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F1KE  LAINDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Berlin  Heights,  Sept  4, 1861. 

The  first  Quarterly  Meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety "was  held  in  the  grove  of  Noah  Hill, 
Esq.,  at  Berlin  Heights,  on  Wednesday 
September  4th,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the 
President,  Piatt  Benedict,  in  the  chair ; 
and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  John 
Kyle  of  Berlin. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
Norwalk  were  then  read  approved. 

A  large  number  of  the  Old  Pioneers, 
who  settled  in  the  Firelands  previous  to 
1812,  were  upon  the  platform  and  mani- 
fested deep  interest  in  the  exercises  of 
the  occasion. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  L.  B. 
Gurley  of  Bucyrus,  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Gurley,  the  first  minister  of  any  denom- 
ination who  settled  in  the  Firelands.  The 
writer  having  gone  "to  school  in  the  first 
schoolhouse ;  rode  with  his  grist  to  the 
first  mill;  seen  the  first  steamboat  which 
visited  our  shores  ;  and  also  having  made 
the  first  pulpit  in  Sandusky  City  (ia  which 
he  preached  in  1831)  felt  entitled  to  be 
called  an  '  Old  Pioneer.'  "  He  also  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  life  of  his  father  for 


which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ten- 
dered, and  the  officers  were  authorized  to 
furnish  him  with  a  set  of  the  Pioneer. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting,  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Chas. 
Smith,  presented  their  report  which  was 
read  and  placed  on  file  for  publication. 

The  special  committee  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Pioneer,  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  reported  that  many  of  the 
pledges  made  by  individuals,  in  the  sev- 
eral townships,  for  subscribers,  had  nut 
been  fulfilled ;  that  the  publishers,  hav- 
ing issued  three  numbers  of  the  second 
volume  on  the  strength  of  those  pledges. 
had  suffered  loss ;  that,  to  secure  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fourth  number  and  thus 
complete  the  volume,  the  committee 
agreed  with  the  publishers  that  an  effort 
should  be  made,  at  the  meeting  at  Ber- 
lin Heights,  to  raise  8100  as  part  pay- 
ment of  the  loss. — A  collection  was  then 
taken  up  for  that  purpose. 

A  '  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Firelands,  ' 
its  early  political  divisions,  together  with 
a  sketch  of  some-  of  the  earlier  terriiori.il 
and  State  laws,  prepared  by  A.  W.  Hen- 
dry, Esq.,  of  Sandusky,  was    then  read 
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its  comprehensive  scope,  and  clear  and  Berlin  township,  dated  in  1818,  contain, 

condensed  style  attracted  much  attention,  ing  a  list  of  the  first  tax-payers  of  B»t- 

and  the  society  requested  its  publication  lin,  and  other  interesting  matters  of  hi-. 

in  the    Pioneer.     2\fter  singing,  by  the  tory ;  by   Mr.   Philo  Wells,   Vermillion, 

choir,   the    society    and    audience,  at    1  papers,  containing  a  history  of   the  last 

o'clock,  p.  m.,  proceeded  to  partake  of  the  war,  preserved  by  James   C.  Cuddebaek: 

bounteous  dinner  prepared,  in  the  grove,  by  J.   G.  Miller,  Esq.   of  Sandusky,   nn 

by  the  liberal  and  hospitable  people   of  ancient  copy  of  the,  Whitestown  Gazette; 

Berlin.     The  order  of  the  procession  was  by    Messrs.    Henry    Todd,    Vermillion, 

as  follows:  Wm.  Bailie,  Berlin,  and  Hiram  French, 

1st.  Martial    Music.     Berlinville    and  Florence,  copies  of  Ulster  Co.  Gazette, 

East  Berlin  Bands  led  by  the  Marshal  of  containing   an    account    of  +^e   denth    of 

the  Bay,  D.  C.  Jefferson,  Esq.  Gen.  Washington,  by  lin.  L.  A.  James, 

2d.  The  President  and  officers  of  the  of  Florence,    an    Indian    silver    brooch, 


society. 

3d.  Settlers  in  the  Firelands  previous 
to  1820. 

4th.  Citizens  of  adjoining  towns.     . 

5th.  Citizens  of  Berlin. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 


found  in  Wyandotte  Co.;  also  by  the 
same,  several  stone  Indian  relics;  by  Mr. 
Sterling  Tenant,  Berlin,  a  powder-horn, 
made  by  Timothy  Wood,  at  Ticonderoga, 
in  1759;  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bailie,  Berlin,  a 
"new"'  edition  of  the  Poems  of   Oliver 


The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  2  Goldsmith,  adorned  with  plates,  and  pub- 
o'clock,  P.  M.  The  following  relics  were  lished  in  London  in  the  year  1800;  by 
exhibited: — By  Mr.  Geo.  Whitney,  Ber-  Mr.  Ephraim  Hardy,  Florence,  a  sword, 
lin,  a  stone  club,  found  on  his  farm;  by  used  by  Lieut.  Joseph  Lee,  in  the  war  of 
Mrs.  Maria  Wright,  Berlin,  a  pocket-  1812;  also,  by  the  same,  a  pair  of  shears 
book  belonging  to  her  father,  Stephen  over  one  hundred  years  old,  used  by  his 
Meeker,  Esq.,  bought  by  him  in  1700,  in  mother  and  grandmother  in  Bradford, 
Connecticut,  and  containing  his  commis-  Mass. ;  also,  >y  the  same,  Indian  relics, 
ion  as  Post-master  of  Vermillion,  dated  found  on  his  farm  in  Berlin,  a  map  of  the 
Dec.  9th,  1816,  his  license  to  keep  tav-  Western  Reserve,  revised  1833,  and  a 
ern,  dated  Feb.  20th,  1819,  and  also  the  rare  collection  of  State  and  newspapers; 
acknowledgement  of  the  resignation  of  bJ  ^r-  Elias  Green,  Clarksfield,  "The 
Almon  Ruggles,  Esq.  as  Post-master  of  Rignt  of  Bominion,"  a  book  published  in 
Vermillion,  dated  Washington,  Nov.  4th,  London  in  1055,  to  justify  the  assuinp- 
1816;  by  Mrs.  Jarcd  Hine,  Berlin,  a  tion  of  Power  hY  Cromwell;  by  Mr.  Jo- 
knife  found  on  the  farm  of  her  husband,  sePh  A™itage,  Berlin,  a  stone  chisel, 
in  that  town  in  1816;  by  Mrs.  Baniel  weighing  four  pounds  three  ounces;  by 
Benschoter,  a  knife,  presented  her  by  Mr-  George  Squires,  Florence,  a  bible, 
her  father,  Hezekiah  Smith,  in  1818,  Panted  in  1599,  in  London,  during  the 
soon  after  moving  into  the  township  of  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  brought 
Berlin  ;  by  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Berlin,  the  *°  this  country  in  1640,  by  his  ancestors, 
Dooket  of  Daniel  Butler,  first  Justice  in  who  settled  at  New  Haven,   Conn. ;  by 


^ 
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John   "Wilson,  Berlin,  a  pair  of  pincers, 
used  by  his  grandfather,  Stephen  Meeker, 
in  shoeing  the  horse  of  Gen.  Harrison,  in 
the  war  of  1812 ;  by  Mr.  Allen  Pelton, 
Vermillion,    three    silver    spoons    and  a 
warming-pan,  all  more  than  seventy-five 
years  old;  by  Mrs.  R.  Chapman,  Vermil- 
ion,  an  embroidered   cloth  pocket-book, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  old  ;  also,  by 
the  same,  bed  curtains  illustrated  with  a 
likeness  of  Washington  and  Revolution- 
ary scenes,  made  by   Ocr  grand ujolher, 
and  in  use  more  than  eighty  years  ago  ; 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Cobb,  a  calamink  quilt, 
made  by  her  fifty  years  ago;  also  by  the 
same,  a  linen  pocket  handkerchief,  spun 
and  wove  by  her  more  than  forty  years 
ago;  by  H.  P.  Starr,  Esq.,  Birmingham, 
a  key  to  the  doors  of  the  old  sugar  house 
in.  New  York  city,  used  by   the  British 
for  the  confinement  of  American  prison- 
ers, and  a  pair  of   compasses    used    by 
Hendrick  Hudson,  on  his  vessel,  at  the 
time  the  Hudson  river  was  discovered — 
both  belonging  to  Capt.  Friend  Lawrence 
of  Birmingham  ;  by  Mr.  Winchester,  an 
old  fashioned  plow,  brought  to  Ohio  by 
Br.  Benschoter  from  the   State  of  New 
York,   in  1810,   the   irons  of  which  are 
forty-six  years  old  ;  by  Mr.  Osborn,  Ber- 
lin, a  stone  ball   found  in  that  township 
by  him  ;  by  Mr.  Reuben  Hill,  Florence, 
a  musket  more  than  one  hundred  years 
old,  formerly  owned  by  C.  C.  Kellogg; 
by   Mr.   Hiram    Lucas,  an   Indian    relic 
found  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  by  R.  T.  Rust,  Esq.,  Norwalk,  a 
sword  and  pair  of  shoes  captured  by  his 
son,  Sergeant  E.  T.  Rust,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Norwalk  "  Light    Guards," 
from   the  rebels  while  retreating   from 
Laurel  Hill ;  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Tenant,  Ber- 


lin, a  silver  snuff-box,  supposed  to  he  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old;  by  Miss  S. 
Heath,   Florence,  an  ancient  bible,  also 
Continental  money,  one  and  twelve  shil- 
lings in  value,  which   "  To  counterfeit  is 
death;"  by  Mrs.  Susan  Mason,  Florence, 
a   dress   made  by   her  in  1810,  and  the 
shears  with  which  it  was  cut ;    by   Mr. 
Kneeland  Todd,  a  stone   relic  found  on 
his  farm  near  Sugar  Creek,  Florence;  by 
G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Norwalk,  a  fragment 
frcix,  the  Sist  tomb  of  W?*Hr£ton  and 
pebbles  from  the  present  grave  and  old 
plantation  of  Washington  at  Mount  Ver- 
non;   by    G.  Thompson,   a  powder-horn 
found  on  the  British  encamping  ground 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  by  Justus  Thompson, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  by 
Judge  Parker,  a  powder-horn  from  Benj. 
Bri^s,  Norwich,  taken  from  four  tories 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  by  Asa  Whit- 
comb,  his   great-grandfather ;  also  some 
fine  Indian  relics  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Briggs 
and  some  fine  petrifactions  by  Mrs.  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  of  Oberlin ;  by  Mr.   Clay, 
Berlin,  a  very  fine  stone  Indian  ornament. 

The  Rev.  R.  Coolcy,  lately  a  missiona- 
ry to  Bengal,  then  gave  a  short  and  most 
excellent  address  upon  the  query  wheth- 
er the  Holy  Stones,  formerly  worshipped 
by  the  Celtic  race,  are  identical  in  char- 
acter with  the  many  stones  of  curious 
workmanship  found  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  of  the  history  of  which  the 
present  inhabitants  have  no  account. 

Dr.  Phillips,  of  Berlin,  then  presented 
a  history  of  that  township  (being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  one  published  in  Vol.  I. 
No.  2,  of  the  Pioneer)  which,  for  want  of 
time,  was  not  read,  but  a  copy  requested 
for  publication. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  much 
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enlivened  by  the  soul-stirring  music  of 
martial  bands  and  the  fine  singing  of  the 
Wakeman  Glee  Club,  led  by  L.  S.  Hall, 
Esq. 

The  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  appointed  at  Greenfield,  Huron 
County,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of 
December  next,  at  -which  time  will  be 
celebrated  the  Fifitieth  Anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  that  township.  The 
Committee  of  arrangements  are  Hon.  C. 
B.  Simmons,  Hiram  Sruiih,  J.  II.  "Wheel- 
er, E.  Smith,  E.  H.  Lowther,  S.  0.  Pal- 
mer, Alexander  Lewis  and  their  ladies. 
Judge  Parker  announced  in  fitting: 
terms,  the  death  of  the  following  Pion- 
eers since  the  last  meeting:  Hon  David 
Campbell,  of  Sandusky,  first  publisher  of 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Greenfield,  Dec.  11, 1861. 
The  second  quarterly  meeting,  for 
the  current  year  was  held  at  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  Greenfield,  on  Wednes- 
day, December  11th,  and,  the  President 
not  having  arrived,  was  called  to  order  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  by  Judge  S.  C.  Parker 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents;  and  opened 
with  an  appropriate  prayer  by  Rev.  John 
Wheeler. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly  meet- 
ing, at  Berlin  Heights,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. The  Secretary  then  presented  a 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  society,  in 
summary,  as  follows  : 

The  society  was  organized  in  May  1857, 
and  has  regularly  since  held  its  quarterly 
and  annual  meetings.  A  large  and  inter- 
esting cabinet  of  historical  relics  has  been 
gathered  and  additions  are  being  made 
more  rapidly  than  ever.     It  has  publish- 


the  Sandusky  Clarion,  the  first  newsim. 
per  of  the  Firelands.  Hugh  A.  Camp- 
bell, of  Greenfield,  brother  of  the  pre. 
ceding.  W.  W.  Beckwith,  of  Bronsou.a 
soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  John  Wee- 
den,  long  a  resident  of  Sandusky,  and 
Mr.  Enoch  Smith  of  Vermillion,  in  which 
township  he  settled  in  1809. 

The  Society  voted  its  hearty  thanks  U, 
those  who  had  contributed  to  the  Cabi- 
net of  relics,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  day, 
the  martial  B->nds,  the  GW  C.'"h.  the 
hospitable  people  of  Berlin,  and  joining 
with  the  audience,  adjourned  with  three 
cheers  for  the  ladies  of  Berlin,  to  whosr 
efforts  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  occasion  was  due. 

D.  H.  PEASE,  Sec'y. 


ed,  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  Pioneer, 
the  history  of  nineteen  townships  of  the 
Firelands,  leaving  those  of  Fairfield,  Hu- 
ron, Greenwich,  Danbury,  Hartland,  Ox- 
ford, Kelly's  Island,  New  London,  Per- 
kins, Ripley,  Ruggles,  Sherman  and  Rich- 
mond, yet  to  be  written.  Could  that  dutv 
receive  prompt  attention  one  more  vol- 
ume of  the  Pioneer,  in  connection  with 
those  already  published,  would  give  a 
complete  history  of  the  Firelands. 

Opportunity  was  then  given  and  a  large 
number  of  persons  became  members  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Read  of  Norwalk,  the  fir.-t 
person  born  in  Greenfield,  then  gave  an 
entertaining  account  of  the  times  and 
trials  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  He  exhib- 
ited a  large  wolf-trap  used  by  his  father, 
the  famous  hunter,  in  which  he  caught, 
in  two  years,  ninety-eight  old  wolves  in 
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•hat  township.     He  also  exhibited  a  large  itcd  : — A  mummy  of  the  Egyptian  Ibis 

Indian  scalping  knife.  or  Sacred  Bird,  and  articles  of   interest 

The  society  and  audience  then  formed  gathered  in  Palestine  by  Dr.  George  G. 

in  procession,  under  the  direction  of  E.  Baker    and    presented    by    him    to    the 

C.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Marshal,  and  proceeded  society;     by    Mr.    William     Crosby    of 

to  the  house  of  C.  Wiles,  Esq.,  and  par-  Greenfield  a  stone  axe;    by  Gen.  Jere- 

took  of  a  bounteous  collation,  prepared  for  miah  Cole  of  Greenfield  original  letters 

the  occasion  by  the  citizens  of  Greenfield.  of  Generals  Washington  and  Greene,  and 

The  following  was  the  order  of  procession  :  a  continental  bill  of  1770  ;  by  Jiuh'e  Par- 


lst,  Martial  Band;  2d,  President  and 
officers  of  the  society  ;  3d,  Soldiers  of  the 
war  of  1812  r.nd  pioneer  se.triers  :  4th,  La- 
dies and  citizens. 

AFTERNOON     SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.  The  fol- 
lowing soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812  were 
present:  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  Wm.  Mc- 
Gee,  Jeremiah  Cole,  Wm.  McKelvey  and 
William  Crosby. 

Rev.  A.  Newton  of   Norwalk  then  de- 


ker  from  Mrs.  Nathan  Beers,  Greenfield, 
several  Indian  relics — a  fac  simile  of 
V.'ii^inrrrnr'siii'r-Min;.]  ;i.-.^, .uiiisfiorn  177,") 
to  1783  ;  by  Mrs.  McGee,  a  mug  over  two 
hundred  years  old;  by  Mr.  E.  Sanders, 
Peru,  some  stone  axes  ;  by  G.  T.  Stew- 
art, Esq.,  Norwalk,  a  petrifaction  found 
in  his  garden;  by  Col.  Frank  Sawyer, 
Norwalk,  a  secession  muster-roll  captured 
by  a  detachment  of  the  8th  regiment,  0. 
V.,  under  his  command,  in  western  Vir- 
ginia. The  large  and  very  fine  collection 
livered  an  address  upon  "  The  Material,  of  Indian  relics  and  curiosities  of  Mr. 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Progress  of  the  A^a  Haynes  of  Centreton  was  also  depos- 
Firelands    during    the    last    twenty-five      ited  with  the  society. 


years.  "  The  address  was  a  masterly  pro- 
duction and  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention.  Its  publication  was  unani- 
mously requested. 

The  Marseilles  Hymn  was  then  sung 


Judge  Parker  then  announced,  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Dillingham,  a  soldier  of  Wayne's 
army  and  a  pioneer  settler  of  Erie  coun- 
ty; also  thai,  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  formerly 


by    the    choir,  after    which    Mrs.    Polly  wife  of  Jonathan  Eaton  of  Peru,  who  came 

Pierce  of  Sherman,  one  of  the  first  set-  to  Huron  as  early  as  1820. 
tiers  of  Greenfield,  gave  an  animated  and  Norwich  was  selected  as  the  next  place 

intensely  interesting  account  of  her  expe-  0f  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  March  12th, 

rience  in  the  privations  and  adventures  1SG2.     The  committee  of  arrangements 

of  pioneer  life.     She  also  presented,  with  are  Messrs.  J.  H.  Niles,  John  Hester,  G. 

appropriate    explanations,    a    continental  A.  Pish,  Samuel  Hester,  E.  W.  Gilson, 

sixth  of   a  dollar  dated  177G,  a  pin-ball,  N.  Murray  and  Wilder  Lawrence, 
handkerchief,  capstrings  and  patch-work,  The  exercises  of  the  day  were  unusual 

all  of  ancient  style  and  suggestive  of  Rev-  ly  interesting  and  the  society  joined  with 

olutionary  incidents.  the  large  auili0nce  present,  in  thanking 

The  following  relics  weie  next  exhib-  the  choir  and  the  martial  band,  for  their 
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excellent  music — the  committee"  of  ar-      ful  efforts  to  render  the  meeting  of  the  so- 
rangements  and  the  hospitable  citizens  of      ciety  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

D.  H.  PEASE,  Sec' y. 


Greenfield  for  their  energetic  and  success- 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Norwich,  March  11th,  1862. 

The  third  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the 
current  year  was  held  at  the  North  Meth- 
odist Church,  Norwich,  on  Wednesday 
March  11th,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
President,  Piatt  Benedict,  Esq.,  being  de- 
tained from  the  meeting  by  ill  health, 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Judge 
Z.  Phillips,  of  Berlin,  and  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett,  of  San- 
dusky. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Green- 
field were  read  and  approved.  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  was  then  made, 
showing  the  progress  made  in  the  work 
of  the  Society  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  ap 
pointed  a  committee  to  collect  and  pre- 
pare for  publication  the  historical  records 
of  their  respective  townships,  viz  :  Hart- 
land,  E.  J.  Waldron  ;  New  London,  Dr. 
A.  D.  SkeLenger ;  Sherman,  J.  E.  La 
Barre  ;  Greenwich,  Mordecai  Jenney ; 
Fairfield,  Judge  S.  Fuote ;  Huron,  I.  T. 
Reynolds;  Kelly's  Tsland,  George  C. 
Huntington  :  Oxford,  F.  I).  Brake  ;  Per- 
kins, Charles  Taylor  ;  Ripley,  Henry 
Brown  ;  Richmond,  J.  H.  Beelman  ;  Bug- 
gies, Isaac  Sturtevant. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  re- 
quested to  regularly  prepare  a  summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of 
this  Society  for  publication  in  the  Histo- 
rical Magazine  published  in  New  York. 

The  Society  also  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
:nviied  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Curley,  of  Galli- 


on,  one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of  the 
Firelands,  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  letter  of  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings, 
having  been  read,  inviting  the  survivors 
of  Hays'  regiment,  of  1812,  to  meet  and 
celebrate  the  50th .  ar^-^;".:;  ??  the 
skirmishes  on  the  Peninsula;  on  motion, 
Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Judge  E.  Lane, 
and  Hon.  F.  D.  Parish,  of  Sandusky, 
Judge  F.  W.  Fowler  and  Judge  S.  F. 
Taylor  of  Milan,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Giddings, 
and  arrange,  if  practicable,  for  a  joint 
celebration  in  September  next,  either  on 
the  Peninsula  or  at  the  site  of  Fort  Ave- 
ry, between  the  soldiers  thus  invited  and 
the  Pioneers  of  the  Firelands. 

Opportunity  beiug  given,  eighteen  per- 
sons became  members  of  the  Society. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Sammel  B. 
Carpenter,  the  first  resident  physician  in 
New  Haven  and  Margaretta  townships, 
prepared  by  Judge  H.  Fowler,  of  Casta- 
lia,  was  then  read. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Lewis  of  Wakeman, 
then  exhibited,  with  appropriate  descrip- 
tions, two  Indian  war  clubs,  the  property 
of  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  of  that  place.  He  also 
gave  an  illustrated  description  of  an  hie- 
roglyphic tree  standing  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Hyde. 

The  Society  then  took  a  recess,  and 
with  the  audience,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  of  Arangements,  proceed- 
ed to  the  well  tilled  tables  spread  by  the 
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citizens   of    Norwich,    and    partook    an      ing  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  hick 


abundant  repast. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order,  and 
after  the  announcement  of  several  com- 
mittees, listened  to  an  able  address  from 
Judge  E.  Lane;  subject,  the  "Moravian 
Settlement  in  Milan,  in  1806."  The 
speaker  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the 
origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  Moravi- 
ans, and  of  the'7-  mis^ionarv  efforts  among' 

s      large  pewter  plotter  more  than  one  hun- 

the  Indians  at  an  early  day  in  iNew  -bng-       i     i  „„„„„  a1j      „      ■,  i      i  •  ,,       a 

J       J  °        area  years  old,  owned  by  his  mother  feu- 

land  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Ohio,  near  u  t>  •  1       i_     xi 

J  sannah  xJriggs ;    also,  bv  the  same,  a  row 

the  close  of  the  17th  and  commencement        «    .-,        ,    ..  ,      ,  .  1C 

ot  silver  buttons,  worn  by   his  grandfa- 

of  the  18th  centuries.  At  its  conclusion  ther  mQre  than  one  hundred  years  agy. 
the  Society  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  by  A  Raymond>  Sherman,  a  blunderbuss, 
speaker,  and  requested  a  copy  of  the  ad-      ploughed  up  on  the  battle-ticld  of  the  8th 


of  good  paper  and  free  schools  among  the 
rebels  in  that  section  of  Virginia ;  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Geo.  H.  Safford,  a  plat  of  the 
battle-ground  of  Moorfield,  Va.,  in  which 
engagement  the  55th  regiment  0.  V.  so 
gallantly  participated;  by  P.  Wickham, 
Norwalk,  a  six-pound  cannon  ball,  picked 
up  in  a  rebel  camp  near  Ronmey,  Va.,  by 
Serg't  J.  P.  Jones,  Co.  1)  55th  regiment 
0.  V.;  by  Alexander  Briggs,  Norwich,  a 


dress  for  publication. 

The  following  articles  were  then  exhib- 
ited:— By  Elijah  Reed,  Reedtown,  Sene- 
ca county,  a  very  handsome  small  stone 
hammer;  by  C.  S.  Herrick,  Norwich,  a 
continental  New  Jersey  six  shillings, 
dated  1776;  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Read,  Norwalk, 
a  secession  dagger,  taken  from  the  rebels 
at  Somerset ;  by  E.  W.  Gilson,  Norwich, 
a  small  tomahawk  and  several  stone  relics; 
by  Major  Josias  Parks,  Bronson,  a  curi- 
ously engraved  brass  box,  of  Flemish 
origin,  which  has  been  handed  down 
among  his  ancestors  through  a  long  line 
of  generations.  He  also  exhibited  stone 
relics,  a  box  made  in  England  early  in 
the  18th  century,  several  curious  old 
newspapers  and  a  continental  one-third  of 
a  dollar,  issued  by  Congress  Feb.  17th, 
1775 ;  by  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  Sawyer,  of 
the  8th  regiment,  0.  V.,  a  "secesh"  pay- 
roll, captured  by  his  regiment  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Bloomery  Gap,  a  document 


of  January,  1815,  at  New  Orleans,  and  ob- 
tained by  Wm.  II.  Raymond  on  the  ground 
in  1848;  by  S.B.Wheeler,  Greenfield,  sev- 
eral stone  relics  aud  an  iron  axe,  found 
about  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  roots  of  a 
white  oak  tree,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
which  had  blown  over  ;  by  David  Nichols, 
Norwich,  a  stone  relic  ;  byE.  Rose,  Ridge- 
field,  a  fine  specimen  of  linen  cloth  made 
by  Mrs.  Packard  mure  than  one  hundred 
years  a°"0,  and  now  owned  by  his  daugh- 
ter;* by  S.  B.  Fuller,  Norwalk,  the  key 

*  As  a  fine  illustration  of  the  industry  find 
economy  prevalent  among  our  ancestors  and  the 
custom  "then  so  prevalent,  of  banding  down  mat- 
ters of  interest  from  generation  to  generation, 
the  following  account  is  gi\  en  : 

'•This  piece  of  cloth  was  made  in  1734.  The 
flax  was  sown,  pulk-d,  rotted  and  dressed,  then 
spun  and  wove  by  Betsey  Packard,  in  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.  In  "the  year  17;'.'l  she  married 
Jacob  Edson  and  moved  to  Pelham,  Ma>.~..  tak- 
ing with  her  the  cloth,  then  made  into  a  full  set 
of  bed-curtains.  In  177*)  Betsey,  her  daughter, 
was  born,  and  in  17'.'1.)  the  curtains  were  given  to 
her  and  taken  to  Hebron,  N.  Y.  In  1806  they 
were  taken  to  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  and  \b'J>'l 
to  Peoria  county.  111.  In  Ib'A  they  were  given 
printed  on  dingy  brown  paper  and  bear-      to  her  daughter,  Beteey  Pvose,  wife  of  Enos  Kose 
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to  the  jail  of  Romney,  Ya.,  taken  by  him 
about  the  15th  of  October,  1861,  while 
the  town  was  temporarily  occupied  by  our 
forces.  The  key  is  made  of  wrought  iron 
and  weighs  one  pound  and  ten  ounces. 

Judge  S.  C.  Parker  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing :  American  antiquities,  by  Josiah 
Priest,  given  by  Dr.  II.  Niles,  Adams. 
Seneca  county  ;  the  account  book  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Hinckley,  many  of  tbe  items  of 
which  are  dated  near  1750,  presented  by 
B.  H.  Hinckley,  Bronson  ;  a  forty  dollar 
continental  money,  dated  1778,  presented 
by  H.  L.  Moulton,  Fairfield ;  a  carved 
stone,  by  II.  Adams,  Peru. 

Judge  Parker  also  read  some  interest- 
ing notes  from  the  early  history  of  Nor- 
wich, Ct. 

With  a  view  to  place  the  publication 
of  the  Pioneer  on  a  self-sustaining  and 
permanent  basis,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  : 

1st.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  publication  of 
the  Pioneer. 

2d.  That  said  committee  shall  have 
power,  in  the  name  of  the  Society  to  ap- 
point agents  in  each  township  for  obtain- 
ing subscribers  ;  to  decide  whether  the 
magazine  shall  be  published  annually, 
semi-annually,  or  quarterly  ;  and  to  make 
all  necessary  contracts  for  its  publication 
and  distribution,  Provided  that  no  con- 
tract for  printing   be  made  until  the  sub- 


and  brought  to  the  Firelands.  In  1850  tliey 
were  given  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  Eleina 
Moore,  of  Norwich,  iu  whose  iiosscsfeion  they 
now  remain." 


scriptions  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  its 
publication. 

3d.  That  the  committee  shall  be  author- 
ized to  draw  from  the  funds  of  the  Socie- 
ty the  amount  of  the  necessary  expenses, 
but  shall  incur  no  debt  for  the  Society 
beyond  the  amount  in  the  treasury. 

4th.  That  the  members  of  this  Society 
pledge  the  publishing  committee  their 
active  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  ef- 
fort to  place  the  circulation  of  the  Pioneer 
on  a  permanent  and  paying  basis. 

Hon.  F.  T).  Parish,  of  Sandusky,  Judge 
Z.  Phillips  of  Berlin,  E.  Bemis,  Esq.,  of 
Groton,  Rev.  C.  F.  Lewis,  of  Wakeman, 
and  D.  H.  Pease,  of  Norwalk,  were  ap- 
pointed the  publishing  committee. 

Judge  F.  Sears,  Isaac  Underbill,  D.  A. 
Baker,  E.  E.  Husted  and  0.  Jenney, 
Esqrs.,  of  Norwalk,  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  arrangements  for  the  annu- 
al meeting,  to  be  held  at  Whittlesey  Hall, 
on  Wednesday,  June  11th. 

1  he  attendance  at  the  meeting  was 
large.  The  church  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  the  audience  manifested  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  The  music 
by  the  "  Union  Vocalists,"  assisted  by 
musical  amateurs  from  Norwich  and 
Greenfield,  led  by  A.  B.  Gilson,  Esq.,  ex- 
hibited fine  talent  and  high  cultivation, 
and  added  much  to  the  interest,  of  the 
occasion.  The  Society  voted  its  thanks 
to  the  choir,  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments and  the  citizens  of  Norwich  for 
their  successful  efforts  in  making  the 
meeting  so  pleasant  and  profitable. 

D.  H.  Pease,  Sec'y. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS— BRONSON. 
Continued  from  Vol.  1  No.  3. 


BY  MARTIN  KELLOGG. 


In  addition  to  my  report,  made  last  De- 
cember [1S58,]  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Bronson  township  I  present  the  follow- 
ing items : 

David  Conger  was  born,  August  28, 
1790,  in  Berne  township,  Albany  county, 
New  York  ;  Sally  Parker,  his  wife,  was 
born  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  New  York, 
April  1st,  1795 — settled  on  the  south  part 
of  lot  eighteen,  section  three,  July  7,  1819 
where  they  now  reside,  [1859.]  Mr.  Con- 
ger was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  (a 
militia  man  ;)  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown — was 
released  on  parole. 

Abijah  Rundle  was  born  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York,  June  19,  1776;  Bet- 
sey Parker,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  September  22,  1791. 
They  settled  on  the  north  half  of  lot  sev- 
enteen, section  three  in  1817. 

Nathan  Tanner  and  Sally  Rundle,  his 
wife,  settled  on  the  south  half  of  lot  sev- 
enteen, section  three,  in  1817. 


David  Cole  settled  on  lot  sixteen,  sec- 
tion three  in  1817. 

A.  Rundle,  N.  Tanner  and  David  Cole 
and  their  families  came  in  the  spring  of 
1815  and  stopped  in  the  township  of  Ave- 
ry, a  mile  or  two  above  the  Indian  village 
(now  Milan)  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
on  or  near  the  place  of  Capt.  Charles  Par- 
ker. Here  they  lived  till  their  removal 
to  Bronson  as  ibove  stated.  Abijah  Bun- 
dle died  June  19,  1842.  N.  Tanner  and 
wife  deceased  some  years  ago. 

Daniel  Warren  was  a  native  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  ;  came  into  Huron  county 
in  the  spring  of  1816;  carried  on  Esq. 
Mory's  farm  on  the  shares  that  year ;  in 
1817,  carried  on  the  farm  of  Abijah  Corn- 
stock,  Esq.,  on  the  shares.  In  1818  he 
settled  on  the  north  half  of  lot  number 
eighteen,  section  three,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. 

Daniel  Clark  and  Olley  Dowd  his  wife, 
born  in  Middletown,  Middlesex  county, 
Connecticut;  settled  in  Bronson  in  1»16 
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on  lot  one,  section  two.     Lester  Clark,      port,    Vermont,    in    1806. 
son  of  Daniel  Clark  and  Olley  Clark,  was      Eronson,  April  22,  1824. 
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Married    in 


born  in  Middletown,  Middlesex  county, 
Connecticut,  February  18, 1797.  Esther 
Poyer,  his  wife,  born  in  Sherburne  town- 
ship, Chenango  county,  New  York,  Au- 
gust 8,  1799. 

I  think  the  first  settlement,  in  the  first 


In  the  fall  of  1816  Mr.  Southgate  and 
family  came  in  from  Bernhard.  In  De- 
cember he  built  a  log  house  on  what  is 
now  known  as  lot  number  forty-one,  sec- 
tion four,  having  made  some  arrangement 
with  S.  B.  Lewis,  Esq.,  who  was  Mr.  T. 


section  of  Eronson,  was  made  by  Jona-  Lynde's  agent,  for   the  purchase  of  Mr. 

than  Hull  in  1822  or  1823.  Lynde's  share  of  the  section.     This  was 

Eben  Guthrie  was  born  in  Washington  the  first  house  built  on  the  fourth  section. 

township,  Litchfield  eoun'v,  Connecticut.  Tilly  Lvllde  and  Ts;,„<:  TV..,,,,,.,  were  „,;,,,'. 

Apiil  9,  1770.     Nabby  Herrick,  his  wife,  proprietors  of  this  section.     In  January 

born  in  Stonington  township,  Connecti-  of  1817,  Mr.  Southgate  went  to  the  State 

cut.     Moved  from  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  of  New  York  and  purchased  Mr.  Lynde's 

New  York,  and  settled  on  lot  forty-two,  share  of   the  section— 2020  acres    I    be- 

section  four  in  the  fall  of  1817.  lieve.     In  the  summer  following  he  sold 

Jonas  Leonard  was  born  in  Charlemont  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  to  Major 

township,  Franklin  county,  Massachusetts,  Eben  Guthrie  ;    eleven    hundred  on    the 


May  27, 1795.  Abigail  Guthrie,  his  wife, 
was  born  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  September  3,  1807.  Juuas  Leon- 
ard came  in  with  Mr.  Guthrie  ;  settled  on 
lot  twenty-nine,  section  four,  in  1819;  he 
married  June  20,  1821. 

Henry  Terry  was  born  January  11, 
1796,  in  Eiver'iead,  Long  Island,  ^exv 
York.  Roxina  Guthrie,  his  wife,  was 
born  October  22,  1797  in  Genoa,  Cayuga 
county,  New  York.  Settled  on  lot  thir- 
ty-seven, section  four,  in  1819. 

In  1818,  Jasper  and  David  Underhill 
(nephews  cf  Major  Underhill)  began  on 
lot  thirteen,  section  three. 

Robert  Scott  Southgate  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1772.  Anna  Keith,  his 
wife,  was  born  in  Old  Bridgewater,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1781.  Carlos  Keith  (broth. 
er  of   Mrs.  Southgate)  was  born  in  Bern- 


south  part  of  the  section,  and  four  hun- 
dred on  the  north  part  of  the  section — 
the  farms  since  owned  by  Frederick  Sears 
and  William  Gregory. 

This  section,. as  far  as  Southgate's  pur- 
chase  was  concerned,  was  surveyed  by 
Ichabod  Marshal,  Esq.,  in  December  1817. 
The  east  half  of  the  section  was  not  con- 
sidered as  good  as  the  west  half  purchas- 
ed by  Mr.  Southgate.  Ichabod  Marshal, 
S.  B.  Lewis  and  Henry  Lockwood,  Esqs. 
were  appointed,  by  the  court,  I  suppose, 
to  make  the  division. 

A  strip  about  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  rods  in  width  was  set  from  the  wes- 
tern half  over  to  the  eastern  half  to  equal- 
ize the  value  of  each.  I  understood  that 
this  division  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  purchasers,  Southgate  and  Guthrie. 

In  the  spring  of   1823  Munson  Pond 


hard,  Windsor  county,  Vermont  in  1798;      moved  from  Knox  county,  and,  in  part 
Elvira  Pond,  his  wife,  born  in   Bridge,     nership  with  R.  S.  Southgate,  erected  a 
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saw-mill,  with  a  building  designed  for 
carding  and  cloth  dressing  but  was  final- 
ly occupied  by  Prince  Haskell,  Jr.,  as  a 
grist-mill.  Haskell's  right  was  afterward 
bought  out  bySouthgate  and  Pond.  Car- 
los Keith  traded  the  farm  where  M.  M. 
Hester  (34)  now  lives  for  one-fourth  of  the 
mills.  These  mills  were  in  Peru  a  few 
rods  from  the  west  line  of  Bronson.  In 
1830  the  new  grist-mill  was  built,  on  the 
same  ground,  with  two  runs  of  stones. 

A  little  farther  nn 1'.  s+ream  .Mr.  Uuth- 
rie  built  a  saw-mill ;  this  was  in  Bronson. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  proposed 
in  writing  to  my  friend  and  fellow-towns- 
man, Jonas  Leonard,  Esq.,  he  furnished 
me  with  the  following  particulars  : 

"Bronson,  March  1,  1859. 
Brother  Pioneer, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  note,  by  the  hand  of 
A.  S.  Farrington,  is  duly  received  and  I 
hasten  to  answer  your  questions  as  well 
as  I  can. 

Peter  Seifert  was  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
sey— time  and  place  of  his  birth  I  cannot 
tell.  He  came  from  Genoa,  Cayuga  coun- 
ty, New  Yc.vk,  and  settled  on  lot  number 
five,  section  three,  Bronson,  in  the  fall  of 
1817.  He  was  a  full-blooded  German — 
had  a  German  bible  which  he  used  to  read 
but  could  not  read  English.  He  was  in 
the  revolutionary  army  a  long  time ;  I 
think,  at  least  five  years,  nearly  two 
years  of  which  time  by  some  means  or 
other  he  never  had  any  pay.  But  after 
he  had  been  here  awhile  he  applied  for  a 
pension  and  obtained  it  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  coun- 
ty, New  York,  I  think  in  1828  or  1829. 

I  heard  hiin  relate  sufferings,  in  the  ar- 
my, until  tears  flowed  copiously  from  my 


eyes.  He  was  a  horseman,  and  one  of 
Col.  Baylor's  troop  of  light  dragouu.s. 
"  While  asleep  in  a  barn,  at  Tappan,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  party  under  Gen. 
Grey,  who  commanded  his  suldiers  to  use 
the  bayonet  only.  "    (See,  Haifa  History.) 

In  this  tragical  scene  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  but  his 
horseman's  cap  warded  (iff  the  blow  in 
part  ;  there,  said  the  soldier  who  had 
given  the  blow,  I  have  killed  the  d — ned 
reb^1,  "i"'1  lie  (Seifert)  feigned  himself 
dead  until  an  opportunity  presented  to 
make  his  escape.  He  was  taken  prison- 
er during  his  services  and  confined  in 
a  prison-ship  in  New  York  harbor, 
during  which  time  he  experienced  the 
greatest  sufferings.  While  there  he  was 
only  half  fed,  half  clothed,  greatly  ema- 
ciated and  covered  with  vermin.  He 
said  the  prisoners  died  continually  on  ac- 
count of  hard  fare.  "Oh!"  said  he  to 
me,  "you  know  nothing  what  your  liber- 
ty cost.  " 

Miss Adams,  daughter  of  Bildad 

Adams,  Esq.,  of  Greenfield,  kept  school 
in  Macksville  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
which  was  the  first  ever  taught  in  Peru 
(then  Vredenburgh)  township, 

I  taught  in  the  same  place  the  next 
winter,  and  was  the  first  male  teacher  in 
the  township — had  scholars  two  and  one- 
half  miles  distant;  nearly  fifty  on  the  list. 

Yours,  truly, 

JONAS  LEONARD." 

The  following  particulars  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Carlos  Keith  who  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Bronson  township, 
but  now  living  in  Ogle  county,  Illinois  : 

"  On  the  24th  day  of  January  1815, 
R.  S.  Southgate,  brother  Caleb  Keith, 
Joshua  Freeman,  Jonathan  Fish  aud  my- 
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self,  with  half  a  bushel  of  baked  pork  and 
beans,  eight  gallons  of  potatoe  whisky, 
one  box  cigars,  chickens,  bread,  &c,  &C, 
started  from  Bernhard,  Vermont,  with 
sleigh  and  one  span  of  horses  for  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  where  Southgate  had  a  sister 
living.  We  journeyed  with  our  sleigh  as 
far  as  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  where  we  ex- 
changed our  sleigh  for  a  wagon.  From 
there  we  had  mud  and  water  in  abund- 
ance. 

We  arrived  in  Springfield  on  the  fifth 
day  of  March,  having  been  on  the  road 
some  forty-three  days.  This  was  the 
earliest  spring  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
prairie  grass  was  up  a  good  bite  for  cat- 
tle— peach  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  in 
March  .  and  spring  with  its  balmy  breath 
was  truly  ushered  in  the  first  of  the  month; 
and  this  was  carried  out  through  the 
whole  season.  The  corn  ripened  and 
died  off  with  old  age.  We  had  no  frost 
till  the  twenty-ninth  of  October. 

On  this  day  Southgate  and  brother  Ca- 
leb started  for  Vermont.  They  passed 
through  New  Haven,  where  they  took  an 
article  of  Judge  Mills  for  a  piece  of  land 
lying  two  miles  north  of  the  village. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  Caleb,  with  his 
family,  moved  from  Wentworth,  Xew 
Hampshire,  on  to  this  place  in  April  ; 
and  I  came  from  Springfield  with  two  or 
three  cows  and  a  few  hogs  to  begin  with. 
We  had  a  small  improvement  on  the  farm 
(say  five  acres)  which  we  planted  with 
corn  and  potatoes. 


In  May,  Caleb  and  myself  took  an  In- 
dian trail  to  Norwalk  on  a  visit  to  the 
Fay  family,  passed  through  Greenfield 
Centre  to  Peru,  where  Elihu  Clary  had 
arrived  the  night  before,  stuck  up  some 
crotches,  hung  up  his  blankets  and  camp- 
ed on  the  place  now  owned  by  Aro  Dan- 
forth.  On  this  trip,  Caleb  bargained  for 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  James  Ammer- 
man.  We  cleared  and  fenced  about  two 
acres  and  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes ; 
traveling  most  of  the  time  irom  2s  ew  Ha- 
ven in  the  morning,  with  our  grub,  and 
back  again  at  night.  In  the  fall  of  1816 
Southgate  came  on,  with  his  family,  and 
stopped  at  Fay's,  where  they  lived  until 
we  built  a  house  in  Bronson  on  the  Tilly 
Lynde  tract.  S.  B.  Lewis  was  agent  for 
Lynde.  In  the  winter  Southgate  made  a 
tour  to  New  York,  on  foot,  and  bargained 
with  Lynde  for  his  undivided  share  of 
section  four — Bronson  township. 

In  1817  Maj.  Guthrie  came  out  and 
bargained  with  Southgate  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  of  this  purchase,  and  gave  his 
obligation  to  Lynde  and  released  South- 
gate.  The  land  cost  Southgate,  including 
survey  and  paiiition,  about  three  dollars 
per  acre.  "* 

CARLOS  KEITH. 

Reported  to  the  society,  at  its  meeting 
in  Monroeville.  March,  1859. 

MARTIN  KELLOGG. 


*Mr.  Leonard  says  it  cost  two  dollars  and  fif- 
ty-eight or  fifty-nine  c«its  an  acre, 
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MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS— BERLIN. 
Continued  from  Vol.  1  No.  2. 


BY  Dr.  X.  PHILIPS. 


In  that  part  of  Berlin  which  formerly 
composed  a  part  of  Vermillion  township, 
there  were  some  early  settlers,  among 
whom  was  Jeremiah  Benschoter,  who 
settled  here  in  1811,  on  lot  20th,  4th 
section.  He  had  previously  stopped 
about  a  year  in  this  State,  at  Rocky  Riv- 
er, and  several  times  during  the  war  re- 
turned there  for  safety,  when  rumors  of 
the  approach  of  hostile  Indians  were  pre- 
valent. 

Jeremiah  Benschoter  was  born  in 
Sempronius,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  in 
1788,  and  was  married  to  Sally  Weatk- 
erlow  in  1808,  who  was  also  a  native  of  the 
same  place. 

He  resided  for  some  years  on  the  Pe- 
ninsula near  Sandusky.  He  died  in  Hu- 
ron in  1857,  on  a  place  where  he  had 
formerly  lived  and  owned  for  years,  and 
on  which  was  located  the  store  of  Eliram 
Russel  at  an  early  day,  and  on  which  a 
block-house  was  built  during  the  war.  It 
was  a  place  of  resort  for  safety  by  the 
inhabitants  generally. 


Mr.  Benschoter  survived  his  wife  over 
20  years.  They  had  thirteen  children  : 
Harry,  Milo,  Ensign,  William,  Curtis, 
Aaron,  Weatherlow,  Harriet,  Delia,  Bet- 
sey, Jeremiah,  Sarah  and  Mary  Ann  :  of 
whom  there  are  now  living  only  Harrv, 
who  lives  in  Wood  county,  this  State : 
William,  now  living  in  Huron  township; 
Curtis,  who  resides  on  the  old  homestead, 
in  this  township;  Weatherlow,  living  in 
Wood  county;  Delia  (  Mrs.  Steepleton). 
and  Mary  Ann  (Mrs.  Paxton),  the  two 
daughters,  now  live  on  the  farm  in  Hu- 
ron, on  which  their  father  formerly  resi- 
ded, and  on  which  he  died. 

Stephen  Meeker  came  into  this  county 
about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Benschoter 
did.  He  stopped  two  years  ur  less  in 
Florence  and  then  settled  in  this  town- 
ship, on  lot  10,  section  4;  where  he  re- 
sided till  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec.  4th. 
1849.  Mrs.  Meeker  had  died  the  same 
year  and  only  a  few  weeks  previous. 

Stephen  Meeker  was  horn  in  Reading; 
Ct.,  in  1781,  and  was  married  to  Polly 
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Piatt  of  that  place  in  1709.  They  have 
had  seven  children  :  Barney,  Hezekiah, 
Edward,  Han  ford,  Grissel,  M.A.Wright 
and  George  T. ;  of  whom  only  Maria  (Mrs. 
Wright),  who  lives  near  the  old  home- 
stead, and  Wright  Meeker  who  lives  in 
Union  township,  are  now  living. 

i  Mr.  Meeker  at  an  early  day  worked  at 
the  blacksmith  trade,  before,  during  and 
after  the  war  of  1812.  He  assisted  iron- 
ing several  vessels.     It   is  said  that  he 
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time.  During  the  war  he,  with  others, 
left  here  three  different  times  for  fear  of 
the  Indians — they  went  to  Cleveland  and 
other  places. 

Mr.  Meeker,  at  an  early  day  held  sev- 
eral different  offices  here,  ainonjr  them 
that  of  Judge,  for  several  years.  He 
also  kept  a  public  house. 

Barney  Meeker  died  at  Black  river, 
Lorain  county,  in  1841,  to  which  place 
he  moved  in  1828.  Hezekiah  was  killed 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun,  in 
1827.  Edward  Meeker  died  in  1831. 
Hanford  in  1838,  and  George  T.  in  1848. 
The  daughter  of  Judge  Meeker,  Maria 
(Mrs.  Wright),  presents  to  the  Society 
an  old  pocket-book  that  was  bought  by 
him  in  1799,  and  long  used.  Amonc 
other  papers  it  contains  his  commission, 
from  Gov.  Worthington  of  this  State,  as 
a  Judge,  bearing  the  date  1816. 

We  live  in  exciting  times  in  our  own 
country,  but  as  yet  have  not  suffered  as 
did  some  of  the  pioneers  of  these  parts 
from  fear  of  personal  injury.  Heads  of 
families  and  the  older  children  used  oft- 
en to  have  to  watch  nightly,  for  fear  of 
Indian  attacks.  Little  children  would 
secrete  themselves  under  beds  at  night 


and  cry  with  fear  of  the  Indians.  And 
often  neighborhoods  would  congregate 
together  for  safety  at  each  others  resi- 
dences, or  flee  to  a  block-house  for  refuge. 
Mrs.  Fox,  then  a  resident  of  this  town- 
ship, gave  birth  to  her  son  Hiram  in  the 
block-house  at  Huron,  in  1812,  who  but 
for  this  accident,  would  have  been  the 
first  male  child  if  not  the  first  child  born 
in  the  township. 

Mr.  Bowles,  then  a  resident  in  this  vi- 
cinity if  not  of  this  township,  said  that 
during  Perry's  engagement,  he  and  oth- 
ers suspended  their  labor  (which  was  that 
of  preparing  for  seeding,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year),  and  listened  to  the  cannonad- 
ing; and  did  no  more  work  until  they 
heard  of  Perry's  victory.  He  remarked 
that  all  their  labor  would  have  been  lost 
in  case  of  Perry's  defeat ;  and  they  had 
determined  not  to  sow  for  others  to  reap 
and  destroy.  After  this  event  the  pros- 
pects of  the  pioneers  brightened,  yet 
they  suffered  much  from  fevers. 

Without  mentioning  the  returned  set- 
tlers, Samuel  Reed  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  township 
after  the  war.  He  came  from  Tolland, 
Ct.,  which  place  he  left  in  the  month  of 
June,  1815;  and  after  a  tedious  journey 
of  eight  weeks,  arrived  in  Huron  in  the 
month  of  August.  He  came  with  his 
wife  in  a  one-horse  waggon  as  far  as  Buff- 
alo, where  he  sold  horse  and  waggon  on 
credit,  for  $110,  but  never  received  his 
pay  for  them.  Taking  passage  at  that 
place  on  the  Lydia,  of  Black  river,  Capt. 
Dickerson,  they  came  with  him  to  Erie, 
being  a  week  in  sailing  from  Buffalo. 
After  staying  a  week  in  the  barracks  at 
that  place,  they  left  on  the  Minerva,  of 
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Vermillion,  Capt.  Fred.  Sturges,  bound 
for  Huron,  but  were  driven  ashore  at  Co- 
neaut  and  wrecked.  Mr.  Reed  thinks 
that  all  he  had,  if  not  himself,  would,  at 
this  place,  have  been  lost,  had  he  not,  in 
disobedience  to  the  orders  of  a  drunken 
captain,  taken  charge  of  things  himself. 
The  captain  threatened  to  put  him  in 
irons,  but  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  los- 
ing his  all,  embarked  on  that  little  craft, 
he  met  his  threats  with  indignant  ridi- 
cule, and  by  laborious  effort,  succeeded 
in  saving  his  goods.  At  Coneaut  he  took 
the  Experiment,  Capt.  Johnson,  bound 
for  Detroit ;  the  captain  agreeing  to  land 
him  at  Huron  on  his  up  or  down  trip. 

They  went  out  of  Coneaut  with  fair 
weather,  and  after  sailing  in  sight  of 
Grand  river,  were  driven  back  in  sight  of 
Buffalo  again.  After  which  they  had  a 
good  trip  to  Grand  river,  at  which  place 
they  found  Capt.  Buck  with  a  half  deck- 
er, owned  by  himself  and  Hosford,  bound 
for  Huron,  with  whom  he  left  his  wife  to 
come  up,  and  started  himself  by  land,  for 
Huron,  where  he  arrived  a  week  before 
the  boat  came  with  his  wife.  Unlike 
vessels  of  those  days  this  one  used  to 
sail  only  by  daylight,  stopping  and  lay- 
ing over  at  night.  Mr.  Reed,  finally 
saw  the  vessel  opposite  the  residence  of 
Almon  Ruggles,  and  rode  out  to  it  on 
horseback.  His  wife  rode  the  horse 
ashore,  and  he  remained  on  the  boat  and 
went  to  Huron  to  take  care  of  his  goods. 
The  trip  from  Buffalo  had  been  made  in 
just  five  weeks. 

Mr.  Reed  bought  the  farm  on  which 
Thomas  Starr  then  lived  (being  on  L.  8, 
R.  7,  of  3d  &ec.  of  township,)  and  is  now 
owned  by  J.  S.  Lowry,  where  he  lived 
till  spring,  when  he  moved  to  Milan  and 


worked  for  Job  Smith,  on  Merry's  mill, 
his  wife  doing  the  cooking  for  the  hands. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year,  181(3,  he  moved 
to  Florence  and  worked  on  a  sawmill,  for 
Mr.  Smith,  being  built  for  E.  S.  Barnuui. 
where  he  stayed  till  the  spring  of  1817, 
working  on  the  mill  and  tending  it  after 
its  completion,  when  he  moved  on  the 
farm  lately  owned  by  Capt.  Asa  Ransom 
(being  on  L.  7,  R.  2,  of  "2d  sec.  of  town- 
ship). He  made  the  first  clearing  on  the 
farm  for  some  time  owned  by  Jeduthnn 
Cobb,  to  whom  he  sum  it  ill  me  year  io_u 
and  moved  to  Oxford,  in  this  county, 
where  he  now  resides. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Reed  is  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  the  labors  and  troubles  of 
the  pioneers  of  these  Firelands.  He 
came  here,  though  with  much  more  means 
than  most  of  them,  arriving  here  with 
about  SlOO  in  money,  besides  having 
paid  for  208  acres  of  land,  and  with  a 
keen  sagacity,  joined  with  his  laborious 
industry,  has  accumulated  a  very  large 
fortune.  He  was  born  in  Tolland,  Ct.,  in 
the  year  1788,  and  was  married  in  1815, 
just  before  starting  fur  the  West.  His 
wife  was  a  na'  iveof  Massachusetts,  where 
she  was  born  in  1796. 

They  have  had  six  children,  three  of 
whom  were  born  in  Berlin  and  three  in 
Oxford,  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  living  excepting  one,  Mrs.  Butman, 
wife  of  Thomas  Butman  of  Milan. 

Mr.  Reed  can  tell  many  interesting  in- 
cidents of  his  pioneer  life,  about  being 
chased  by  wolves,  about  bears,  about  In- 
dians, deer  hunting,  etc.,  which  time  and 
space  will  not  allow  a  relation  of  here. 

Daniel  Butler  moved  into  Berlin  in 
the  year  1814,  from  Cleveland  ;  to  which 
place  he  had  moved  from  Mass.,  in  1811. 
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He  settled  on  L.  7,  II.  12,  on  which  he 
.lived  till  his  death  in  1854,  and  on  which 
his  widow  still  resides  with  several  of 
her  children. 

He  was  horn  in  Conway,  Mass.,  in 
1779.  Losing  a  wife  soon  after  he  came 
here,  he  returned  to  Mass.  and  married 
Jemima  Bishop,  in  1816,  his  present 
widow. 

They  have  had  six  children,  and  Mr. 
Butler  had  two  by  his  former  marriage. 
The  children  of  his  present  wife  were 
Amanda,  Climena,  Lucinda  A.,  Daniel  B., 
Charles  B.  and  Harriet  J.,  all  living  ex- 
cepting Climena. 

.  Mr.  Butlei  was  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  the  township,  acting  in  that  ca- 
pacity in  the  year  1818.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  75  years.  For  some  years  previ- 
ous to  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with 
partial  insanity,  supposed  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  frequent  attacks  of  the  fevers  so 
prevalent  at  an  early  day. 

Nathan  Harris  and  Lybeus  Storrs 
came  in  in  1815,  from  Perry,  Genesee 
county,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Harris  was  born  in 
Berry  ton,  Ct.,  in  which  place  he  was 
married  to  Betsey  Morn. 

They  have  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  there  are  now  living,  Tliomas,  who 
lives  in  Vermillion  township,  Emma  (Mrs. 
Sanders),  who  lives  in  Indiana,  Betsey 
(widow  of  John  Meeker,  and  the  only 
one  living  in  this  township),  Hiram,  who 
lives  in  Huron  county  and  Nathan  in  In- 
diana. Anna,  the  oldest  (Mrs.  Storrs), 
died  some  years  ago  in  Hartland,  Huron 
county,  where  her  husband  moved  at  an 
early  day,  and  also  died. 

Mr.  Harris  died  at  West  Creek,  Ind. 
in  1858.  He  left  this  township  in  1846- 
His  wife  died  the  year  previous. 


Roswell  Wood  and  James  Kellogjt 
came  in  the  fall  of  1810,  from  Tolland. 
Ct.  Mr.  Wood  settled  on  L.  8  It.  3d, 
where  he  always  resided,  and  on  which 
Andrew  Wood  now  resides.  Of  six  chil- 
dren he  is  the  only  one  now  living. 
Nancy  (Mrs.  James  Kellogg,  Jr.),  Sally 
(Mrs.  Nehemiah  Smith),  Margaret  (second 
wife  of  James  Kellogg.  Jr.),  died  at  a  rath- 
er early  day  ;  before  which,  in  1818,  Mrs. 
Wood  and  her  youngest  child  died  ;  Bos- 
well  Wood  died  in  184-t  find  his  fither 
in  1851,  aged  80  years.  He  was  a  good 
specimen  of  an  old  Connecticut  farmer. 

James  Kellogg  settled  on  L.  7,  B.  1. 
He  had  three  children  :  James,  Lydia 
and  Arlieia.  Mr.  Kellogg  died  in  about 
five  years  after  moving  here.  His  wife 
died  several  years  after,  and  Arlieia  (Mrs. 
Keeler),  still  later.  Lydia  (Mrs.  John 
Anderson),  is  probably  now  living  in 
Missouri.  And  James  Kellogg,  Jr.,  re- 
sides in  Bepublic,  Seneca  county,  in  this 
State,  having  lately  moved  there  from 
Bidgefield,  Huron  county,  to  which  place- 
he  moved  from  here  in  1835  or  1836. 

Othniel  Fields  came  in  before  the  year 
1811,  and  bought  L.  9,  B.  6,  of  Samuel 
White,  an  early  settler  here,  who  died 
several  years  since  in  Bichland  county  in 
this  State,  on  which  he  for  a  long  time 
lived,  and  near  which,  on  a  lot  adjoining, 
he  died,  in  the  year  1850,  aged  79. 

He  came  here  from  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  to 
which  place  he  moved  from  Brandon,  Yt., 
at  an  early  day.  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  that  State. 

His  farm  here  had  been  improved  some 
timo  when  he  bought  it,  and  he  used  to 
raise  considerable  corn  on  it;  at  an  early 
day,  and  it  was  so  much  resorted  to  by 
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the   new  settlers  to  buy  his  corn,  that  he  Mr.  Hine  was  for  15  years  a  Justiro  (Jf 

called  his  place  Egypt.  the    Peace  in   this   township,   being  the 

He  kept,  much  of  the  time,  bachelor's      third  one  who  filled  that  office  here. 


hall,  and  long  remained  unmarried  ;  but 
left  a  wife,  who  is  still  living  here.  He 
had  no  children. 

He  was  an  eccentric  old  man  when  I 
first  knew  him.  Though  a  sharp  dealer 
he  was  perfectly  honest,  and  would  never 


There  were  some  improvements  on 
bis  farm  and  a  log  house  when  he  pur- 
chased. He  bought  it  of  a  Mr.  Hubbard 
who  bought  it  of  Anson  Fox,  who  bought 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  the  first  settler. 

Mr.  Hine  died  at  his  residence  in  1844, 


trade  with  a  person  who  manifested  dis-  aged    5G.     His    wife    still    lives    on   the 

honest  traits,  even   if  he   could  drive  a  farm,  with  her  son,  and  can  tell  some  in- 

fr,-..-.r)  hnrrroiti  \}y  doing  so.     Upou  Llie  first  teresting    incidents    of  her  pioneer  life, 

symptoms  of  dishonesty  be  would  break  The  first  night  they  stayed  in  a  log  shan- 

off  all  negotiations  with  a  trader,  and  on  ty  they  saw  a  bear  around  it,  attracted 

again  meeting  him  he  sometimes  would  as  they  supposed,  by  some  fresh  beef  they 

remind  him  of  his  delinquency,  and  that  had  5   no  harm  was  doue  b)'  h>  excepting 

too  very  sharply  and  wittily  ;   especially  the  tright. 

would  this  be  the  case  if  be  had  been  At  one  time  she  heard  a  hallooing  in 
drinking  a  little  too  freely — a  habit  not  the  evening  and,  supposing  that  her 
very  uncommon  here  in  those  times — and  brother,  Mr.  Miner,  who  was  absent,  was 
there  were  several  present,  to  listen  to  lost,  she  blew  the  horn.  The  voice  sound- 
his  sarcasms  which  would  often  be  very  ed  nearer  at  every  blowing  of  the  horn,  to 
amusing  if  not  edifying.  Whilst  pouring  which  it  responded.  At  length  she  be- 
out  his  indignant  witticisms,  on  such  oc-  came  convinced  that  the  voice  was  not  a 
casions,  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  pouting  human  one,  and  becoming  alarmed,  she 
out  his  lips,  and  puffing  and  blowing,  to  called  up  Mr.  Hine,  who  had  retired, 
which,  perhaps,  he  was  considerably  in-  and   upon  bis  listening  to  the  noise,  he 


debted  for  its  effect  on  bis  audience. 

He  possessed  good  natural  abilities, 
was  rather  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind, 
and  very  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his 
neighbors. 

Jared  Hine  came  in  in  1816,  from 
Bethlehem,  Litchfield  county,  Ct.,  and 
settled  the  same  year  on  L.  11,  R.  8, 
where  he  always  resided. 

He  was  married  in  1815  to  Betsey 
Miner,  of  the  place  from  which  he  moved. 
Tbey  have  had  but  one  child,  Henry  W., 
who  resides  on  the  farm  on  which  his 
*ather  settled. 


advised  her  to  stop  blowing  the  horn. — 
That  was  rather  a  fearful  night  to  them 
in  the  wilderness,  with  panthers,  as  they 
supposed,  screaming  around  them. 

Jared  Hine  was  a  very  honorable  cit- 
izen. 

Sheldon,  Nathaniel  and  Charles  Hine 
came  in  from  the  same  place  in  1«17. 

In  the  commencment  of  next  year, 
Sheldon  Hine  returned  to  Connecticut, 
was  married  to  Sally  Osborne,  of  his 
native  place,  and  returned  with  Amos 
Hine  and  his  wife,  the  same  year.  They 
were  over  forty  days  on  their  way,  com- 
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ing  with  ox-teams  ;  and  on  arriving  here, 
Sheldon  Ilinc  found  a  log  house  he  had 
left,  was  consumed,  with  all  its  contents, 
in  addition  to  the  trouble  of  having  suff- 
ered  severely,   the   year   previous,  with 
the  sickness  (ague)  of  the  new  country. 
But  these  pioneers  were  not  easily  dis- 
couraged, and  soon  had  them  homes  here. 
Sheldon  Hine  settled  on  L.  8,  R.  8, — 
which  had  been  taken  up  previously  by 
Joshua  Poyer, — where  he  always  lived, 
and  on  which  he  died  in  1840,  aged  40. 
He  left  seven  children,  all  of  whom  are 
still  living  :    Lucius  A.,  the  well-known 
Reformer,  now  living  near    Cincinnati, 
Horatio  S.,  Daniel   X.,  Theodore  B.,  Le- 
man  G.,  Julia  (Mrs.  S.  T.  Burnham)  and 
Laura  F.  (Mrs.  White).     Mrs.   Iline   is 
still  living  and  enjoying  the  society  of 
her  children. 

Amos  Hine  settled  on  L.  9,  R.  8,  on 
which  he  always  lived,  and  on  which  he 
died  in  1854,  aged  04.  He  was  married 
to  Polly  Allen,  before  leaving  Connecti- 
cut, and  they  have  had  three  children : 
Lorenzo,  Allen  and  Mary  (wife  of  Theo- 
dore Lyons,  of  Milan,  in  this  county). 
The  two  sons  reside  in  this  township. 
Mrs.  Hine  still  resides  on  the  farm  on 
which  they  settled,  and  which  was  at  that 
time  an  entirely  unimproved  one. 

Nathaniel  Hine  made  but  a  short  stay 
in  Berlin,  but  settled  in  Florence, 
where  he  came  to  his  death  by  drown- 
ing, in  1820,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children. 

Charles  Hine  located  on  L.  8,  R.  11. 
He  was  twice  married  but  had  no  child- 
ren. He  died  in  1855,  aged  58,  at  his 
residence.  His  second  wife  is  still  living. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
specimen  of  Yankee  energy   and  perse- 


verance than  the  Hine  pioneers.  They 
all  died  comparatively  young,  expending' 
their  indomitable  energies  in  overcoming 
the  obstacles  in  a  pioneer's  life. 

Sheldon  and  Amos  Hine  in  addition 
to  their  family  operations,  built  and  run  a 
sawmill  on  the  Old  "Woman  creek  run- 
ning through  their  farms,  which  was  not 
only  a  source  of  profit  to  them  but  mot 
and  supplied  a  great  want  of  the  times. 
Sheldon  Hine  especially  did  much,  at  an 
early  day,  to  meet  this  want,  and  his  mill 
was  much  resorted  to,  and  from  a  great 
distance. 

Not  long  after  they  moved  into  the 
country,  Jared,  Sheldon,  Amos  and 
Charles  Hine,  with  Hiram  Judson,  who 
had  just  arrived  here,  had  quite  an  excit- 
ing time,  one  night,  with  a  large  bear. 
It  had  been  treed  by  a  dog,  near  Amos 
Hine's.  And  upon  the  blowing  of  a  horn 
by  Mrs.  Hine,  the  four  men  were  all  on 
hand.  Mr.  Judson  held  a  light,  and 
Amos  fired  at  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
bear.  It  appeared  that  he  hit  it,  for  it 
came  slowly  down,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  dog,  as  soor  as  it  reached  the  ground, 
But  seeming  likely  to  kill  the  dog,  Mr. 
Judson  performed  the  daring  feat  of 
striking  it  several  heavy  blows  with  a 
club,  on  the  back,  when  it  retreated,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog.  They  followed,  and 
soon  came  up  with  it  and  the  dog,  when 
it  came  furiously  at  them.  After  firing 
at  it  ajzain  he  struck  it  several  blows, 
with  his  gun  while  falling  back.  At  this 
juncture,  Mr.  Judson  fell  over  a  log,  and 
extinguished  his  light.  It  was  very  dark 
and  they  were  now  in  a  rather  critical 
situation;  not  daring  to  move,  for  fear  of 
encountering  the  bear.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, heard  it  making  off  from  .them,  and 
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they  were  quite  willing  to  abandon  the  year  since,  in  Milan,  Morris,  now  living 

encounter  for  the  night  and  return  home.  in  Milan,  Betsey,  wife  of  Capt.  Kelly,  of 

In    the    morning,  by    the    traces    of  the  Milan,  Polly,  Mrs.  Green,  now  living  in 

blood,  they  found  it  some  distance  off  in  Townsend,  Huron  county,  Gideon,  who  is 

the  woods,    dead.     Though   large   it  was  in    California,    if  living,    Amos    !>..  who 

quite  lean.  died  in  Wood  county,  and  Hannah,  with 

Samuel   Lewis  came    in    in    the   year  whom  Mr.  Jones  is  now  living,  in  Wood 

1810,  from  N.  Y.,  near  Seneca  Lake,  and  county. 


was  married  some  time  after,  to  Elizabeth 
Hine,  and  settled  on  L.  19th.  S.  4th, 
then  constituting  a  pnrt  of  Vermillion 
township.  It  a)  v>  u  >  o  *  tiaamtJ  Lis  hcxii~. 
He  died  in  1851,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
relatives,  in  the  west,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, aged  55  years.  He  left  a  wife,  now 
Mrs.  Oliver  Peake,  and  sis  children,  and 


Aaron  Benschoter  and  wife  e.une  in 
from  Neversink,  Sullivan  countv,  X.  Y., 
with  their  sons  William  and  Daniel  Ben- 


auuuiei 


Peak,  in  the  fall  of  1816.  He  was  aged, 
and  himself  always,  I  believe,  lived  with 
some  of  their  children.  He  died  some 
time  before  his  wife,  who  has  been  dead 


had  lost  four  children.     There  are   four      about  twenty  years.     They  both  lived  to 
sons:    Lyman,  Charles,  Baldwin  and  Lu-      a  very  advanced  age. 


ther,  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Clarinda  and  Mary  (Mrs.  Raws,) 
live  in  Camden,  Lorain  county. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  been  a  hard  laborer  and 
accumulated  considerable  property.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  sympathies  and  had 
warm  friends,  in  whose  memories  he  yet 
lives. 

Lewis  Jones  came  into  this  county  in 
1816,  and  soon  after  settled  in  Berlin. 
He  moved  from  Bushkill,  Sullivan  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  and  was  born  on  Long  Island, 
in  that  state.     He  settled    first  on  L.  7, 


William  Benschoter  settled  on  L.  27, 
It.  4,  where  he  died  many  years  since. 
His  wife  died  in  the  same  place  some 
years  after. 

There  is  but  one  member  of  his  family 
now  living  in  the  township:  Esther,  the 
wife  of  Joel  Fox;  Oliver,  Alansou,  Al- 
mon  and  Betsey  D.,  all  live,  I  believe,  at 
the  west. 

Daniel  Benschoter,  not  long  after  com- 
ing here,  settled  on  L.  12,  R.  8,  where 
he  now  resides.  He  is  living  with  his 
second    wife,  who  was  Rebecca  Smith, 


R.  5,  from  which  he  moved  in  a  few  years  daughter  of  Hezekiah  Smith,  having  lost 
and  located  on  L.  12  R.  6.  He  moved  his  first  wife  shortly  after  he  came  here, 
near  twenty  years  since,  to  Wood  county  They  have  six  children:  Gardner,  Lean- 
in  this  state,  where  he  now  resides,  with  der,  Sheffield,  Hoffman,  ■  Cordelia  and 
a  daughter.  His  wife  died  soon  after  Eliza;  of  whom  Gardner,  Hoffman  and 
they  moved  from  here.  Her  native  place  Cordelia,  Mrs.  Barry,  live  in  this  town- 
was  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  And  her  maid-  ship.  The  others  live,  I  believe,  in  In- 
en  name  was   Hannah   Ewiliken.     They  diana. 

had  eight  children:  Levi,  now  living  in  The    connections   of  the    Benschoters 

this  township,  Alvah  J.,  who  died  over  a  are  very  numerous. 
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Oliver  Peak  eanie  in  iu  the   spring  of  Waterford,    New     London    county,    Ct., 

1817,   from   Neversink,   N.   Y.,  but   was  where  lie  was  born  in  177G. 

born  in  Starksburgh,  Addison  county  Vt.,  His  wife,  Bebecca  Miner,  was  born  in 

in  1097.     Before  leaving  N.  Y.  he    mar-  the  same  county.     They  were  married  in 

ried  Mary  Bensehoter,  daughter  of  Aaron  1779. 

B.,  of  that  place.     Not  long  after   arriv-  He  gettled  on  L   10   R  1?  of  the  town. 


ing  here  he  settled  on  L.  18  See.  4,  then 
of  Vermillion,  on  which  he  still  resides. 
He  is  now  living  with  his  second  wife, (who 
Was  the  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Lewis) 
having  lost  his  first  wife  some  years 
since.  He  has  had  five  children,  all  of 
whom  are  now  living: — Daniel,  Hiram, 
George  and  Mary  J.  (wife  of  George 
Douglas,  and  living  in  Vermillion,)  and 
Amy;  with  one  exception,  all  now  living 
in  this  township. 

Mr.  Peak  was  for  many  years  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  this  township. 

He  came  into  this  township  like  most 
of  the  settlers,  with  little  means.  But 
by  laborious  industry  and  economy,  has 
accumulated  what  is  here  called  a  large 
property.  Like  some  other  early  settlers 
excessive  labor  has  injured  his  health, 
which  has  not  been  good  of  late.  He  is 
now  in  his  65th  year. 

Beuben  Brooks  came  in  soon  after  Mr. 


ship.  He  built  a  framed  house  on  it  in 
the  fall  of  that  year,  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  one  built  in  that 
township 

He  always  lived  on  this  place,  and 
died  there  in  1829,  aged  02,  and  ^hor:, 
also,  his  wife  died  in  1834,  aged  67. 

They  had  eleven  children:  Paul  G., 
who  came  out  a  year  previous  to  his  father, 
and  settled  on  L.  11,  11.  2,  and  lived  for 
many  years,  and  from  which  he  moved 
some  years  since,  to  Norwalk,  Huron 
county,  where  he  died  in  1855  or  1856, 
leaving  a  wife  and  two  children.  His 
widow  and  one  daughter  still  reside 
there. 

Truman  M.  settled  some  time  after  com- 
ing in,  on  L.  10  B.  2,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided.  He  was  married  to  Anne 
Whiteman,  of  Borrah,  Ct.,  before  mov- 
ing here,  with  ,vhom  he  yet  lives,  on  the 


above    location.     They    have    had    three 
Peak,  from  the  Holland  purchase,  N   Y.,      children.    Gurdon>    Horace    and    Lucaa. 

and  settled  on  the  same  lot  of  land  with  Horace  ig  now  j.^  Qn  ^  homestead) 
him.  He  died  recently  at  his  residence,  and  ^  Qther  brothers  regide  in  Minne. 
on  L.  17,  near  the  place  of  his  first  set- 
tlement. His  second  wife  is  still  living. 
His  first  wife  died  some  years  since. 

There  is  but  one  of  his  children  now 
living  in  the  township:  Absalom,  who 
lives  onL.  28,  William,  another  son,  lives 
in  Indiana.  There  are  two  or  more 
daughters,  of  whose  places  of  residence 
I  am  not  informed. 


sota. 

Nancy  (widow  of  Zadock  Danom,  who 
came  in  in  1816,  and  died  some  years 
since  in  Indiana),  now  lives  in  Indiana. 

Bebecca  (Mrs.  Daniel  Bensehoter)  and 
Maria  live  in  this  township,  where  Maria 
died. 

Nehemiah  lives  in  Iowa.  Patty  (Mrs. 
Benjamin  Smith,)  lives  in  Lyme,  Huron 


Hezekiah  Smith  came  in  in  1817,  from      county,  and  Hezekiah  in  Indiana.     Theo- 
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dore  died  in  Connecticut,  and  Henry  and 
Emelinc  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Smith's  family  can  tell  many  inci- 
'  dents  of  the  journey  (which  took  forty- 
four  days  with  an  ox-team)  into  this  coun- 
try, and  wolf  and  bear  stories  connected 
with  their  pioneer  life  here. 

Joshua  Phillips  came  from  Lima,  Liv- 
ingston county.  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1817, 
and  located  the  next  year  on  L.  7  R.  4, 
(having  stopped  a  few  weeks  in  Florence 
and  living  a  few  months  in  s  ?r»>yn  shan-y 
built  by  him  on  L.  6,  R.  4,  a-half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  where  S. 
0.  Kellogg  now  lives),  where  he  resided 
till  the  spring  of  1823, when  he  bought  and 
settled  on  parts  of  lots  10  and  11,  11.  6,  on 
which  he  ever  after  lived,  and  on  which 
he  died  in  the  spring  of  1845.  He  was 
born  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784, 
moved  to  Massachusetts  when  quite 
young,  wa3  married  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
to  Rebacca  Smith  of  that  place,  in  the 
year  1803. 

In  connection  with  farming  he  worked 
at  stone-cutting  and  masoning  considera- 
bly, at  an  early  day.  He  opened  the  first 
stone-quarry  in  the  township. 

He  was  a  pioneer  Elder  in  the  Raptist 
denomination.  And  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  his  relations  to  know  that  it  was  gener- 
ally believed,  that  in  this  calling  (while 
wanting  some  of  the  qualifications  more 
uncommon  than  in  modern  times,)  he 
aimed  to  promote  the  highest  interest  of 
his  fellow  beings. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  dwell- 
ing minutely  and  so  long  on  scenery  and 
events  engraved  on  my  memory.  Often 
have  I  visited  those  old  locations,  in 
search  of  the  feelings  of  my  childhood! 


and  as  often  came  back  with  the  painful 
consciousness  that  I  had  failed  to  find 
them.  Those  feelings  never  come  back 
again  in  all  their  freshness;  memory  will 
not  resuscitate  them.  And  this  fact  may 
account  for  the  painful  sensations  which 
arise  while  dwelling  on  the  enjoyments 
of  the  past. 

He  left  a  wife  and  five  children,  and 
has  been  the  father  of  seven  children: 
Zalmuna,  Zebah,  Joshua,  Rebecca  (Mrs. 
Lowry),  Xenonhon,  Solomon  and  Eliza 
(Mrs.  Chapman).  Joshua  dieu  whilst 
quite  young,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Zebah 
died  of  the  cholera,  in  1834;  all  the  rest 
are  residents  of  this  township. 

His  widow  lives  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Whitney,  and  spends  much  of  her  time 
with  her  children.  She  is  in  her  82nd 
year,  and  I  believe,  the  oldest  woman 
now  living  in  the  township,  and  quite 
active  for  a  person  of  her  age. 

Thomas  Stevens  came  in  from  the 
same  place  in  February,  1818,  and  set- 
tled on  L.  8  R.  4,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death  in  1835. 

He  was  the  second  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  township,  Daniel  Butler  having 
been  the  first.  He  made  a  good  Justice 
and  also  a  good  school  teacher.  He 
taught  the  third  school  in  the  township. 
He  taught  over  a  year  in  all,  in  an  old 
losr  schoolhouse,  the  first  one  built  near 
the  centre.  It  stood  near  the  old  block 
schoolhouse,  since  built. 

Among  his  scholars  were  Horace  L., 
Edwin  I.,  Elihu  P.,  Benjamin  L.  and 
Mary  Ann  (now  Mrs.  John  Summers). 
Hill,  Zalmuna,  Zebah,  Rebecca  and 
Xenophon  Phillips,  (I  learned  the  alpha- 
bet of  him.)     Nancy  Anderson  and  Ros- 
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well  Wood  Jr.,  Lorinda  and  Polly  Stevens 
Charles,  David  and  Iliram  Fox,  Levi, 
Alvah  and  Mary  Jones,  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

He  had  some  peculiar  eccentricities, 
as  a  teacher.  When  coaxing  and  flatter- 
ing failed  to  secure  attention  to  studies, 
he  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  scolding, 
which  was  so  effectual,  in  most  cases, 
that  he  seldom  used  his  rod,  though  he 
kept  one. 

lie  would  pace  the  room  and  commence 
and  continue  to  repeat  the  word  study, 
and  every  time  with  increased  emphasis 
and  louder,  till  he  reached  the  top  of  his 
voice,  in  the  meantime  increasing  the 
speed  of  his  movements,  and  rubbing  his 
chin  rapidly  with  his  thumb  and  fingers. 
When  he  had  reached  his  highest  key- 
note, all  in  the  room  would  generally  be 
attending  to  their  studies,  who  were  not 
too  much  frightened  to  do  so. 

The  branches  taught  at  that  time,  were 
only  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. And  we  had  some  good  schools. 
I  certainly  never  learned  faster  than  I 
did  at  this  school. 

Mr.  Stevens  left  a  wife  and  two  child- 
ren: Lucinda  (Mrs.  widow  Steen,  now 
living  in  Florence)  and  Polly,  (the  first 
wife  of  William  Poyer).  Polly  died 
some  years  since  in  this  township.  And 
Mrs.  Stevens  is  living  with  her  daughter, 
in  Florence.  Mr.  Stevens,  as  I  recollect 
him,  was  of  short  stature,  small  and 
stooped,  somewhat;  and  on  an  emergency 
was  very  energetical.  lie  was  well  edu- 
cated, for  his  time.  He  understood 
English  grammar,  but  generally  refused 
to  use  his  knowledge  of  it,  in  conversa- 
tion, alleging   that  he   was  ashamed   to 


differ  so  much  from  his  neighbors. 

I  am  tempted,  in  conclusion,  to  relate 
an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Stevens,  here,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  traits  and  eccentricities, 
which  lies  revered  in  my  recollection.  I 
trust  no  offence  will  be  taken  or  harm 
done  by  it.  For  the  last  thing  I  would 
do  would  be  to  give  offence  to  relatives 
of  this  good  neighbor  and  my  first  school 
teacher. 

While  quite  young,  in  company  with 
some  other  careless  boys,  I  wa=  playin^ 
on  some  coal  prepared  by  him  foi  the 
blacksmith ;  we  were  probably,  though 
ignorantly,  injuring  it.  He  saw  us,  and 
came  out  of  his  house  towards  us.  I  be- 
lieve when  he  first  started  towards  us,  he 
was  rubbing  his  chin,  and  halloing  coals, 
frequently.  As  he  approached  nearer, 
his  voice  raised  louder,  and  every  time 
he  halloed  coal  he  jumped  up  from  the 
ground,  and  every  time  he  jumped  up 
he  struck  his  fists  together  above  his 
head.  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
toe  left  the  coal-pit  before  he  got  there. 
He  doubtless  had  a  laugh  at  the  fright  he 
had  given  us. 

Noah  Hill  cam  3  into  the  township  in 
the  year  1817,  and  bought  L.  7,  R.  7,  of 
Xathan  Smith,  a  well-known  Methodist 
minister,  and  an  early  settler  here,  who 
had  made  some  improvements  on  it.  He 
returned  to  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  where  he 
had  left  his  family,  and  moved,  the  next 
year,  1818,  into  the  township  with  it 
and  settled  on  that  lot,  having  made  pre- 
paratory arrangements  for  its  removal 
the  year  previous. 

He  was  born  in  Guilford,  Xew  Haven 
county,  Ct.,  in  1784,  at  which  place  he 
was  married  to  Sukey  Butler,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Butler,  of  Saybrook,  in  that 
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state.     Mrs.  Hill  was  born  in  1784,  the  been  abstained  from,  as  he  states,  merely 

game  year  of  her  husband,  at  that  place,  out  of  spite. 

They  moved  to  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  in  1812,  Mrs.  Hill  is  quite  active  for  one  of  her 
not  deeming  it  prudent  at  that  time,  on  age  (73  years),  and  still  attends  to  house- 
account  of  the  war  to   move  farther  west,  hold  affairs. 

They  have  had  eleven  children:  Horace  But  we  are  often  reminded  by  their 

L.,    Edwin  1.,  Elihu  P.,    Benjamin    L.,  appearance   that  they  are  passing  away, 

Mary  Ann,  Rachel,  Henrietta,  Hester  C.  and  wfll  S00n  join  their  fellow  pioneers, 

George  S.,  Noah,   Saiah  C.  and  Sterling  w]10  have  passed  over. 

X.,  of  whom  five  were  born  before  mov-  Nathan  E.  Lewis  moved  in  at  the  same 

ing  here,  and  nine  are  now  living.    Noah  t[me^  from  t}ie  same  piacej  an£  settled  on 

Jr.  died  here   when  quite  young  at  an  t^e  same  :ot  ^^  ^r.   t-m      rr^   fi] .... 


early  day;  and  Sterling  N.  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  bridge,  some  years  since, 
when  about  12  years  of  age.  All  the  rest 
now  reside  in  this  township,  excepting 
Mary  Ann  (wife  of  John  Summers,  Esq., 
residing  in  Vermillion  township),  and 
Hester  C,  (wife  of  Ralph  L.  Cobb,  now 
residing  in  East  Cleveland). 

Mr.  Hill  used  to  work  at  ship  building, 
in  Ct.  He  assisted  in  building  the  brig 
Commerce,  lost  by  Capt.  Riley  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  an  account  of  which  was 
the  first  book  I  ever  read,  and  listening 
to  its  perusal  did  more  to  create  in  me  a 
thirst  for  reading  than  any  other  circum- 
stance. In  fact,  I  learned  to  read  in  order 
to  read  Riley's  narrative  myself.  Mr. 
Hill,  in  connection  with  his  family  opera- 


wife  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  they 
came  originally  from  the  same  place  in 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Lewis  resided  fur 
years  in  this  township.  But  none  of  his 
family  are  now  residents  of  it.  His 
children,  most  if  not  all,  reside  in  Mich- 
igan, to  which  state  he  moved  long  since, 
and  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  age.  He  had  been 
a  sailor  in  his  younger  days,  and  it  was 
very  interesting  to  listen  to  his  talcs  of 
the  sea.  His  first  wife  died  in  this  town- 
ship. 

Daniel  Reynolds  came  in  in  1817  from 
Sullivan  county,  N.Y.,  and  settled,  at  first, 
on  L.  9,  R.  11,  where  he  lived  for  eight 
years,  and  then  moved  to  L.  12,  R.  8, 
where  he  lived  for  twentv-eieht  years,  at 


tions,  has   worked   considerably   at   his  wnich  place  his  wife  dfed,  in  1846,  aged 

trade  here,  having  assisted  in  building  Q\  years. 

several  vessels  for  Lake  servic.  He  had  four  children:  Isaac  T.,  now 

He  served   the  township   for   several  living  in  Huron  township,  Rachel  (Mrs. 

years  as  a  Justice  of  the   Peace,  and  in  Hiram  Judson,  who  died  recently  in  this 

"ther  offices.     Township  elections  used  at  township),   Jane   (Mrs.   King,  who    also 

an  early  day,  to  be  held  at  his  residence,  died  here  some  years   since,  and  Polly, 

He  has   always  resided  on   the   place  of  with  whom  Mr.  Reynolds  now  lives,   at 

his  first   settlement,  and  still  performs  the  age  of  77.     He  lately  lost  his  second 

some  labor  at  the  age  of  78.     He  has  not  wife. — But  as   a  lengthened  account  of 

tasted    fermented    liquors   for    the   last  his  experience  in  the  pioneer  life,  written 

twenty -five    years,  even    lemonade   has  by  himself,  has  been  published  in  a  late 
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No.  of  the  Firelanda  Pioneer,  there  is  no 
need  of  enlarging  upon  it  here. 

Robert  Wolverton  came  into  this  coun- 
ty from  the  state  of  New  York,  at  an 
early  day,  and  I  believe,  into  this  town- 
ship in  the  year  1817.  lie  lived  at  first 
on  L,  4,  R.  4,  and  subsequently  for  some 
-time  on  L.  G,  R.  G,  but  moved  from  the 
township  at  an  early  day.  He  died,  I 
believe,  in  Canada  West,  a  few  years 
since,  where  his  wife  now  resides'  with 
her  daughter. 

They  had  eight  children:  Kata,  who 
died  in  this  township,  Charles  (died  since 


They  left  a  considerable  property  to 
their  children,  of  whom  they  had  eleven, 
of  whom  only  four  are  now  living.  Ben- 
jamin died  here  near  the  residence  of  his 
father,  about  twenty  years  since;  Eliza 
(Mrs.  Ellis,  now  lives  on  the  old  home- 
stead), Almena  (Mrs.  Hall),  resides  here, 
John  died  recently  in  California,  David 
died  here,  and  George  and  Julius  now 
live  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Harry  died  recently 
in  this  township.  David  Walker  opened 
a  tavern  here  soon  after  he  r.^tv  ed,  and  long 
continued  it.  He  was  the  first  postmaster 
within  the  original  limits  of  Berlin. 

Norman  Walker  came  in  from  Connec- 


leaving),  Amy,   living  in   Paris,  Canada,  ticut  here  two  years  later,  and    settled 

lately,  John,   Silas   and  Enos  (places  of  near  the  residence  of  his  brother  David, 

residence   not  known),  Amy  and    Eliza,  but  ,jied  at  an  ear]y  <jay.     There  is   but 

supposed  to  be  in  Canada.  one   member   of   his    family   now   living 

Mr.  Wolverton  was  an  active  man,  and  here:    the  wife   of   Elsworth    Burnham, 

was    an  early    mail  contractor  in    these  Esq.,  with  whom  her  mother,  the  widow 

parts,  and  at  one  time   did  considerable  of  Norman   Walker,    long   resided,    and 

business  with  his  sons  in  carrying  the  mail,  where  she  died  a  few  years  since, 
with   passengers,   from  Cleveland   west-  Timothy   Tenant  moved  in   from  near 

ward  through  here.     He  opened  the  first  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in   the   year  1818,   and 

tavern  here"  and  was  the  first  blacksmith  settled  on  L.  3,  R.  7.  which   had   been 

within  the  original  line  of  Berlin.  taken  up  by  Oliver  Proctor,  his  son-m  ■ 

„     .,_„  ,  c        n  r     4.  law.  who  came  in  a  year  previous. 

David  Walker  moved  from  Connecticut  J'lw>       u  J        y  . 

here   in  the  year  1817.     He  was  born  in  Mr.  Tenant  was  born  in  Lyme,  New  Lon- 

Vernon    Ct.,  in  177G.     His  wife.  Hannah  don  Co.,  Ct.,  in  17G0,  and  was  married  in 

Burgess,   was  born  in    Tolland,    Ct.,   in  1786,   to  Temperance  Pomeroy,  of  Col- 

1798.     They    were    married    in     1790.  Chester,  then  18  years  of  age.  They  have 

After  stopping  a   short  time    in   Elyria,  had  twelve  children:  Sophia  (Mrs.  Soper), 

Lorain  county,  he  moved  here,  and  settled  now  living  in  this  township,  Charles  P., 

on  L.  5,   R.  2,   where  his  wife  died   in  who  died  a  few  years  since,  at  the  south, 

1851,  and    where   he  remained  most  of  Daniel,  now  residing  on  the  old  home- 

the  time  after  moving  here,  but  died   at  stead,    Edwin,  died    in  Michigan,    some 

his  son's,  Harry  Walker,  in   1859.     Mr.  years  ago,   Sterling,   now   living  on  the 

Walker  and  wife  were  emphatically  hard      southern  line  of  the    township,    Henry, 

workers,    notwithstanding     which     they  now  living  in  Indiana,  Lucy  Ann,  first 

Jived  much  above  the  average  life  of  the  wife  of  Edwin  I.  Hill,  who   died  here  a 

pioneers  here.  number  of  years   ago,  Fanny  J.,  wife   of 
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II.  L.  Hill,  living  here,  Caroline,  wife  of  By  labor  and  care  he  has  become  wealthy 
R.  M.  Eansora,  living  here,  Clarissa,  Mrs.  John  Weatherlow  and  George  Whitnev 

Glenn,    living  in  Tiffin,   Seneca   county,  came  in  1819  from  Junius,  Seneca  coun- 

and  Eliza,  "who  died    here    many    years  ty,  N.  Y.,   and  settled  on  L.    10,   R.   7, 

since,  quite  young.  which  they  bought  of  a  Mr.  Dixon,  being 

Mr.  Tenant  learned  the  blacksmith's  the  lot  on  which  the  first  improvement 
trade  in  Connecticut,  brought  the  anvil  was  made  in  the  township  by  John  Dun- 
on    which  he    had  always  worked,  with  bar,  in  1809. 

him  here,  and  has  always  used  the  same  They  both  remained  on  it.  Mr.  Weather- 
one.  He  was  a  man  of  active  energies,  low  died  thereabout  twenty-five  years  since, 
and  it  is  said  by  one  who  knows,  that  he  leaving  a  wife  and  five  children:  Lucy, 
never  disappointed  a  customer  as  to  time  (Mra.  A.Halbite,  now  living  in  Huron  town- 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  promise  of  work,  ship,)  Caroline  (first  wile  of  Capt.  L.  Uase, 
Mr.  Tenant  lived, at  different  times,  with  who  died  in  1837,  in  Vermillion,)  Samuel, 
several  of  his  children,  in  the  later  years  n  >w  living  at  North  Berlin,  William,  now 
of  his  life;  but  died  on  the  old  homestead  in  California,  and  John,  whose  home  is 
in  1845,  at  the  age  of  75.  still  here.    Mrs.  Weatherlow  died   the  pres- 

Mrs.  Tenant  survived  him  eight  years,  ent  year  at  her  son's,  Samuel  Weatherlow, 

She  lived,  the  last  few  years  before  her  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age.    She  had  been 

death,   with    her    daughter,  Mrs.  Soper;  quite  infirm  for  several  years.  George  Whit 


but  died  whilst  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Glenn,  in  Tiffin,  in  1853. 

The     connections    of  this    family    are 
quite  numerous. 


ney  still  lives  on  the  same  place  with  his 
second  wife,  having  lost  his  first  wife  over 
twenty- five  years  since.  He  is  eevenfy- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  still  performs  active 


D.  W.  Tenant,  by  laborious  industry  labor.     He   was    a    native  of  New   Hamp- 

and  economy,  has  become  wealthy.  sbire,  whose  sons  are  generally  hardy. 

Nathaniel    Thorp  came  in  1818  from  Jeduthan  Cobb  came  in  the  Fall  of  1819, 

Hebron,  Ct.,  in  company  with  Moses  R.  from  Tolland,  Ct.,    where    he   was  born  in 

Burnham.     He  was  born  in  New  London  1791,  bought  of  Samuel  Reed,  L.  7,  R.  2,  on 

Ct.,  in  1793.     In  1822  he  settled  on   L.  which  he  settled,  and   on  which   he  resided 

8and9,R.  1.     He  hashad  two  wives,  nei-  till  his  death.     He  died  in  1  827,  aged  thir 

ther   of  whom  are  now  living.     By  his  ty-six   years.       He   made   considerable  im- 

first  marriage  he  had  four  children,  only  provement   on    the  place  before   his   death, 

one  of  whom  are  now  living:  Jeremiah,  Mr.    Reed  says    he    had    erected    the    first 

with  whom  he  now  resides  on  the  place  frame  bam   in    the  township    on  the  place, 

where  he  settled.     Perhaps  no  man  ever  before   selling   it    to  Mr.  Cobb.     Mr.  Cobb 

living  in  the  township,  has  labored  hard-  built   a   saw  mill  on  it.     He  was  an  ener- 

er  than  Mr.  Thorp.     He  used  to  digmore  getical    business  man    and  a  worthy  prorai- 

potatoes    than  any  two   common    hands,  nent  citizen.     He  left  a  wife  and  three  chil- 

and  it  is  doubtful   if  one  can  be  found  dren  :   Ahira,  now  living  in  Cleveland,  and 

even  now,  at  his  advanced  age ,  to  success-  who  by  mercantile  operations  and  otherwise 

fully  compete  with  him  in  such  labor,  has  become  quite  wealthy;   Ralph  L„   now 
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living  in  East  Cleveland,  and  Sally,  wife  of 
E.  P.  Hill,  in  tbis  township. 

Mrs.  Cobb  lives  with  her  children,  and  at 
present  in  Cleveland.  She  was  born  in  Tol- 
land, Ct.,  in  1794,  her  maiden  name  was 
Harriet  Gregg,  and  she  was  married  in 
Connecticut,  her  Dative  State,  to  Mr.  Cobb. 

Oliver  Pearl  and  Uriah  Utley  came  in 
from  Connecticut  at  the  same  time  with 
Mr.  Cobb.  Mr.  Utley  n?ver  made  a  perma- 
nent settlemeLt  here,  and  died  Dot  lon^  after 

...  D 

his  arrival. 

Mr.  Pearl  settled  on  L.  2,  R,  2,  on  which 
he  remained  for  about  eighteen  years,  and 
died  in  the  year  1837,  on  that  place;  on 
which  his  widow  still  resides.  The  farm 
was  bought  by  him  of  Win.  Eldridge,  before 
Mr.  Pearl  moved  here. 

They  had  ten  children  :  Oliver,  Ancil 
H.,  Mary,  William,  Emeline,  Albert,  Ma- 
nila, Addison,  Harriet,  and  Jerome,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  Ancil  H.,  Ma- 
ry Ann  and  Jerome  are  now  livinor  and 
all  in  this  county,  excepting  Emeline,  (Mrs. 
Ellis,)  now  living  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Pearl 
was  generally  considered  a  worthy  man. 

Thomas  and  Titus  Daniels  came  in  from 
Chenango  county,  in  1819.  The  Poyers 
came  from  the  same  place  at  a  later  day,  or 
most  of  them,  for  it  seems  from  some  evi- 
dences that  Joshua  Poyer  was  here  in  1817 
Thomas  Daniels  settled  on  L.  3,  R.  2,  and 
Titus  on  L.  3,  R.  3,  on  which  they  remained. 
Thomas  was  a  blacksmith  as  well  as  farmer. 
Himself  and  wife  died  some  years  since,  aDd 
there  are  none  of  his  family  in  the  town- 
ship. Several  are  living  west,  in  Indiana, 
I  believe. 

Titus  Daniels  is  living  with  a  second 
wife  and  has  several  children,  and  some 
sons  grown  to  manhood,  all  living  in  this 
county,  Smith  and  Philo  among  the  num- 


ber. 

Mary  R.  Burnham  and  Nathaniel 
Thorpe  came  in  here  in  the  Fall  of  1818 
from  Hebron,  Tolland  county,  Ct.,  and  he 
returned  in  the  Fall  of  1819,  and  came 
back  in  1820,  with  Elsworth  Burnham, 
his  brother  and  a  Mr.  Skinner.  Moses 
and  Elsworth  Burnham  settled  on  L.  3, 
R.  6,  where  Elsworth  yet  resides,  and 
where  Moses  resided  till  within  a  few 
years.  He  now  resides  in  Indiana  with 
all  his  family. 

David  Butler  moved  into  Delaware 
county,  in  this  State,  as  early  as  1805, 
from  Lennox,  Mass.,  but  did  not  move 
into  this  township  till  1820.  He  was 
born  in  Conway,  Mass.,  in  1781,  and  was 
married  to  Abigail  Barr,  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  He  settled  on  L.  5,  R.  12,  on 
which  a  3Ir.  Brewbaker  had  lived  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  on  which  he  still  lives 
with  a  grand  child.  His  wife  died  a  few 
years  since.  They  had  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, all  now  living  west,  excepting 
George,  who  had  long  been  a  prominent 
resident  of  this  township,  and  still  owns 
a  large  propertv  here,  though  he  recently 
moved  into  Milan  township,  where  he  now 
resides. 

Cyrus  Call  moved  to  Perry,  Lake 
county,  in  this  State  in  1818,  from,  I  be- 
lieve, the  State  of  Xew  York,  but  did 
not  move  into  this  township  till  1820. 
He  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Windsor 
county,  Vt.,  in  1772.  He  was  a  pioneer 
Baptist  minister  and  came  here  a  year 
before  his  family  in  1819,  as  a  mission- 
ary appointed  by  the  Grand  River  Mis- 
sionary Board,  and  made  a  contract  dur- 
ing that  time  to  settle  here  as  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church — which  relation  he 
maintained   about   ten   years.      He   was 
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hired  at  first  by  the  Board  to  preach  one- 
half  of  the  time  to  the  church  here  and 
to  tray_el  the  other  half  and  preach  in  all 
parts  of  the  Firelands,  his  circuit  extend- 
ing even  beyond  its  boundaries  into  Lo- 
rain and  Seneca  counties.  He  used  to 
travel  without  roads  or  bridges  and  often 
in  grass  so  tall  that  it  reached  above  his 
head  on  horseback. 

Elder  Call  says  he  was  the  first  set- 
tled minister  between  Cleveland  and  the 
"  Indian  Land."  He  settled  on  L  7,  R 
5,  where  he  always  resided.  He  was 
married  in  New  York  State,  I  believe  to 
Sally  Cross.  They  have  had  nine  chil- 
dren :  one  died  before  he  moved  here, 
Polly  (Mrs.  Middleton)  died  at  the  west 
some  years  since;  Essex,  died  in  Clarks- 
field,  Huron  county,  a  few  years  ago  ; 
Sally  (Mrs.  Hanes)  and  Jo  now  live  in 
Vermillion  township;  Carlo,  who  lives  in 
Wood  county  in  this  State  ;  Harriet  (Mrs. 
Laughlin)  who  died  a  few  years  since  in 
this  county,  and  Dana  C.  moved  the  pres- 
ent year  to  Hancock  county  in  this  State. 
There  are  now  some  of  the  family  resid- 
ing here.  The  descendants,  including 
great  grand-children  of  Elder  Call  have 
been  near  100.  He  died  over  a  year 
since  in  his  88th  year  after  much  suffer- 
ing for  several  years  past  from  disease. 
Mrs.  Call  died  the  present  year  aged  80. 

Elder  Call  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors a  good  physical  constitution,  with 
strong  enduring  powers — a  great  tenacity 
for  life,  and  but  for  disease  might  have 
lived  to  100  years  or  over.  He  had  late- 
ly a  brother  living    older    than    himself. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  self-forcettinrj  be- 
es o 

nevolence,  a  characteristic  of  the  family 
generally.    A  refreshing  exhibition  when 


too  much  of  our  benevolence  is  like  that 
of  one  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was 
very  benevolent  when  it  was  for  his  inter- 
est to  be  so. 

Joseph  Tucker  came  in  from  Connecti- 
cut, in  1820,  and  located  on  L.  9,  R.  4, 
where  he  died  about  20  years  since,  and 
where  his  wife  died  some  years  before. 
None  of  his  family  are  now  living  in  the 
township.  An  only  son,  Henry  Tucker, 
is  now  living  in  Wisconsin. 

The  oldest  person  that  has  ev*»r  lived 
in  this  township,  a  maiden  lady,  Ruth 
Radin,  died  here  the  present  year  in  the 
9'2d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  early 
settler  and  came  from  Connecticut. 

It  falls  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
effort  to  bring  down  this  record  any  far- 
ther at  present.  It  is  intended  to  notice 
only  those  who  settled  here  previous  to 
the  year  1820. 

It  has  been  done,  I  know,  imperfectly 
— in  part  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  ma- 
terials, many  of  which  have  been  lost.  It 
ouirht  to  have  been  done  sooner,  and  before 
most  of  the  pioneers  were  gone.  Many 
transient  settlers  have  not  been  noticed, 
and  even  permanent  ones  may  have  been 
omitted. 

Many  prominent  citizens  came  in  soon 
after  the  year  1*20.  The  Poyers,  the 
Tillinghasts,  the  Fullers,  the  Otises, 
the  Ransoms,  the  Kelloggs  and  others, 
remain  to  be  noticed  by  the  future  his- 
torian of  Berlin,  and  they  are  now  fur- 
nishing by  their  deeds  materials  for  fu- 
ture history. 

The  first  physician  who  located  in  Ber- 
lin was  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Baker,  who  came  in 
from  Connecticut  in  1822,  and  located  at 
first  here.  He  resided  at  Jeduthan 
Cobb's.  It  is  true  he  did  not  remain  here 
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long— but  Berlin  is  proud  of  claiming  him  The  second  school  opened  in  the  town- 

as  her  first  physician.     lie  soon  removed      ship  was  in  a  schoolhouse  built  on   the 
to  Florence  township,  where  he  remained      farm  of  Daniel  Butler,  built  in  the  year 


many  years  ;  from  which  place  he  re- 
moved to  Norwalk,  Huron  county,  his 
present  place  of  residence. 

Most  of  the  physicians   who  settled  in 
this  vicinity  before   him   did  not  seem  to 


1815.  It  was  kept  by  Sophia  Care  of 
New  London,  Ct.,  in  the  winter  of  1^15 
and  '16.  Among  the  scholars  were,  Abel, 
Abigail  and  Bebe  Leach;  John  Eatuchan- 
cy  and  AnnaLaughlin;  Emily  andLuciuda 


-  understand  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  Kilbourue;  Sally  and  Betsey  Hoak;  lieu- 
nor  treat  them  successfully.  He  was  ben  and  Sarah  Ann  Butler;  George  Free- 
very  successful  and  became  very  popular.  man  and  Mary  Ann  Millspan;  Mary,  Ar- 
thur and  Wakeful  Howard;  Phebe  and 
Mahala  Daily;  Polly,  Andrew  and  Bebee- 
ca  Brubaker;  James,  Benjamin  and  Ann 
Mingus  and  Orsamusand  George  Kellogg. 

Henry  Brady  was  the  next  teacher  in 
this  house.     The  house  was  paid  for  by 


His  practice  was  very  extensive,  extend- 
ing feevond  LL_  boi.ndarie::  cf  fhc  Fire- 
lands.  He  was  an  angel  of  mercy  in  his 
visits  to  the  families  of  many  pioneers, 
who  felt  themselves  comparatively  safer 
whilst  within  reach  of  his  healing  reme- 


dies.    It  was  long  after  his  retiring  from  taxation. 

practice  before  many  thought  they  could  The  third  schoolhouse,  was  the  one 
dispense  with  his  services  when  sickness  built  near  the  centre,  and  in  which  Thorn- 
invaded  their  families,  so  associated  had  as  Stevens  was  the  first  teacher.  He 
he  become  in  their  minds  with  such  commenced  to  teach  in  the  year  1S18. 
afflictions  ;  and  he  will  ever  live  in  the  In  later  times,  besides  the  schools  in  the 
grateful  recollections  of  the  early  settleps  township,  taught  under  the  common  school 
of  the  Firelands.  laws  of  the  state,  there  has  been  a  high 
The  first  election  in  the  township  was  school,  at  the  centre  of  the  township,  for 
in  April,  1S17.  It  was  held  at  Thomp-  about  ten  years,  uuder  individual  control, 
son's  mill.  The  following  (being  the  which  has  been  well  attended  in  the 
first  elected  in  the  township,)  were  township,  and  considerably  resorted  to 
chosen  township  officers: — Trustees,  John  from  abroad.  The  first  store  was  opened 
Laughlin,  Samuel  Beed  and  John  Thomp-  by  a  Mr.  Gillet,  on  the  "Wiggins  farm, 
son.'  Clerk,  Henry  Brady.  Treasurer,  before  1820.  Z.  Phillips  opened  the 
John  Huak.  Constable,  Daniel  Butler.  second,  at  the  centre  in  183G. 
Lister  and  Appraiser,  Lybeus  Storrs.  The  early  settlers  being  mostly  deseend- 
Path-masters,  Christopher  Brumbaoker  ants  from  the  Furitan  fathers,  neglected 
and  Thomas  Starr.  Fence-viewers,  Jno.  not  the  institutes  of  religion,  no  further 
Hoak  and  Samuel  S.  Beed.  Poor-masters,  than  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  circum- 
Heironymus  Mingus  and  Christopher  stances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Brumbacker.  I  think,  at  this  election,  The  Methodists  held  class-meetings 
about  all  the  voters  were  elected  to  office  here,  at  an  early  day,  even  before  181*2, 
•'.and  some  of  them  held  two  offices:  an  in  private  residences.  They  used  to  be 
evidence  of  scarcity  of  material.  held  atone  time  at  Timothy  Tenant's  and 
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at  a  Mr.  Milspaw's,  then  residing  near  In  1818,  Oct.  11th,  someof  those  who 

the  centre  and  at  other  places.     And  had  from  time  to  time  signed  the  above, 

they    had    occasional    if   not     regular  met  at  the  residence  of  Perez  Starr,  in 

preaching    quite    early.      Among    the  Florence,    and    were    organized     as    a 

preachers    of  this  denomination    were  church  and  received  the  "right  hand  of 

Nathan  Smith,  a  Mr.  Westhich,  Dennis  fellowship  from  Elder  Warner  Goodale, 

Goddard,  Walker,  and  at  a  later  day  in  behalf  of  the  Grand  River  Baptist 

the  well-known  Win.  Pattee,  here.     At  Association,  and  was  the  origin   of  the. 

that  time  a  meeting  was  held  at  a  private  present  Baptist  church,  at  Berlin,    They 

residence,  and  a  preamble  and  resolution  used  to  meet  at  different  private  resi- 

(now  in  existence,  in  the  handwriting  deuces  in  Berlin  and  Florence.    Among 

of  Joshua  Phillips)  was  signed  by  Robt.  the     early    traveling    ministers,    who 

Wolverton,   Joshua  Phillips,  Paul   G.  preached    occasionally     here    to     this 

Smith,  Fanny  Smith,  Rebecca  Smith,  church,  were  elders  French,  Ilartwell, 

Levi  Fuller  and  Luther  Harris,  of  which  Hanks,    Tucker,    Abbot,    Rigdon    and 

the  following  is  a  copy  in  part  :  Where-  Call.     The  last  named  settled  h  e  i  e,  a 

as  our  lots  by  divine  Providence  are  its  first  pastor,  in  1820. 

cast  in  this  wilderness  land,  where  we  A    Presbyterian    or    Congregational 

are  destitute   of  the  preached   word—  church  was  organised  here  by  Rev.  A. 

'It'stitute  of  an  able  shepherd  to  take  us  II.  Betts  and  S.B.  Sullivan,  in  182:!.  At 

by  the  hand,  and  believing  it  to  be  our  the  time  of  its  organization  it  consisted 

•luty  as  professed  followers  of  Christ—  of  nine  members.    Nathan  Chapman  an 

and  also  feeling  it  to  be  our  desire,  and  early  settler  here,  was  its  first  clerk.  An 

•>teeming  it   our  highest  privilege  on  early  preacher  of  this  denomination  was 

earth  to  do  all  we  can  to  the  declarative  Alvan  Coe ;  he  was  a  traveling  preacher, 

u'lory  of  God— the  advancement  of  the  and  is  well  remembered  by  all  living  pio- 

Uedeemer's  cause  in  the  world— and  the  neers  here,  as  one  of  the'most  devoted 

urood  of  souls,  and  believing  that  it  will  of  men. 

:nost  conduce  to  this  glorious  end,  to  The  Church  after  its  organization  had 

form  ourselves  into  a   conference  state  only  occasional  preaching  by  A.R.  Retts 

in  brotherly  compact,  and  thereby  mu-  and  others,  until  1829,  when  the  well  re- 

tiially  strive  to  maintain   the  glory  of  membered  Everton   Judson    preached 

God— keep    the    Christian    Sabbath—  regularly  one-third  of  the  time  for  two 

Hatch  over  one  another  in  love,  and  be  vears,   after  which   E.  Barber  supplied 

helps  to  each  other  on   our  pilgrimage  them  a  year  or  more,  and  was  succeeded 

journey,  and  finding  ourselves  to  be  in  bv  j.  Crawford  for  one  or  two  years 

anion  in  sentiments  ;  we,  therefore,  the  who  was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Sherwin 

undersigned,  do  hereby  this  day  agree  iu  ls40.    But  j  am  approaching  modcrn 

;"  unite  in  brotherly  compact,  in  the  times.     There  are  now  two  Methodist. 

-»t  of  bonds,  for  the  purposes  above  Societies  in  the  township,  and  one  each 

->ned.      This  bears  date   March    1st,  of  the  Baptist  and  Congregational. 

There  is  one  soldier  of  the  war  of  1«12 
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living  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Elias  Soper,  who  doubtless  true  that  a  very  large  mojoritv 
has  made  a  somewhat  full  statement  of    of  them,  equally  removed  from  all  ex- 

his  experience  in  writing,  which  can  be  tremes  on  all  subjects,  are  and  ever  have 

nad  for  publication  in  the  Pioneer.  been  in  favor  of  a  healthy  conservatism. 

Of  the  many  young  men  furnished  by  Thankful  to  the  Divine  Ruler  for  what 

Berlin  for  the  different  professions  and  tnev  enjoy,  and  the  institutions  under 

callings  whilst  few  if  any  have  disgraced  which  they  live,  they  are  determined  to 

them,  it  is  claimed  that  some  have  hon-  sustain  them  in  favor   of  our   glorious 

ored  them.  Union  and  join  in  the  resolve  of  millions 

If  at  times   some   of  its  inhabitants  that  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 
have  held  extremely  radical  views,  it  is 

DEATH  OF  ME,  MASON. 


The  following  letter  to  Major  David  Under- 
bill, with  reference  to  the  killing  of  Mr.  Mason, 
has  been  furnished  for  publication  by  Isaac  Under- 
bill, Esq.,  of  Ridgefield.  For  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  Mason  family,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Vol.  I,  No.  3. 

"David  U.nderhill,  Esq. — Sir — On  the  29th 
'SepL,  inst.,  a  party  of  Indians  were  discovered  on 
the  Peninsula.  A  number  of  men  to  the  number 
of  about  eighty  were  sent  to  attack  them.  Among 
the  number  was  Mr.  Mason,  who  came  with  you 
when  you  first*  came  on.  There  were  two  skir- 
mishes on  the  land.     Mr.  Mason  was  shot  down. 


He  reached  his  gun  to  one  who  stood  by  him  and 
observed  that  it  was  well  loaded  and  sure  fire,  and 
wished  him  to  take  good  aim.  lie  expired  imme- 
diately, but  he  died  covered  with  honor.  He  had 
shot  one  Indian  dead  and  run  his  bayonet  through 
the  vitals  of  another,  when  he  was  fired  on.  He 
was  a  person  who  by  his  conduct  gained  the  good 
will  of  his  acquaintance,  and  his  death  is  much 
regretted. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

HARVEY  MURRAY. 
Cami*  Avery  on  Hurox,  Oct.  3,  1S12. 


♦Not  when  he  first  came.— Ea. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FUND. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  October 
last, the  Hon.  S.  P.  Beers,  who  was  for 
25  years  Commissioner  of  the  School 
Fund  in  that  State,  was  invited  to  give  a 
hrief  history  of  the  same  and  also  of  the 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  Xonnal  School. 
This  history  necessarily  embraces  that  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  yet  so  little  is 
known  by  the  present  generation  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  youth  of  Con- 
necticut from  that  princely  inheritance, 
that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  pub- 


lishing that  portion  of  his  address  which 
refers  to  the  "  Fund." 

ADDRESS. 

More  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  termination  ot  my  othcial  con- 
nection with  the  School  Fund  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  peculiar  duties  which 
were  incorporated  into  that  relation;  and 
in  the  retirement  of  private  life,  having 
passed  my  eighty-first  summer,  I  might 
fairly  plead  exemption  from  any  public 
participation  in  those  educational  apph- 
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ances   of  our   Common    School    System,  ritory   as   might  at   the   time  be   "  pos- 

which  in  the  order  of  things,  have  passed  sesscd  by  any  other  Christian  Prince   or 

into  other  hands.     But   as   a  rcprcscnta-  State." 

tive  of  the  past,  with  a  belief  that  there  arc  In    1028    that  part   of    the    territory 

some  historical  data,   a  review  of  which,  called  Massachusetts,  extending  from  the 

on  the  present  occasion,  may  be  a  matter  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  was  cawed  out 

of    interest    to    my  fellow  citizens,    and  of  the  Plymouth  Patent,   and  granted  to 

especially   to    the    rising   generation,     I  that  Colony. 

yield  to  the  pressing  solicitation  of  our  In  1G30,  the  Plymouth  Council  grant- 
worthy  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  ed  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  their  Presi- 
the  other  conductors  of  this  Convention,  dent,  the  southern  section  of  their  terri- 


tory, called  Connecticut,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  King.  In  1631  the  Earl 
made  a  grant  of  the  same  to  the  Lords 
Say-and-Seal  and  Brook  and  their  asso- 
ciates, who  after  a  confirmation  by 
Charles  the  1st,  for  the  consideration  of 


to  submit  n  few  remarks 
upon  the  origin  and  history  of  the  School 
Fund  of  Connecticut,  with  a  passing 
glance  at  that  feature  of  our  educational 
system  called  Teachers'  Institutes. 

1.     The  origin  of  our  School  Fund  is 

interwoven  with  the  early  history   of  the  £16,000  sterling,  conveyed  it  to  a  volun- 

country.     The  English  navigators  having  tary  association  called  the  Colony  of  Con- 

at  an  early  period,    discovered  and  taken  necticut.     The    new    proprietors   having 

formal  possession  of  that  section  of  North  petitioned  the  Crown  for  a  ratification  of 

America  lying   between   34  deg.  and  48  their  purchase,  and  also  for  a  charter,  on 

deg.   north   latitude,    the    Sovereign    of  the  20th  of  April,  1662,  they  were  ineorp- 

England  assumed  a  right  to  the  territory  orated  by  King  Charles  the  2d   as  "The 

from  sea  to  sea,    upon   the   basis   of  dis-  Governor  and  Company   of  the    English 

covery  ;    and    divided  it    into   two  great  Colony  of  Connecticut."  This  was  called 

provinces,   called  South  Virginia  or  Vir-  a  confirmatory  Charter;  and  under  it  the 

ginia  proper,  and  North  Virginia  or  New  Connecticut  Colony  was  invested  with  a 

England  clear  title  to  all  that  part  of  the  provin- 

To   an  association  known    as    the  Lon-  cial  territory  of  New  England,  bounded 

don  Company,  King  James  the  1st  grant-  east  by  Narraganset  (since  designated  the 

ed  Virginia,    extending   from    34  deg  to  Pawcatuek)  river  ;    north   by  Massachu- 

40  deg° north  latitude,  and  from  the  At-  setts  ;    south  by  the  sea  or  41  dog  north 

lantic°on  the  East,    to   the  South  Sea  or  latitude  ;  and  west  by   the  South  Sea  or 

Pacific  Ocean  on  the  West.     And   to  an-  Pacific  Ocean. 

other  association,  which  had  been  incorp-  Under  the  provisional  exception  in  the 
orated  in  1020  under  royal  charter  as  the  original  grant  by  King  James  1st,  re- 
Plymouth  Council  of  New  England,  the  serving  the  rights  of  others  already  in 
same  monarch  granted  all  that  part  of  possession,  those  sections  of  the  territory 
North  America  lying  between  40  deg.  known  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  48  deg.  north  latitude  from  sea  to  which  were  occupied  by  the  Dutch  and 
sea,  excepting  such  portions  of  the  ter-  English  settlers  under   a  title  from  the 
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Duke  of  York,  were  not  included  in  the 
transfer.  Accordingly,  the  Connecticut 
Colony  only  claimed  the  territory  lyinsr 
beyond  and  west  of  the  Delaware  River 
between  41  dog.  and  42  deg.,  north  lati- 
tude, to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  the  country  was  progressing  in  set- 
tlement,   and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  be- 


necticut  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  its  own 
dominions;  and  in  January,  1774,  the 
Legislature  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
it,  incorporating  the  settlements  into  a 
town,  which  was  named  Westmoreland, 
and  annexed  it  to  the  County  of  Litch- 
field. Suits  between  parties  residing 
there  were  brought  before  the  Courts  sit- 


came  desirous  of  extending  its  range,  the  ting  in    Litchfield,    the    Sheriff  and  his 

attention  of  Connecticut  people    was   at-  Deputies  for  Litchfield   County,    served 

tracted  to  this  unoccupied   section  of  its  process  in  Westmoreland,   returnable   to 

territory  ;  and  about    the  year    1752    an  the    Courts    sitting  in  Litchfield,    where 

association  vi  Connecticut  men  kaown  as  the  judgments  were  rendered  and  execu- 

the    Susquehannah  Company,   purchased  tions  issued.  Representatives  from  West- 

the  right  and  title  of  the  Colony  of  Con-  moreland  were   elected  members  of  our 

necticut   between   41  deg.  and  42  deg.  2  Legislature,   and  uniformly  attended  its 

min,  beginning  ten  miles  east  of  the  Sus-  sessions  for  some  eight  years.     In  Octo- 

quehannah  River,  and  extending  west  120  ber  1776,  having  been  duly  organized,  it 

miles.     Subsequently,  another  association  was>  by  the  Legislature,    created  a    sep- 

of  Connecticut  men  known  as  the  Dela-  arate  County  having  the  same  name.      In 

ware  Company,    purchased    all  the  right  1"8  the  number  of  inhabitants    had  in- 

of  Connecticut    to    a    tract  within  these  creased  to  2,300,    and   their    Grand  List 

latitudes,  bounded  east  by  the  Delaware  amounted   to   above  £20,000.     As  they 

River,    and  west   by  the   Susquehannah  were  a  County  of  Connecticut,  our  Legis- 

Company's  purchase.     In  each  of  these  lature  appointed  their  County  Officers. 

cases  by  private  negotiation,   the   Indian  About   this    time,   under  a  grant  from 


title  to  the  ceded  territory  had  been  ex- 
tinguished   by  the  Companies. 

Under  the  general  name  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Country,  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
quired territory  was  entered  upon  at 
once.     The  Susquehannah  Company  com- 


the  King  of  England  to  Sir  William 
Penn,  bearing  date  March  4th,  lSOl,' 
(sixty  years  after  the  original  grant,  by 
James  1st  to  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
19  years  after  the  grant  to  Connecticut, 
confirmed   by  Royal  Charter.)     Pennsyl- 


Kt\ 


inenced  surveying  and  settling  their  tract  vania  to  the   perfect  astonishment  of  all 

in  1752,  and  the   Delaware  Company  in  but  themselves,   claimed  the  same  terri- 

1757.     About  17G2  the  number  of  actual  tory  lying  within  that  State   and  42  deg. 

settlers  on  the  Susquehannah  Company's  north  latitude  ;    alleging    that    they  had 


tract,  was  200,  and  in  1769  they  had  in- 
creased to  1000.  Xo  occupants  under 
any  other  claim  were  found  ;  and  the 
Connecticut  emigrauts  enjoyed  the  peace- 
able possession  of  the  Wyoming  Coun- 
try.    The  Colonial  Government  of  Con- 


purchased  the  Indian  title  and  possessed 
some  part  of  the  country  prior  to  the 
grants  under  which  Connecticut  claimed 
title.  They  seemed  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  Connecticut  claimants 
purchased  of  18  Chiefs    of  the    Six  Na 
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tions,  the  Indian  title  at  a  Council,  held 
in  Albany,  in  1754,  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania agents,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Penn,  &c,  were  present,  not  objecting 
to,  or  asserting  any  claim  to  the  territory, 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  our  grant  from 
the  Crown  was  19  years  prior  to  that  of 
Sir  Wm.  Penn.  Added  to  which,  the 
Connecticut  settlers  having  been  in  the 
peaceable  and  exclusive  possession  of 
the  premises  above  15  years,  it  would 
seem  that  we  had  the  three  requisites  to 
a  perfect  title. 

Bitter  controversies  and  litigation  im- 
mediately arose  among  the  rival  claim- 
ants, which  in  the  progress  of  the  strife 
ripened  into  a  bloody  war,  and  the  mem- 
orable Wyoming  massacre.  This  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country  contin- 
ued till  about  1782,  when  the  matter  in 
dispute  between  the  two  contending  par- 
ties, was  decided  in  favor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  a  Court  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  As 
the  reason  for  this  decision  was  not  as- 
signed, the  basis  upon  which  it  rested, 
was  never  publicly  known.  1  have  lin- 
gered upon  these  details  in  their  indirect 
relevancy  to  the  subject  matter  under  re- 
view, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
fact,  that  by  this  adjudication  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  domain  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  our  School 
Fund  was  obliterated  from  the  account ; 
thus  narrowing  the  vantage  ground  of  our 
opportunity,  and  contracting  the  con- 
ditions of  its  exercise.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  decision  allud- 
ed to,  so  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Con- 
necticut, was  anything  but  satisfactory  to 
our  people.     Nevertheless  the  determin- 


ation being  final,  was  acquiesced  in  ;  and 
Pennsylvania  having  granted  to  the  Con- 
necticut settlers  of  Wyoming  favorable 
preemptional  privileges,  the  matter 
ended.         , 

It  being  thus  legally  settled  that  Con- 
necticut could  establish  no  territorial 
claim  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania, 
attention  was  directed  to  the  territory 
west  of  that  State,  in  Ohio,  extending 
the  length  and  breadth  of  her  Charter 
limits. 

At  the  close  ot  the  .Revolutionary  war 
(1781-5)  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, and  some  of  the  other  States  had, 
at  the  request  of  Congress,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  "Western-lands,  to  en- 
able the  General  Government  to  meet  its 
heavy  liabilities  incurred  in  the  achieve, 
ment  of  our  Independence.  Following 
their  example  on  the  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1780,  Connecticut  relinquished  to 
the  United  States  all  her  right  and  title 
to  the  western  part  of  her  territory,  be- 
ginning 120  miles  west  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania;  reserving, 
however,  all  east  of  that  line,  about  120 
miles  from  eas  to  west  and  about  72  from 
north  to  south — nearly  the  same  in  ex- 
tent as  the  present  State  of  Connecticut 
supposed  to  include  some  3,500,000 
acres,  but  as  part  of  it  was  covered  by 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  the  real  quan- 
tity may  be  stated  as  about  3,300,000 
acres.  This  tract  included  the  whole  or 
principal  part  of  what  are  now  twelve 
counties  of  Northern  Ohio,  extending  a 
short  distance  beyond  Sandusky;  and 
having  been  reserved  in  the  cession  to 
the  United  States,  it  obtained  the  name 
of  The  Connecticut  Western  Beserve. 

Amid  the  disasters  of  our  Bevolution- 
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ary  War,  about  1800  inhabitants  of 
Greenwich,  Fairfield,  Banbury,  Norwalk, 
New  Haven,  New  London,  &c,  had  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  of  property  by  the  in- 
vasions of  the  enemy,  and  the  State  hav- 
ing no  other  means  for  their  compensa- 
tion, the  Legislature  in  May,  179:2,  made 
a  grant  to  them  of  500,000  acres  from 
the  western  section  of  their  reserved 
lands,  to  be  divided  among  the  sufferers 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  losses  as 
ascertained  by  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers appointed  for  that  purpose.  For  the 
convenience  of  managing  the  estate  thus 
acquired,  the  proprietors  were,  in  1700, 
incorporated  with  ample  power,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Proprietors  of  the  half 
million  acres  of  land  lying  south  of  Lake 
rie. 

The  State  having  thus  somewhat  less 
than  three  millions  of  acres  of  the  Re- 
serve remaining,having  extinguished  the 
Indian  titles,  caused  a  survey  of  the  land 
to  be  made,  and  offered  it  for  sale,  but  as 
no  offer  was  made  above  8350,000,  its 
sale  was  not  then  deemed  advisable. 

In  1791,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature,  appropriating  the  avails  of 
the  Reserve  when  sold,  to  the  several 
Ecclesiastical  Societies,  to  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  their  ministers,  which  was 
continued  to  the  next  fession. 

In  October,  1793,  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  appropriating  the 
avails  to  constitute  a  Permanent  Fund, 
the  interest  of  which  should  be  paid  to 
the  several  Ecclesiastical  Societies  of  all 
denominations,  to  be  by  them  applied  to 
the  support  of  their  ministers  and 
schools,  as  the  Legislature  should  after- 
wards direct.  This  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture     produced      great      dissatisfaction 


throughout  the  State,  and  was  promptly 
repealed  at  the  next  session  by  a  large 
majority. 

In  May,  1795,  an  Act  was  passed,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  which  the  avails 
were  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  Fund 
for  the  Support  of  Common  Schools  ;  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  to 
the  several  School  Societies  in  proportion 
to  their  Grand  Lists,  reserving  to  each 
School  Society  the  right  to  appropriate 
its  dividend  for  the  support  of  the  minis- 
try, by  obtaining  fh"  ??:■  -'rL  ^  the  T.^g 
islature.  So  apprehensive  were  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  that,  amid  the  fluctu- 
ations of  legislation,  the  endowment 
mLht  be  diverted  from  the  schools,  that 
it  was  afterwards  permanently  set  apart 
and  secured  to  that  object  by  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  session,  a  committee  of 
eight  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  dispose  , 
of  the  whole  Western  Reserve  on  the 
best  available  terms,  (the  mininum  price 
being  fixed  at  one  million  of  dollars)  giv- 
ing a  liberal  credit  at  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est, if  desired,  and  requiring  good  and 
sufficient  colic teral  security  in  Bank 
Stocks  or  Stocks  of  the  United  States  or 
of  individual  States.  Much  praise  is  due 
to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  this  measure,  for  the  requirement 
of  independent  security  from  the  pur- 
chasers. 

The  committee,  thus  empowered,  gave 
public  notice  throughout  the  northern 
States,  that  on  the  5th  of  August,  1795 
they  would  be  in  session  at  Hartford,  to 
receive  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  tract  of  land,  known  as  the  West- 
ern Reserve.  Having  met  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  considered  various  pro- 
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posals,  sundry  individuals  for  themselves  collateral  security  on  real  estate  within 

and  associates,  offered  $1,200,000  for  the  the  hounds  of  Connecticut,  (except   in 

whole   tract,   with  satisfactory  securities.  certain  cases  on  peculiar    grounds),   in 

This  having  heen  accepted,  each  individ-  value  not   less  than   50  per  cent,   ahove 

ual  or  company  executed  a  seperatc  hond  the  amount  of  the  bond.      The    debtors 

to  the  State  Treasurer    for    such  propor-  readily  availed    themselves  of  this   pro- 

tions  of  the  purchase  money  as  had  been  vision  ;  and  within  the  year,  the  number 

arranged  among  themselves  ;  whereupon  of  separate  bonds  thus  given  was  239. 

deeds  of  conveyance  were  given  to  each,  After  the  Fund  had  been  for  some  ten 

for  their  respective  undivided  proportion  years  in  charge  of  four  managers,  a  con- 

of  the  tract.     The  number  of  bonds  thus  viction  was   reached   that   what  was  the 

given   was   thirty-six,    made   payable    in  general    duty  of  all.   v:as  in  this,    as    in 

five  years,  and  bearing  interest  after  two  every  casc  where  fiscal  responsibility  is 

years      With  very   few  exceptions,   both  dividcd  and  d;ffused)  th(J   particular  and 

the  obligors  and  their  sureties  were  eiti-  propcr  ljUHm>ss  of  VQnQ       For  ^ 

zens  ot  Connecticut.     Till  1*00  the  tern-  the  Fund  W;1S  principally  in  bonds  carry- 

porrry   charge   of  the  School  Fund    was  ing  annual   intereBt>  which    ghould    ^ 

entrusted  to  a  special  committee.  '  nj„„n,i  q-.>  nnn                        ,-,      n 

1  produced  8  <  J, 000  per   annum,  the   Com- 

At  its  May  session  of  1*00,  the  Legis-  mittcc  and  Managers,    during    the    first 

lature  appointed  John  Trcadwell,  Thomas  thirteen   years    of  their    administration, 

Y.    Seymour,    Shnbael    Abbe,     and    the  had  been  able  to   divide   to    the    schools 

State  Treasurer,  Managers  of  the  School  from  the   income  annually  only  half  that 

Fund,    directing    that    the  principal,    as  amount.     Accordingly  in  October    1809 

from  time  to  time  it  should  be  converted  the  Managers  reported  to  the  Legislature 

into  money,    be    exclusively  invested  in  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  collect  any 

United  States  securities  or  Bank  Stocks.  fair  proportion  of  the  interest  as  it  an- 

The  reinvestments  in  Bank  Stocks  under  nually  became  due,  and  that  the  accumu- 

this  provision  amounted  in  May,  1826,  to  Lited  amount  of  interest  in  arrear  was 

about  $100,000.  6155,587.97. 

Growing  out  of  the  question  of  juris-  K0  diminution  r,f  ♦!,;*   „,  .     *  i      • 

.   °                        l                    •>  i>u  uiniinution  ot  this   amount  haunf 

diction  in  Ohio,  the  policy  and  plans  of  been  effected  in  the  interim,  but  rather 
the  debtors  m  the  management  of  their  an  augmentation,  the  next  session  of  the 
estate,  had  experienced  much  hindrance  Legislature,  in  May  1810  appointed  a 
and  derangement ;  whereupon  an  Act  for  Committee  of  seventeen  anion*  its  mem- 
their  relief  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  hers,  with  the  lion.  David  IWett  as 
in  October  1800,  remitting  the  interest  their  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  eon- 
on  their  bonds  for  two  years  more.  Under  dition  of  the  Fund.  The  Committee  re- 
the  provisions  of  another  Act  passed  at  ported  that  both  the  general  safety  of  Wie- 
the same  session,the  privilege  was  granted  Fund  and  the  issue  of  its  bein*  made 
to  the  various  debtors  of  substituting  reasonably  productive,  required  a°change 
separate  bonds  for  their  respective  pro-  in  its  management;  and  to  meet  this  ap- 
portions of  the  indebtedness,  upon  giving  mand  they  recommended  that  it  should 
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be  committed  to  the  charge  of  one    man.  before  you  a  full  view  of  the  matter,  and 

This  Report  was   adopted,  and  the  Hon  to  withhold  no  material  fact  in  the  chain 

James  Ilillhouse  was  at  once   appointed  of  the  history. 

sole  Commissioner  of  the   School  Fund,  At  the  time  of  Mr.   Hillhouse's   resic- 

who  accepted  and  held  the  office  till  his  nation,  the  Fund  consisted  of  bonds  and 

resignation  in  1825.  mortgages,    bank   stocks,   cultivated  and 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  his  admin*  wild  lands,  farm   stock   and   cash   in  the 

istration,  he  labored  with  great  diligence,  treasury — estimated  as  equivalent  to  the 

perseverance,  fidelity  and  success  in  en-  sum  of  $1,719,434.34.     The  bonds  were 

deavors  to  extinguish  the  large  amount  of  principally    derived     from   the    sales    of 

interest  in  arrears,  and  thus  promote  the  western  lands. 

utility  of  the  endowment ;  so  that  at  the  The  Act  oassed  by  the  Legislature  in 

time  of  his  resignation,  the  amdena  naa  iuay,  iouu,  requireu   mat  re-iuvesiments 

increased  to  §72,000   per   annum,   being  of  the  Fund  should  be  made  exclusively 

six  per  cent,  on  the  original  amount   of  in  Bank  or  U.  S.  Stocks.     The  Managers 

the  Fund.  were  therefore  debarred  from  loaning  on 

Immediately  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  mortgages  of   real   estate,  except  for   a 

Hillhouse  a  successor  was  appointed,  who  short  period,  by  the  provisions  of  an  Act 

availed  himself  of  the   first    opportunity  0f  1S02,  under   which    nine   loans    only 

to  publicly  express,  in  his  Report  of  1826,  were  thus  made,  amounting  to  about  §20,- 


his  gratitude  for  the  important  aid  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  Mr.  II.  dur- 
ing a  year's  association  with  him  in  the 
administration  of  his  office. 

The  ground  now  to  be  traversed  being 


000.  This  latter  Act,  however,  was  soon 
repealed  ;  and  during  the  fifteen  years  of 
Mr.  Hillhouse's  administration,  he  had 
no  power  to  loan  on  real  estate  except  in 
two  special  cases  to  facilitate  the  sale   of 


mapped  by  my  own  official  incumbency  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  Fund, 
as  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  the  When  the  successor  of  Mr.  Ilillhouse 
occuring  sui  »rey  of  its  history  is  ventured  came  into  office  (in  1825),  in  consequence 
upon  with  a  feeling  of  awkwardness.  It  of  the  recent  disastrous  failure  of  one  of 
is  at  once  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  to  .  the  principal  banks  in  Connecticut,  he 
recount  one's  own  labors  in  the  public  deemed  it  prudent  to  delay  making  any 
Service.  But,  as  it  is  desirable  that  all  further  investments  in  bank  stocks  ;  and 
the  material  facts  in  the  case  should  be  in  his  first  Report  to  the  Legislature  of 
exhibited  in  this  review,  and  as  the  term  1826,  suggested  that  it  was  "deserving 
of  my  administration  covers  the  space  of  serious  consideration  whether  mortgages 
four  and  twenty  years,  it  must  be  regarded  on  lands  to  double  the  value  of  the  debt 
as  a  pardonable  offence  against  taste,  if  were  not,  on  the  whole,  the  most  safe  re- 
in tracing  the  remaining  lines  contem-  liance  for  the  security  of  a  permanent 
plated  in  this  history  of  our  School  Fund,  Fund  against  the  changes  and  casualities 
some  of  the  things  necessarily  entering  incident  to  human  affairs."  Growing  out 
into  the  account,  should  seem  to  savor  of  of  this  suggestion,  in  that  and  subsequent 
egotism.     My  simple  purpose  is  to  bring  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  such  action 
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was   taken   as   empowered    the   Commis-      there  had  been  paid  in  dividends  to  the 

Schools,'  $3,585,241,48,  and  if  to  this 
he  added  the  capital,  as  before  stated,  the 
whole  amount  becomes  §5,661,844.23. 
Thus  glancing  over  the  matter  from  a  fiscal 
point  of  view,  we  percieve  that  from  a 
fund  of  less  than  81,250,000  at  the  date 
of  its  inauguration,  the  State  had  derived 
and  realized  at  the  close  of  1849  more 
than  85,500,000:  and  by  reference  to 
public  documents  in  the  department  it 
will   ho   found   that    during  the   twenty- 


sioner  to  loan  on  mortgage  of  real  estate 
estimated  at  double  the  sum  thus  invested. 
Under  these  provisions  the  Commissioner 
from  182G  to  1849  made  investments  on 
mortgage  amounting  to  81,338,418. 

The  Bank  stocks  belonging  to  the 
Fund  amounted  to  877,000.  The  lands 
held  by  the  Fund  were  seventy-eight  cul- 
tivated farms,  and  twenty-seven  other 
tracts  with  buildings  estimated  at  8170,- 
000;  togetner   with   tight  thousand    five 


hundred  acres  of  wild  lands,  estimated  at  lour   years  oi  my    administration,   apart 

$18,499.  Among  the  debtors  to  the  Fund  from  the  incidental  outlays  in  its  manage- 

were  six  persons  whose  bonds  amounted  mout,  I  had   paid  to  the  schools   82,347.- 
to  more  than  8100,000,  with   security  on 


70,000  acres  of  wild  lands,  in  Ohio,  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  and  on  farms  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Having 
no  other  means  of  canceling  their  indebt- 
edness, the  Commissioners  by  the  advice 
of  the  Legislature,  received  the  mortgag- 
ed property  in  payment  of  their  Bunds. 
The  lands  thus  acquired,  with  those  held  in 
1825,  were  ultimately  sold  and  converted 
into  productive  investments,  realizing  in 
the  transition  an  amount  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  coser  the  original  indebtedness 
with  interest  and  the  incidental  expen- 
ses. 

By  this  advantageous  sale  of  lands  and 
the  consolidation  of  sundry  arrears  of 
interest  which  could  not  otherwise  be  re- 


503,80,  (nearly  double  the  amount  of  the 
original  endowment.)  and  delivered  over 
to  my  successor  a  sound  capital  of  82,076, 
002,75,  making  an  aggregate  of  85,424,- 
100,55.  In  this  relation  the  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  throughout  the 
period  of  its  history,  the  School  Fund 
has  in  no  instance  been  augmented  by 
extraneous  appropriations;  all  the  increase 
both  of  its  capital  and  of  its  income,  has 
been  self-derived. 

Now  if  those  persons,  both  in  this  and 
other  States,  who  have  expressed  or  en- 
tertained doubts  or  misgivings  as  to  the 
utility  ot  our  School  Fund,  counting  it  as 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  would  con 
sider  the  probable  result  from  one  year's 
experiment  in  the   withdrawal  from    our 


alized,  the  capital  of  the  School  Fund  at  public  schools  the  8133,330.  as  distribu- 
te time  of  my  resignation  of  its  manage-  ted  for  their  support  in  1849,  it  might 
ment,  in  1840,  had^increased  to  82,070,-  aid  in  the  removal  of  their  doubts,  and 
602.75;  and  the  dividends  annually  paid  to  also  in  settling  the  question  whether  our 
the  support  of  the  schools  had  increased  schools  could  have  been  raised  to  their 
from  85  cents  to  81,25  for  each  child  cnu-  present  elevated  position  without  this 
merated;  so  that    since  the  operation  of  auxiliary  appliance. 

the  Fund   commenced   in  1798  to   1849,  I  fully  believe  that  there  is  not  in  the 

besides  the  expenses  of  its  management,  history    of    public    endowments    in  this 
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country,    a  parallel    case.      Miscarriage  from  the  Fund  were  insufficient  to  enable 

arising  from  indifference,  or  dissipation  them,    with    the    addition  of    their   own 

growing  out  of  neglect,   have  been   the  scanty  means,  to  provide  a  teacher  over 

proverbial    absorbents    of    such    public  one  quarter  of  the  year.    Convinced  both 

trusts.     Thus    Massachusetts,    with     six  by  the  nature  of  things  and  the  observa- 

millions    of  acres    of  wild   lands   in   the  tion  of  experience,  of  the  manifest  injus- 

State  of  New  York,  derived  in  the  same  tice  of  this  mode  of  distribution,  being  a 

way  as   ours  in  Ohio,   sold  the  whole   (at  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

about  the   time  ours  was   converted  into  in  1821,  I  prepared  and  introduced  a  Bill 

the  School  Fund,)  taking  the  promissory  providing   for  a  distribution   to  the  dis- 

notes  of  the  purchasers  without  security,  tricts    in    proportion    to    the    number  of 

and    nothing    but    the    remembrance    of  children    between  the  ages*  of  four   and 

wnat  mignt  nave  Deen  remains.  sixteen  years.     As  had  been  anticipated, 

For  more  than   twenty  years  after  the  it  encountered  a  sturdy  opposition  from 

establishment  of  the  Fund,  under  the  ex-  the  City   members;   but  by   the  mass  of 

isting   provisions  for  its   administration,  the    Legislature    so    favorably  were    the 

the  dividends  to  the  schools  were  appor-  provisions  of  the   Bill  regarded,   that  it 

tioned  to  the  school  districts  on  the  basis  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  majority 

of  the  list  of  taxable  property  belonging  of  about  one  hundred,  and  in  the  Senate 

to  the  residents  within  their  limits.    The  almost  unanimously.     And   I   am  happy 

consequence  was,  that  in  many  poor  and  in  being  able  to  add,  in  this  connection, 

populous     districts,    where    the    taxable  that    during  the    great  number  of  years 

property  belonged    to    persons    residing  which  have  succeeded  its   adoption,  this 

without  its  limits,  the  dividends  received  feature  of  the  law  has  remained  unchanged. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  TOWNSHIPS.— OXFORD ;  ITS  SETTLEMENT 
PREVIOUS  TO  1815. 


BY  F.  D.  DRAKE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  writer  of  the  following  sketch  of 
the  early  history  and  settlement  of  Ox- 
ford Township,  lays  no  claim  to  entire 
accuiacy  as  to  the  events  of  which  he 
treats,  all  of  them  having  been  preserved 
in  the  memory  of  various  individuals  for 
nearly,  and  in  some  instances  quitc,half  a 
century.  Information  derived  from  dif- 
ferent persons  respecting  the  same  event 
has  frequently  been  conflicting,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  under  such  circum- 
stances, has  not  always  been  very  satis- 
factory. But  the  reader  may  rest  fully 
assured  that  no  labor  has  been  spared  tc 
make  the  following  sketch  as  reliable  as 
traditional  events  that  occured  a*,  remote 
periods  of  time  usually  are.  The  two 
great  necessities  that  weigh  most  in  the 
mind  of  the  pioneer  in  making  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  are  wood  and  durable 
water.  These  indispensable  requisites 
to  the  rapid  settlement  of  a  new  country 
are  possessed  to  a  less  extent  by  Oxford 
Township,  than  probably  by  any  other 
township  on  the  Fire  Lands.  The  whole 
township,  with  the  exception  of  less  than 
one-fourth  in  the  northwest  corner,  and  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  east  side,  being  an 
extensive  level  and  originally  a  wet  prai- 
rie, intersected  at  long  intervals  by  in- 
considerable islands  and  ridges  of  low, 
bushy  timber  ;  consequently  the   settle- 


ment of  the  township  other  than  the 
cause  refered  to,  was  slow  and  extends 
to  nearly  the  present  time.  After  vrfloo- 
tion,  the  writer  concluded  to  confine  the, 
present  sketch  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  township  to  the  spring  of 
]sl"),  from  which  time  dates  his  personal 
knowledge  and  recollection.  By  extend- 
ing the  present  paper  through  the  entire 
history  of  the  township,  it  would  either 
make  it  longer  than  would  be  proper  to 
publish  in  one  number,  or  necessarily  so 
brief  as  to  cause  great  confusion  as  to 
dates  and  events. 

EARLY    SETTLEMENT. 

The  Township  was  first  colonized  in 
the  month  of  February,  1810,  by  six 
families  f  -om  Conneaut,  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania.  They  were,  Jonathan 
Sprague,  Sen.,  a  man  far  advanced  in 
years,  who  had  been,  I  have  heard,  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  originally  from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont ;  he  erected  and  occupied  a  cabin 
on  the  east  bank  of  Pipe  Creek,  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  Blooming- 
ville,  and  south  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  from  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  Horace  Ramsdale.  Four  of  the 
others,  Jonathan  Sprague,  Jun.,  and  three 

families  of   Dunhams,  Phiueas,  S 

and    Peter,    settled    between    old    Mr. 
Sprague's  and  within  the  present  limits  of 
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Bloomingville.  The  improvements  and 
alterations  that  have  been  made, since  the 
first  log  cabins  that  -were  erected  have 
been  removed  or  rotted  down,  might 
make  it  difficult  at  this  late  day,  to  fix 
their  exact  location.  The  other,  Linas 
Ensign,  settled  on  the  east  bank  of  Pipe 
Creek,  about  one  mile  southeast  of  Bloom- 
ingville,  on  the  farm  afterwards  occupied 
by  John  Paxton,  and  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Miekle. 
In  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
Thomas  James,  from  .New  London,  Con- 
necticut, and  James  Forsyth,  from  North- 
umberland County,  Pennsylvania,  moved 
into  the  township.  James  settled  half  a 
mile  northeast  of  Bloomingville,  on  a 
large  tract  of  land  he  had  purchased  pre- 
vious to  his  removal,  a  part  of  which  is 
still  occupied  by  two  of  his  sons,  Henry 
and  Thomas  James,  and  his  son-in-law 
Ira  Brockway.  James  Forsyth  settled 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of 
Bloomingville  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
west  of  Pipe  Oreck,  being  the  present 
residence  of  his  son-in-law  John  Harris. 
During  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Nathan, 
Standish  and  Ituel  Wood  settled  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  Bloomingville;  Standish 
settled  at,  and  Nathan  and  Ruel  near  the 
present  residence  of  Messrs.  Howell. 
The  next  year  Thomas  Hamilton,  Dr. 
Waitsell  Hastings  and  John  Dillingham 
settled  at  Bloomingville,  and  Samuel 
McGill  about  one  mile  southwest  of  them. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  this  year 
Jabez  Wright  and  Almon  Rubles  sur- 
veyed the  Township.  My  father  was  in 
the  county  at  the  time  and  assisted  as 
chain  bearer,  and  while  so  employed 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  I  now  re- 
side.  There  was  a  large  emigration  this 


year  from  Conneaut  who  settled  on  Pipe 
Creek, about  three  miles  above  Blooming- 
ville in  the  adjoining  township  of  Groton, 
among  whom  was  the  late  Capt.  Harring- 
ton and  five  or  six  others. 

The  next  year  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  checked  emigration,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Hull,  at  Detroit,  shortly  after- 
wards, exposed  the  thinly  scattered  set- 
tlements of  north-western  Ohio,  to  the 
depredations  of  roving  bands  of  Indians. 
The  inhabitants  were  jrreatlv  alarmed, 
and  many  01  tnem  fled  to  the  older  settle- 
ments for  safety.  The  larger  number  of 
those  who  fled  from  this  section  went  to 
Mansfield,  conveying  their  provisions  and 
household  goods  on  pack-horses  and  in 
wagons,  driving  their  stock  ;  my  father 
was  with  this  company,  and  from  his  ac- 
count, the  roads  were  deep  and  mirey, 
and  their  progress  slow  and  tedious.  The 
women  and  children  during  this  march 
suffered  much  from  exposure,  privation 
of  the  common  necessaries,  and  that  an- 
nual pest  of  the  new  settlements  of  the 
west,  fever  and  ague.  Their  Exodus  was 
conducted  with  military  precision.  "When 
encamped  or  on  the  march,  the  main 
body  was  surrounded  by  sentinels  and 
scouts,  to  prevent  surprise.  They  ar- 
rived at  Mansfield  without  being  molested 
by  Indians,  and  without  any  unusual 
occurrence,  except  the  accidental  killing 
of  a  child  about  two  years  old,  by  the 
fall  of  a  small  tree,  one  evening,  when 
they  were  clearing  off  the  underbrush 
and  saplings  from  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which  to  encamp  for  the  night.  An  inci- 
dent that  occurred  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Mansfield  will  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  exposed  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time  ; — A  scouting  party 
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a  few  miles  north-west  of  that  place,  fell  Sandusky,  which  had  long  been  a  trading 
in  with  a  small  band  of  Indians,  tired  station,  had  been  waylaid,  robbed  and 
upon  killed  and  scalped  two  of  them.  murdered  by  the  Indians.  Travelers 
My  father  saw  the  party  return  and  ex-  collected,  sorted,  and  hud  them  in  rows 
hibit  their  bloody  trophy.  I  do  not  think  on  old  logs.  What  finally  became  ot 
it  was  customary  to  scalp  the  Indians  who  them  I  am  unable  to  say,  probably  mold- 
were  killed   in  their  various  encounters,  ered  into  dust. 

but  barbarous  as  the  custom  may  seem,  The  nearest  to  Oxford  township  that 
the  proof  is  very  conclusive  that  it  any  Indian  murder  was  committed,  was 
was  frequently  done.  A  small  part  of  in  this  year,  1812,  a  short  distance  south 
the  inhabitants  remained  in  the  township  of  the  south-east  comer  of  the  township, 
,nd  in  connection  with  some  from  Cold  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  Huron 
UreeK  ana  otner  adjacent  settlements,  in  river  and  near  where  Seymour  run 
the  fall  of  this  year,  (1812,)  erected  a  unites  with  that  stream,  Reuben  Pixley 
block  house  at  Bloomingville,  a  few  rods  and  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Sey- 
east  of  where  Mr.  Joseph  Brownell's  mour,  while  felling  a  bee  tree  were  fared 
tavern  now  stands.  I  can  recollect  see-  upon  by  concealed  savages  Seymour 
ing  it  as  late  as  1816.  This,  like  other  was  killed,  and  Pixley  slightly  wounded, 
block  houses  erected  during  this  period  who  run,  but  becoming  entangled  in  the 
in  the  west,  although  generally  occupied  bushes  on  the  bank  of  the  river  was  cap- 
by  a  few  persons,  was  not  calculated  to  tured,  and  two  or  three  years  subsequent- 
ly .1  •  r^A  Wwnsnipre  ly  ransomed  by  Lnited  States  military 
be  permanently  garrisoned,  but  was  mere-  v  J  m 

7  i  •  i    xi      •   i    \  nftini-ik    at  Detroit      I  was  well  acquaint- 

lv  a  place  of  refuge,   to  which  the  mhab-  officials,  at  utuou.     x  1 

.f    x     *  xi.        ■  i.t     ■       oflWiomflnt,  flpd  ed  with  him  after  the  war,  and  not  niany 

itants  of  the  neighboring  settlements  nea,  «-" 

e        n™    „u™     W    T  hive  years  since  he  kept  a  tavern  on  the  piKe, 

in    case    of    sudden    alarm — out    i  nave  j  r 

vi  i  *w    xi,_  Tnrlinnq  about  three  or  four  miles  west  ot  JJelle- 

been   unable    to  learn    that    the  Indians 

ever  committed  any  depredations  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township. 

About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  Four 
Corners,  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge 
leading  north  from  that  place,  and  oppo- 
site  the  present   residence  of  Brainard 


vue. 

From  the  time  Hull  surrendered  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  there  seems  to  have 
been  small  additions  to  the  permanent 
settlers  of  the  township. 

Immediately    after  the    battle  on  the 


Willard,  in  1815,  there  were 
five  or  six  persons,  laying  in  close  prox- 
imity, as  though  their  possessors  had  fall- 
en together.  It  had  at  a  very  distant  day 
undoubtedly  been  the  scene  of  some  fear- 
ful tragedy,  but  the  subject  is  enveloped 
in  so  much  mystery  that  I  have  never 
heard  any  one  offer  a  solution.  The  most 
reasonable  presumption  is  that  a  trading 
expedition  in  passing  to  or  from  Lower 


.     .  c      peninsula,  in  which   Mason,    loung    and 

e  the  bones  ot      *  ,  ,        „    ., 


Ramsdale  with  quite  a  number  of  others, 
were  killed  (which  I  think  occurred  in 
1813*),  the  settlers  became  so  much 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  that  they  erected 
an  additional  block-house  at  Blooming- 
ville, and  inclosed  both  with  pickets,  and 
because  of  its  greater  security  it  became 
a  place  of  resort   for    transient   persons 

♦In  the  fall  of  1812.— Ed. 
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and  the  settlers  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, some  of  whom  probably  remained 
and  made  it  tbeir  future  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

About    this    time    Jasper   "Wood,    the 
father  of  Mr.  Bourdett  Wood  of  Belle vue, 
and     Worthington     Wood   of     Perkins, 
moved   into  the  township  and  bought  out 
Standish  Wood,    who  had  previously  set- 
tled  a  short    distance   east  of  Blooming- 
ville,  and  Greene  Parker,  a  local  Metho- 
dist preacher  settled,  about  one-half  mile 
east  of  the  present  village  of  Enterprise, 
on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Slate  run  with   Huron  River;  be- 
ing  the  first   person  who    settled  in   any 
other  part  of  the  township,  except  Blooin- 
ingville  and  its  immediate   vicinity  pre- 
vious to  that  time. 

IMPROVEMENTS,   ETC.,  ETC. 

The  improvements,  if  they  deserve 
the  name,  made  by  the  first  settlers  were 
of  the  most  primitive  kind:  a  rude,  ill- 
constructed  log  cabin,  covered  with 
shakes,  as  they  were  called,  indispensa- 
ble out-buildings  of  the  same  order  of 
architecture:  such  as  stable,  pig-pen,  hen- 
coop, etc.,  together  with  a  few  acres  of 
land  enclosed  for  cultivation,  did,  in  most 
cases,  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  con- 
stitute the  sum  total  of  improvements. 
The  procuring  of  a  bare  subsistence  made 
a  larc-e  draft  on  the  time  of  the  pioneer. 
Until  nearly  the  close  of  the  war  most 
of  the  meal,  little  flour  being  used,  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  was  transported 
by  water  from  Cleveland  to  the  mouth  of 
Huron  river  and  thence  conveyed  on 
pack-horses  to  its  place  of  destination. 
Tea,  coffee  and  sugar  were  almost  entire- 
ly unused.  Emigrants  frequently  brought 
small  quantities  with  them,  which    soon 


became  exhausted.  I  can  recollect  that 
as  late  as  '15  or  TG  the  woman  who  could 
treat  her  guests  to  a  cup  of  tea  felt  high- 
ly gratified  and  that  she  had  done  sonic- 
thing  unusual — something  every  one 
could  not  do. 

SICKNESS. 

The   early  settlers  of  this  part   of  the 
Firclands  suffered    more   from    sickness 
than  all  other  causes.     During  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  in  every  year, 
bilious  and  intermiticiiL  ?i;«ci,  —J  a^...^ 
and  fever,    prevailed  to  a  great    extent. 
The  change  of  climate,  water  and  mode 
of  living  created  a  general  predisposition 
to    disease,  and   all  were    affected   to   a 
great/ r  or  less  degree,  some  years  even 
much  more  than  others.     So  much  so   as 
to  be  long  afterwards   referred  to  as  the 
sickly  season,  in  which,  in  some  particu- 
larly unhealthy  locations,  whole   families 
would  be  prostrated    at  the  same  time, 
and  not  one  in  the  house  be  able  to  give 
another   a  glass    of  cold    water.     I    can 
recollect  one  fall  in  particular,  long  after 
my  father  removed  into  Oxford,  when  it 
required  most  of  the  healthy  adult  popu- 
lation, night  and  day,  to  nurse  the  sick; 
but  that  season  was  an  exception  to  any 
other  I  ever  knew,  either  before  or  since. 

HOSPITALITY,  ETC. 

A  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  their 
solitary  mode  of  life,  and  perhaps  other 
causes,  produced  a  friendship  and  hearty 
good  will  for  each  other  among  the  early 
settlers,  that  never  exists  in  the  older  and 
more  densely  populated  settlements. — 
The  latch-string  was  always  out,  and  the 
traveler  or  acquaintance  was  received 
with  the  most  cordial  welcome,  and  par- 
took of  the  best  the  cabin  afforded,  gene- 
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rally  pretty  coarse  fare,  without  the 
wish  to  pay — even  the  offer  was  offensive; 
and  when  made,  was  uniformly  answered 
with  "We  don't  keep  public  house."  The 
raising  of  a  log  cabin  or  barn,  collected 
most  of  the  men,  for  a  wide  circuit;  and 
if  a  settler,  from  sickness  or  other  cause, 
was  unable  to  plow,  plant  or  harvest  in 
season,  his  neighbors  would  collect  and 
do  his  work  in  a  day:  those  living  six  or 
eight  miles  apart  even,  considered  as 
neighbors. 

In  all  their  gatherings,  and  they  were 
frequent,  the  most  perfect  equality  and 
good  will  prevailed. 

The  pioneers  of  North-western   Ohio, 


with  few  exceptions,  were  an  intelligent, 
enterprising,  upright,  but  rather  rough 
race  of  men.  'J  here  was  a  sameness  and 
uniformity  of  character  among  them  that 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  communi- 
ty. They  were  in  fact  the  right  men  in 
the  right  place. 

Of  the  heads  of  families  of  those  who 
settled  in  Oxford  and  Clroton  township, 
previous  to  1815  (I  know  of  but  one  soli- 
tary exception:  the  widow  of  the  late 
C&pt.  Ilarrii^tcn,  of  Pi>  Creek),  ail  have 
passed  away  to  that  "undiscovered  coun- 
try, that  bourne  whence  no  traveler  re- 
turns." 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  MORTON. 


"John  Morton,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  was  a 
farmer,  a  surveyor,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  for  th  \  County  of  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  three  years  High  Sheriff  of 
said  county ;  eighteen  years  a  Member 
of  the  Assembly  of  said  State  ;  Speaker 
of  the  House  several  years;  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  aforesaid,  and 
a  Member  of  the  first  Congress  that  ever 
set  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  he 
was  a  member  of  that  body  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Seventy-six.  Knowing  the  question  was 
to  be  taken  on  that  day,  he,  living  twelve 
miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  came 
home  to^ffonsult  with  some  of  his  best 
friends  who  were  opposed  to  the  Declara- 


tion. He  went  in  on  the  said  Fourth  day 
of  July,  177G — was  late,  the  House  had 
met;  John  Adams  was  on  the  floor  speak- 
ing when  he  arrived.  John  Hancock  left 
the  Chair,  and  called  John  Morton  to  pre- 
side. When  the  question  was  taken  up, 
and  yeas  and  nays  taken,  it  was  found  to 
be  a  tie.  lie  decided  the  question  by 
giving  Ills  vote  for  Independence.  He 
was  taken  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1  *  1 7,  with  what  was  called  the  camp 
fever,  got  better  of  it,  when  an  aposteme 
appeared  in  his  side,  with  which  he  died 
in  April,  1777.  Some  person  told  him 
on  his  death  bed,  that  his  old  friends  had 
forsaken  him  for  giving  the  casting  vote. 
He  replied  with  energy  :  '  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  that  time,  but  tell  them  some 
of  them  will,  that  they  will  say  it  was 
the  greatest  day's  work  I  ever  did  in  my 
life-time  for  my  country.'     He  died  exe- 
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cutor  and  guardian  to  three  or  four  large 
estates." 

The  above  memorandum  of  John  Mor- 
ton was  written  by  Aaron  Morton,  his 
son,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  West- 
field,  Medina  County,  Ohio,  and  is  copied 
from  the  original  manuscript  owned  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Marshall,  of  Greenwich,  Hu- 
ron County,  great  grandson  of  John  Mor- 
ton, and  the  first  white  child  living  in 
Westfield.  The  families  descended  from 
John  Morton  have  in  their  possession 
many  interesting  relics  connected  with 
the  history  of  their  illustrious  ancestor. 
His  private  papers  were  destroyed  by  the 
British. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that 
John  Hancock,  knowing  how  he  would 
cast  his  vote,  and  being  afraid  that  if  the 
vote  was  taken  before  Morton  returned, 
the  Declaration  would  be  lost,  sent  a 
messenger  for  him.  He  entered  the  city 
from  the  Schuylkill  and  rode  in  great  haste 
down  Chestnut  street  to  the  Hall.  Such 
was  his  anxiety  to  be  in  season,  that  he 
did  not  stop  to  pick  up  his  hat,  which 
had  fallen  off  during  his  furious  drive. 
It  is  also  related  that  so  strongly  opposed 
were  a  portion  of  the  population  in  that 
vicinity,  to  the  Declaration,  that  the 
crowd,  surmising  h(  w  he  would  vote, 
hissed  and  stoned  him  as  he  passed  along 
the  street. 

The  following  extracts  possess  much 
interest  as  verifying  the  main  facts  al- 
ready given.  The  first  is  from  the  Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia,  Vol.  IX. — "John 
Morton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Chester  (now  Del- 
aware), in  Pennsylvania.  About  the  year 
1764  he  was   sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 


General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be,  for  many  years, 
an  active  and  distinguished  member. 
He  was  deputed  to  the  Congress  of  1774. 
On  the  question  of  declaring  independ- 
ence in  1776,  the  delegation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania being  divided,  Mr.  Morton  gave 
his  casting  vote  in  the  affirmative.  This 
was  an  act  of  signal  intrepidity  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  In 
the  following  year  he  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing a  system  of  confederation  cf  the  colo- 
nies, and  was  cnairman  ot  the  committee 
of  the  whole  at  the  time  when  it  was 
agreed  to  (Nov.  15,  1777).* 

He  died  the  same  year,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age." 

The  following  is  from  the  Biography  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration — the  work 
known  as  "Anderson's  Lives" — vol.  VI, 
p.  219.— "On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776, 
when  the  question  was  about  to  be  decid- 
ed, deep  interest  was  excited  with  regard 
to  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  previously  voted  in  op- 
position to  Independence.  The  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Mr.  Bodney  secured  the 
former,  and  die  absence  of  two  adverse 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
reduced  it  in  numbers  to  five.  These 
were  James  Wilson,  Thomas  Willing, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Humphreys 
and  John  Morton.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Franklin  were  decidedly  in  favor  of,  and 
Mr.  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Willing  opposed 
the  measure.  Everything  rested  on 
the  determination  of  Mr.  Morton — the 
interests  of  one  of  the  largest  states  on 
the  continent  were  at  stake — its  secess- 


*The  date  is  evidently  wrong.  The  time  of 
his  death,  as  given  bv  his  son,  and  on  his  monu- 
ment, was,  April  1777, — Ed. 
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ion  from  the  common  cause  might  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequences,  and  the  honor  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  cause  demanded  cordiality 
and  unanimity.  He  enrolled  his  vote  in 
favor  of  independence." 

The  remains  of  John  Morton  rest  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  yard,  in  Chester, 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn.  The  marble  obe- 
lisk over  his  grave  bears  the  following 
inscription  : 

DEDICATED 
To  the  memory  of 

JOHN  MORTON, 

A  Member  of  the  First  American  Congress,  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Assembled  in  New  York  in  1765  ; 
And  of  the  next  Congress  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1774. 
And  various  other  public  stations. 
Born  A.  D.  1724. 
Died  April,  1777. 

T  fi I  3     MONUMENT 

was  erected  by  a  portion  of  his  relatives, 
October,  1845. 


In  1775, 

whilst  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 

JOIN   MORTON 

was  re-elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
in  the  ever  memorable  session  of  July.  177(3, 
he  attended  that  august  body  for  the  last  time, 
enshrining  his  name  in  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  American  people 

by  signing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


In  votinir  by  States 
Upon  the  question  of  the    Independence  of  the 

American  Colonies, 
There  was  a  tie  vote  until  the  vote   of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  given ; 
Two  members  from  which  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  two  in  the  negative. 
The  tie  continued  until  the  vote  of  the  last 
Member, 

JOHN   31  OUT  OX, 

Decided  the  promulgation  of  the 
Glorious  Diploma  of  American  Freedom. 


JOHN   MORTON 

.oeiug    censureu  uy  some  oi  uis  menus  ior  his 

boldness  in  giving  the  casting  vote  for 

the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

his  prophetic  spirit  dictated  from  his  death  bed 

the  following  message  to  them  : 

"Tell  them  that  they  will  live  to  see  the  hour 

when  they  shall  acknowledge  it  to  have 

been  the  most  glorious  service  that  I 

have  ever  rendered  my  country.*' 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Morton,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Fire  Lands  was  a  partner  of 
Dr.  Moses  C.  Sanders  of  Peru,  and  after- 
ward a  resident  cf  Greenwich,  where  he 
died.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John  Mor- 
ton. We  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Morton  family,  to  gather  for  preserva- 
tion, in  an  authentic  form,  the  facts  con- 
stituting a  full  history  of  their  distin. 
gtished  ancestor.  We  hope  this  will  be 
done  without  delay,  and  that  the  bright 
example  of  his  self-denying  patriotism 
may  be  handed  down  by  his  descendants 
to  future  generations  of  the  country 
which  he  loved  and  honored. 
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A  HIEROGLYPHIC  TREE. 


In  the  township  of  "Wakeman,  one- 
fourth  mile  west  of  Wakeman  Station, 
and  twenty-five  rods  south  of  the  C.  &  T. 
R.  R.,  on  the  land  of  M.  Hyde,  Esq., 
stands  a  hollow  beech  tree,    three  and  a 

iicin    »,ci  iu  uialueici,  Ocunug  luu    1011OW- 

ing  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  viz  : — 

On  the  east  side  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, whose  chord  dips  northward  at  an 
angle  of  30  deg.,  thus:  /)  and  the  length 
of  which  is  about  three  inches  ;  a  charac 
ter  like  an  II,  only  that  it  has  two  bars 
across   instead  of  one,  sis    inches   high, 

■thus:  Jf=[  ;  also  a  character  resembling  an 
X,  with  a  line  or  bar  across  the  top  and 
a  small  circle  above  it,  thus:  y£,  this 
character  is  about  ten  inches  in  length  : — 
On  the  north  side,  two  turkey  tracks 
of  the  ordinary  size,  indicating  motion 
westward  ;  another  character  like  an  II, 
with  its  two  bars  instead  of  one,  five 
inches  high  ;  a  crescent  moon  eight  inch- 
es from  tip  to  tip  of  horns,  with  the  con- 
cave side  westward : — 

On  the  west  side  a  perpendicular  mark 
nine  inches  in  length,  with  dashes  touch- 
ing it  on  the  right  some  three  inches 
long  and  at  an  angle  of  about  20  deg., 
thus:  £  ;  also  the  ball  and  eyebrow  of  an 
almost  perfect  human  eye,  perpendicular 
diameter  one  inch  : — 

On  the  south-east  side,  standing  close- 
ly together,  two  characters  reembling  the 

'  letters  II  R,  with  but  one  bar  across 
the  II. 


Other  marks  appear, .but  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, being  nearly  obliterated  by 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  Of  the  above 
described  characters,  the  X  with  the  line 
across  the  top  and  the  O  or  circle  above, 
represent  an  Indian  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  X,  the  legs  ;  the  line  across  the  top, 
the  shoulders;  and  the  circle  or  Q  above, 
the  head.  The  crescent  moon  with  its 
eoncave  side,  westward,  probably  indi- 
cates the  time  of  passage  by  the  Indian 
or  tribe  to  have  been  in  the  old  of  the 
moon,  as  such  is  its  position  when  on  the 
wane.  The  perpendicular  line  with  three 
dashes  to  the  right,  signifies  the  calumet 
or  peace-pipe  ;  the  line  representing  the 
stem  and  the  three  marks  attached,  the 
feathers  with  which  the  stem  is  orna- 
mented. (The  stem  of  a  calumet  is  some 
three  and  a  half  feet  long.) 

The  above  explanations  were  furnished 
me  by  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  of  Wakeman, 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  that  township 
for  the  last  thirty-eight  years,  who  has 
been  much  among  the  Indians  and  from 
whom  he  obtained  the  information  here 
conveyed.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
meaning  of  the  other  hieroglyphics.  Itoc- 
curcd  to  the  writer  whether  those  in  the 
form  of  an  II  and  the  H  II,  might  not 
have  been  carved  by  some  white  man  ; 
but  Mr.  Hyde  says  not,  as  they  were 
there  on  the  tree  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
and  wore  then  the  same  appearance  of 
antiquity  as  the  other  carvings.     As  the 
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time  of  the  month  is  given  by  the  moon  the  tribe  thus  pledging  itself  to  exercise 

(its  concave  side  being  westward  indicat-  due  care  to  make  no  violation  of  a  peace 

ing  the  old  of  the  moon  or  latter  part  of  a  treaty. 

month),  when  the  tribe  passed  over  their  These  hints  are   thrown  out    as    mere 

hunting  grounds,  we  must   suppose    also  conjecture  ;    nothing   definite   is  further 

that  the  particular  month  of  the  year  known. 

would  be  likewise  designated.     This  may  ycry  respcctfuny  submitted, 

be  denoted  by  the  characters  resembling  «    p    LFWIS 

H  or  II  R.    The  eye  may  indicate  watch- 


fullness,  it  being  close  to  the  peace-pipe, 


Wakeman,  Feb.  10,  '62. 


DR.  CHARLES  SMITH. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  presented  to 
the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society,  at  its 
meeting  at  Berlin,  and  is  here  inserted 
as  a  tribute  to  the  departed  one,  whose 
memory  li  is  blessed  "  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him  : — 

Dr.  Charles  Smith  was  born  in  West- 
field,  Mass.,  Feb.  2d,  1707.  He  re- 
mained in  his  native  State  until  lie  was 
aycung  man,  when  he  came  to  this  then 
new  State.  For  a  short  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State. 

About  the  year  1820  he  came  to 
Lyme,  Huron  County,  and  settled,  en- 
gaging in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Feel- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  he  was 
preeminently  a  public  man,  readily  and 
heartily  engaging  in  every  good  word  and 
work.  Genuine  benevolence  was  a  prom- 
inent and  striking  trait  in  his  character  ; 
and  to  his  forcible  words  on  this  invalu- 


able subject,  he  added  the  still  more 
forcible  argument  of  his  own  example. 
He  lived  not  for  himself  but  fur  the 
world,  and  thus  living,  he  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  contented  and  happy  man. 
He  has  not  left  his  thousands  to  his  be- 
reaved family,  but  he  has  left  that  which 
is  more  valuable;  the  bright  example  of  a 
life  devoted  to  the  best  good  of  the  race, 
ami  a  legacy  of  imperishable  principles. 
When  the  era  arrived  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "  Fire  Lands  Historical  Soci- 
ety,'' he  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, and  was  one  of  its  most  active  and 
zealous  members  till  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  also  furnished  an  able  article, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  "  Pi"- 
neer" — giving  an  account  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Lyme  township,  in  Huron 
Count}-,  where  he  lived  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  of  his  life. 

Whatever  was  valuable  or  useful  in  the 
comuiuuity,  he  engaged  in  with  all  his 
might. 

In  the  early  settlement   of  the   town- 
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ship,  the  matter  of  roads  was  a  very  im- 
portant question.  '  No  sooner  was  the 
question  proposed  than  he  responded  with 
all  his  accustomed  energy. 

With  the  eye  of  a  true  philanthropist 
he  early  saw  the  ravages  made  upon  the 
human  family  by  ardent  spirits.  In  the 
important  cause  of  Temperance  he  was  a 
"pioneer,"  and  in  this  cause  to  the  last 
he  was  devoted  and  untiring,  resisting 
both  by  precept  and  example  that  morbid 
morality  that  sells  corn  to  the  distille- 
ries. He  niado  no  compromises  with 
evil,  or  with  sin  of  any  kind. 

In  the  several  relations  of  life,  as  hus- 
band, father,  and  friend,  he  was  kind  and 
'true.  With  a  heart  of  deep  sympathy 
he  felt  for  the  woes  of  the  human  family. 
Hence  he  was  a  "pioneer"  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause,  and  his  interest  in  this 
Cause  was  uni emitting  to  the  last. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Lyme  for  about  thirty-five 
years,  and  much  of  that  time  bore  the 
office  of  "Ruling  Elder.'' 

He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  religious 
training  of  the  young.  Hence  his  zeal  in 
the  Sabbath  School  cause  was  burning 
and  untiring.  A  part  of  the  time  he  bore 


the  office  of  Superintendent. 

The  various  causes  of  benevolence, 
such  as  the  Bible  cause,  the  Tract  cause, 
Education  for  the  Ministry,  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  each  found  a  lar<Tc 
place  in  his  heart,  and  each  was  aided  by 
him  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability. 

But  his  crowning  excellence  is,  he  was 
a  Christian.  "  He  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth."  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord."     He   died  in   holy  Christian 


iriuiiipu.     j_h 


his  faith  in  Christ  triumphed  over  all. 

He  said  to  his  minister,  who  inquired 
of  him,  if  he  could  still  trust  in  God  ? 
"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  he,  "though  he  slay  me 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

Thus,  this  earnest  and  godly  man  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  days,  and  then 
passed  away,  March  2d,  1SG1.  His 
memory  is  blessed. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  imitate 
his  noble  example. 

He  no  longer  gathers  in  the  pioneer 
meetings,  but  has  doubtless  entered  that 
rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 

(Signed,)    SAMUEL  P.  SMITH, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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EARLY  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS 

OF   THE   REGION   CONSTITUTING   THE   FIRE   LANDS;    WITH   A   SKETCH 
OF  SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  TERRITORIAL  AND  STATE  LAWS. 


BY   A.   "\V.   II  EX  DRY. 


The  territory  nnw  comprised  within  the 
Fire  Lands  as  well  as  that  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  vast  western 
country  claimed  by  France,  lying  between  . 
the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  first 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Louisiana. 

As  early  as  1673  ..and  the  year  1GS3* 
French  exploring  parties  traversed  most  of 
the  lakes  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  Missis- 
sippi below  the  Wisconsin. 

Permanent  establishments  were  made  at 
different  points,  and  previous  to  1725  the 
French  territory  had  been  divided  into 
quarters,  each  having  its  local  Governor  or 
Commandant  and  Judge,  but  all  subject  to 
the  superior  authority  of  the  Council  Gen- 
eral of  Louisiana. 

One  of  these  quarters  was  established 
North-west  of  the  river  Ohio. 

In  the  year  1750  the  French  had  estab- 
lished forts  on  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Illi- 
nois, on  the  Maumee,t  and  on  the  lakes,  and 
thus  in  a  measure  had  the  entire  control  of 
the  lakes  and  the  great  Mississippi  valley.} 

The  whole  of  the  late  territory  of  the 
United  States  North-west  of  the  river  Ohio 
was  included  in  the  Province  of  Louisiana 
while  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of 
the  French.?  The  North  boundary  of  the 
French  possessions  was  fixed  by  tho  treaty 

•Am.  State  Papers  XII.  86, 

tThcn  called  the  Miami?.  „. 

I  Marshall's  Washington  1  note  1. 

f  American  Annual  Kegiiter  1825-6  App.  *• 


of  Utrecht,  concludi 


IZ'^».   —  iaiicC 


and 


England  in  1713,    at  the  49th  parallel   of 
north  latitude. 

The  French  held  these  possessions  until 
they  were  ceded  after  their  conquest  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 

Thus  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  was 
the  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  of 
the  lakes  in  the  possession  of  the  French, 
but  few  of  their  settlements  in  this  long 
period  had  passed  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  which  at  that  early 
period  formed  the  highways  of  travel. 

In  1776  the  Colonies  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown  and  assumed 
rank  as  free,  sovereign  and  independent 
States,  and  the  claim  of  the  English  Mon- 
arch to  tho  north-western  territory  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  at  Paris  Sept.  3d,  1783. 
During  the  pendency  of  this  negotiation  the 
British  Commissioner,  Mr.  Oswald,  proposed 
the  Ohio  river  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  and  but  for  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  and  perseverance  of  the  revolu- 
tionary patriot  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
American  Commissioners  who  opposed  the 
proposition  and  insisted  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  probability  is,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Os- 
wald would  have  been  acceded  to  by  the 
United  States  Commissioners. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  England  main- 
tained her  possession   of  the  north-western 
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territory  but  thirteen  years;  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1774,  the  same  was 
annexed  to  and  made  part  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  so  remained  until  its  cession 
to  the  United  States. 

Long  before  17G3  English  Charters  had 
been  granted,  including  within  their  limits 
the  whole  of  this  country.  In  1G62  Charles 
II  granted  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  a 
Charter  right  to  all  lands  between  the  41st 
and  42d  parallels  of  North  latitude,  and 
from  Providence  plantation  on  the  east  to  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  C-  -  "•••"n-s  tben 
called)  on  the  West,*  with  the  exception  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Colonies.  An- 
other and  similar  grant  was  made  to  Massa- 
chusetts thirty  years  afterwards,  but  as  the 
geographical  knowledge  concerning  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  was  limited,  thtse  pat- 
ents for  lauds  often  interfered  with  one  an- 
other.t 

Notwithstanding  these  extensive  grants 
the  English  Government  in  1763  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  settlement  of  the  Colo- 
nies to  the  coast.*  By  a  royal  proclamation 
all  the  land  west  of  the  sources  of  the  At- 
lantic rivers,  was  dec'ared  to  be  reserved  un- 
der the  dominion,  protection  and  sovereignty 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  use  of 
the  Inuian  tribes,  and  all  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  settle  within  the  reserved  terri- 
tory. 

The  soil  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
native  and  rightful  owners,  undisturbed  but 
by  the  wandering  hunter  and  vagrant  trader; 
and  over  this  vast  region,  save  where  the 
prairie  covered  with  its  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  where  the  French  or  Indian  villages 
dotted  the  wilderness,  there  stretched  a 
mighty  and  unbroken  forest. 
„  In  the  year  17SO  Congress  put  forth  a 
stron^  appeal  to  the  several  States  who  had 
set  up  claims  to  portions  of  the  western  ter- 

*H<  lmes'  Annals  1,  436. 

fAin.  Ann.  Res.  lS-Jo,  App.  44,  7- 
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ritory,  setting  forth  that  the  interposing  of 
these  claims  had  retarded  the  ratification  of 
the  articles  of  Conf  deration,  and  that  it  had 
greatly  augmented  the  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment experienced  by  Congress  in  car- 
rving  on  the  war,  and  that  it  cheered  the 
enemies  of  independence  by  revealing  a 
source  of  contention  and  discord  amoEg  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

This  appeal  had  the  desired  effect,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  relinquished  their 
claim  to  all  western  territory;  Virginia  and 
Connecticut  relinquished  theirs,  with  certain 
reservations. 

The  reservation  made  by  Connecticut  ex- 
tended 120  miles  west  of  the  said  west  line 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue  north  until 
it  comes  to  42  degrees  and  2  minutes  north 
latitude.  Hence  the  name  "  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve,  '  familiarly  known  as  the 
'Western  Reserve:"  and  many  of  the  older 
people  of  the  present  time  have  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  "New  Connecticut. ' 

The  average  width  of  the  territory  now 
composing  the  Reserve  is  about  50  miles 
from  the  lake  on  the  north  to  the  41st  paral- 
lel of  latitude  on  the  south,  although  on  the 
Pennsylvania  line  the  width  is  68  miles,  and 
contains  about  3,8uO,000  acres.  '1  he  United 
States  by  terms  of  compact  granted  to  Con- 
necticut the  right  of  soil  and  reserved  to 
themselves  jurisdiction.* 

As  early  as  1784,+  a  Committee  of  Congress 
was  engaged  in  framing  a  general  system  of 
Government  for  the  north-western  territory; 
the  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Jefferson, 
Chase  and  Howell.  They  reported  a  plan 
containing  some  of  the  principles  finally 
established,  but  the  plan  was  too  imperfect 
for  practical  purposes. 

Three  years  after,  the  subject  was  again 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  the 
celebrated  ordinance   of    1787.     This  ordi- 
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nance  was  adopted  without  alteration  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice.  The  Hon.  S.  P. 
Chase  has  described  it  in  the  following  terse 
and  forcible  language  :  "  By  this  ordinance 
Congress  provided  for  the  successive  forms 
of  territorial  government  adapted  to  the  im- 
provement and  settlement  of  tho  new 
western  country.'' 

"This  ordinance  contained  an  intelligible 
system  of  law,  on  descent  and  transfer  of 
real  property,  and  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  private  right  and  governmental 
duty,  as  the  basis  of  all  future  legislation, 
were  clearly  marked  and  defined.  Never, 
probably,  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  a 
measure  of  legislation  so  completely  fulfil 
and  so  greatly  exceed  the  anticipations  of 
the  legislators." 

"This  ordinance  has  been  well  d  scribed 
as  having  been  a  'pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
of  fire  by  night '  in  the  settlement  of  this 
vast  region,  and  in  the  g  >vernment  and 
legislation  of  the  north-western  States.'' 

"Among  the  great  principles  established 
by  this  ordinance  for  the  government  of  this 
territory  were  these — '' 

"That  no  person  should  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  mode  of  religious  worship  or 
religious  sentiments." 

"The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  trial  by 
Jury  were  secured  according  to  the  course  of 
common  law." 

''  All  persons  were  declared  to  be  bailable 
except  for  capital  offenses,  and  the  infliction 
of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  were  for- 
bidden.'' 

"That  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  or  property  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that 
private  property  or  services  should  not  be 
demanded  or  taken  for  public  use  without 
full  compensation." 

"  That  schools  should  be  encouraged  and 
the  means  of  education  extended,'' 

And  as  if  determined  to  omit  nothing  re- 
lating to  the  public  welfare,  the  framers  of 


the  ordinance  in  the  last  article  declare, 
"  there  shall  bo  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  within  the  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
tho  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 

The  ordiuance  contains  what  it  professes 
to,  the  truo  theory  of  American  liberty,  and 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  promulgated 
by  it  are  wholly  and  purely  American. 

These  genuine  principles  of  Republican 
liberty  have  since  been  sanctioned  and  in- 
corporated into  the  legislation  of  all  the 
north  western  States. 

Under  this  ordinance  Congress  proceeded 
to  organize  the  territorial  government. 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  revol  uric  nary  army,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  and  Commauder-in- Chief. 

John  Armstrong,  James  Mitchell  Varnum 
and  Samuel  Ilolden  w  re  appointed  Judges 
and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  .Secretary  of  the 
territory. 

The  legislative  authority  was  vested  in 
the  Governor  and  Judges,  until  the  election 
and  organization  of  a  legislature. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1788,  the  Governor 
and  Judges  arrived  at  Marietta,  and  the  first 
form  of  legular  civil  government  vras  form- 
ally instituted  within  the  territory. 

'1  he  laws  adopted  by  the  Governor  and 
Judges  were  mostly  taken  from  the  statutes 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  were  such  as  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times  required,  and  among 
them  may  be  found  some  curious  pro- 
visions." 

rl  he  first  law  adopted  was  a  military  one. 
and  required  beside  the  performance  of  gen- 
eral military  duties,  that  each  male  person 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  at  10  o'clock, 
appear  armed  with  a  musket  or  rifle,  cart- 
ridge-box and  pouch,  with  40  rounds  of  cart- 
ridges, priming-wire,  brush  and  six  flints. 
Thus  armed  they  were  to  assemble  at  con- 
venient  places,   next  to   and   adjacent   the 
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places  assigned  for  public  worship. 

The  military  officers  were  required  to  in- 
spect the  arms,  accoutrements  and  ammu- 
nition of  the  men  belonging  to  the  compa- 
nies on  the  first  Sabbath  of  each  month. 

In  1792  a  law  was  adopted  regulating  the 
fees  of  civil  officers  of  the  territory;  among 
its  provisions  may  be  found  the  following  :  \ 
"  That,  whereas  a  dollar  varies  in  value  in  ' 
the  several  counties  of  the  territory,  some 
provision  in  kind  ought  to  be  made.  There- 
fore, Be  it  enacted,  that  for  every  cent  al- 
lowed b\  iLisaet,  ana  raart  cf  Indian  con 
may  be  demanded  and  taken  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  fee  is  coming,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  cent.  One  quart  of  Indian  corn  being 
always  equal  to  one  cent,  and  so  at  that  rate 
for  a  greater  or  less  sum.* 

Marriage,  it  seems  was  deemed  important, 
and  it  vras  accordi-  gly  provided  for,  and 
male  persons  of  the  age  of  17  years  and  fe- 
males of  the  age  of  1-4  years,  and  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  God,  miiht  be  joined 
in  marriage. 

The  first  law  passed  to  regu'ate  Taverns 
and  the  Sale  of  Liquors,  was  'in  the  year 
1795.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  license  was 
$4  00  to  the  Governor  and  $12  00  to  the 
County.  By  this  law,  all  debts  exceeding 
$3  00  for  liquors  or  other  inn  reckonings 
were  forbidden,    under  penalty  of  forfeiting 

the  debt.f 

Attorneys  before  practicing  in  the  Courts 
were  required  to  take  the  following  oath  : 

"  You  shall  behave  in  the  office  of  coun- 
sellor at  law  within  this  Ccurt,  according  to 
the  best  of  your  learning,  and  with  all  good 
fidelity,  as  well  to  the  Court  as  to  the  client. 
You  shall  use  no  falsehood  nor  delay  any 
person's  cause  for  lucre  or  malice.  So  help 
you  God' J 

One  of  the  laws  of  1792  might  be  recom- 
mended to  legislators  of  the  p'  esent  day.     It 

•  Territorial  Laws  chap.  24. 
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provided,  that  when  any  person  by  excessive 
drinking,  gaming,  idleness  or  debauchery, 
should  thus  waste  or  lessen  his  estate,  so 
that  be  or  his  family  might  become  a  Town- 
ship charge,  a  guaidian  should  be  appointed 
for  him  to  discharge  his  trust,  like  guardians 
in  other  cases.* 

In  the  year  1792  the  Fire  Lands,  a  body 
of  half  a  million  of  acres  of  land,  located  at 
the  west  end  of  the  New  Connecticut  was 
granted  by  th  •  S  ate  of  Conn?oticut  to  cer- 
tain sufferers  by  fire,  occasioned  by  the 
English  during  the  revolutionary  war,  par- 
ticularly at  New  London  Fairfield  and  Xor- 
'walk.  Hence  the  name  "Fire  Lands." 
",  These  lands  include  five  of  the  western- 
most ranges  of  the  "Western  Reserve  Town- 
ships. 

In  1796  Wayne  County  was  established, 
including  the  Fire  Lands,  with  the  following 
boundaries  :     Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river  up  n  Lake  Erie   and   with 
the  said  river  to  the  portage  between  it  and 
the  Tuscarawas  bianch  of  the   Muskingum, 
thence  down  the  said  branch  to  the  forks  at 
the    carrying    place    above    Ft.    Lawrence, 
thence  by  a  west  line  to  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Hamilton  County,   (which  is   a   due 
north  line   from   the  lower   Shawnee  town, 
upon  the  Scioto  river,)  thence  by  a  line  west 
northerly  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Portage 
between  the  Miamis  of  the  Ohio  and  the  St. 
Mary's   river,  theLce   by   a  line   also  west 
northerly  to  the  south-western  part  of  the 
Portage  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Miamis 
of  Lake  Erie,  where  Ft.  Wayne  now  stands, 
thence  by  a  line  west-northerly  to  the  most 
southern  part    of    Lake   Michigan,    thence 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  same   to  the 
north-west  part  thereof,  including  the  lands 
upon  the  streams  emptying  into  said  Lake, 
thence   a  due  north   line   to  the   territorial 
boundary  in  Lake  Superior,   and   with  the 
said  boundary   through  the    Lakes  Huron, 
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Sinclair  and  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river,  the  place  of  beginning. 

These  boundaries  included  all  the  north- 
western part  of  Ohio,  a  large  tract  in  north- 
ern Indiana,  the  whole  of  Michigan  terri- 
tory, and  portions  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
Such  were  the  boundaries  of  "Wayne  Coun- 
ty as  established  in  1700,  and  the  first 
county  limits  within  which  the  Fire  Lands 
were  included. 

The  lGth  day  of  September,  1709,'  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Territorial  Legislature  at  Cincinnati,  but  it 
nu  muu  until  the  2iA.li  ^T  the  same  ziicnth 
that  they  organized  and  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  business.  On  the  19th  day  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year  the  Session  closed, 
and  of  the  forty-eight  acts  passed,  the  Gov- 
ernor vetoed  eleven.  Six  of  these,  however, 
related  to  the  erection  of  new  Counties,  the 
right  to  erect  which  the  Governor  claimed 
was  in  himself. 

The  act  of  cession  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut having  been  finally  completed  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1800,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  conveyed  by  patent  the  fee  of 
the  soil  to  the  Governor  of  that  State,  for 
the  use  of  grantees  and  purchasers  claiming 
under  her. 

In  the  summer  of  1S0O  this  tract  was 
erected  into  a  new  County  by  the  name  of 
Trumbull. 

The  project  of  a  State  Government  began 
to  he  agitated  during  the  session  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  which  convened  Xovem- 
ber  23d,  1S01.  One  plan  advocated,  was,  to 
so  change  the  boundaries  (which  had  been 
fixed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  that  the 
eastern  State  to  be  carved  out  of  the  Terri- 
tory, should  be  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Scioto  river  and  aline  extending  northward- 
ly to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Western 
Reserve. 

A  bill  fixing  this  as  the  western  boundary 
of  the  new  State  was  finally  passed.  The 
minority  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  form- 


ally protested  against  it,  as  a  violation  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple ana  to  Congress,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  for  the  people  of  the  eastern  State 
the  same  limits  originally  assigned  by  the 
ordinance.- 

Congress  finally  passed  an  act  so  framed 
as  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Michigan  cast  of  the  line  running  north  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  from  all  share 
in  framing  the  new  Constitution. 

This  was  complained  of  by  many  and  with 
reason  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

By  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  Congress 
propos'd  to  divide  the  Territory  into  three 
or  five  States.  If  into  five  the  north  was  to 
be  divided  from  the  south  by  a  line  through 
the  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  and  ex- 
tending the  line  due-east  to  the  territorial 
line,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. 

This  in  some  respects  was  an  impossible 
line,  as  its  extension  east  would  never  reach 
the  territorial  Hue,  but  would  on  the  con- 
trary, leave  north  of  the  line  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  to  frame 
a  Constitution  for  Ohio,  met  at  Chillicothe 
on  the  first  day  of  November,  1802,  and 
completed  its  labors  on  the  29th  day  of  the 
same  month,  when  it  was  s'gned  and  ratified 
by  the  members. 

It  was  never  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  approbation,  but  became  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  by  act  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  County  of  Trumbull  was  represented 
in  the  Convention  by  David  Abbott  and 
Samuel  Huntington. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  western  part  of  the 
Reserve  was  extinguished  by  treaty  July 
4th,  1803,  at  Ft.  Industry,  which  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  present  site  of  Toledo.  This 
was  a  stockade  Fort  erected  about  1800.  By 
the  treaty  the  line  of  the  Indian  Territory 
was  established  on  the  west  line  of  the  Re- 
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serve.  Charles  Jouett  represented  the 
United  States  as  Commissioner,  and  the  Ot- 
towa,  Chipewa,  Potawotamie,  Shawnee, 
Munseo  and  Delaware  tribes  were  repre- 
sented by  their  respective  Chiefs. 

February  9th,  1809,  that  part  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  called  the  Fire  Lands  was  erect- 
ed into  a  County  and  called  the  County  of 
Huron,  but  was  to  remain  a'tached  to  the 
Counties  of  Geauga  and  Portage.  By  the 
same  act  Almon  Ruggles  was  appointed  Re- 
corder of  the  County  of  Huron,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  County  was  organ- 
ized ;  and  the  Recorders  ot  tne  Counties  ot 


Trumbull  and  Geauga  were  to  deliver  to 
him  all  books  and  records  relating  to  the  ti- 
tle of  lands  in  the  County  of  Huron. 

January  16  h,  1810,  the  County  of  Huron 
was  attached  to  the  County  of  Cuyahoga. 
January  22d,  1811,  the  eastern  boundary 
was  removed  east  to  Black  River,  and  an  act 
passed  January  31st,  fully  organizing  the 
County  of  Huron. 

And  by  an  act  passed  January  24th,  1824, 
organizing  the  County  of  Lorain,  on  the 
east,  Huron  County  was  again  reduced  to 
the  iimis  of  the  Fire  Lands. 


THE   MORAVIAN   MISSIONS/ 


BY  E.  LANE. 


The  7tb  of  April  1789  is  usually  set  down 
as  the  epoch  when  the  white  man  made  his 
permanent  home  in  Ohio;  but  the  Marietta 
colonists  found  earlier  footsteps  on  the  soil. 
The  red  man  had  possessed  it  from  an  indefinite 
age;  a  still  more  ancient  people  had  left  their 
monuments  in  i'  bat  without  a  trace  of  a 
name:  and  tradition  everywhere  related,  that 
the  white  hunter  had  explored  its  woods  and 
waters  for  more  than  a  century  before.  But 
beside  these,  and  before  the  Marietta  advent 
a  band  of  adventurers  of  Euiopean  descent 
had  lit  their  fires  and  reared  their  altars  with- 
in our  boundaries,  whose  possessions  have 
been"  regularly  transmitted  to  aud  are  now 
held  by  their  descendants,  and  who  rightfully 
deserve  the  name  of 

TBE    FIRST    PERMANENT  WHITE    SETTLEMENT    IN 

onio. 
I  speak  of  the  .Moravian  .Missionaries.     I 
trust  you  will  not  deem  the  hour  misspent  in 


this  humble  attempt  to  revive  your  recollec- 
tion of  this  little  association.  Would  that  I 
had  the  power  to  present  to  you  a  faithful 
living  picture  of  the  lives,  the  labors,  the 
perils  and  the  sufferings,  the  heroic  courage, 
the  still  more  heroic  fortitude  of  these  simple- 
hearted  men,  who  endeavored  to  introduce  our 
faith  aud  worship  to  that  wild  race,  who  occu- 
pied the  western  forests! 

The  Moravian  writers  attempt  to  trace  their 
origin  to  the  time  when  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Sclavonic  race,  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  by  missionaries  of  the  Greek  Church 
before  the  tenth  century;  and  that  although 
amid  the  dissensions  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Churches,  they  were  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Rome,  they  ever  preserved  an  attachment 
to  their  origin  and  traces  of  a  pure  element  of 
faith  and  life.  During  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth ceuturies,  there  pervaded  all  Europe  a 
sense  jf  the  necessity  of  reform.    This  idea  as- 
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suoied  different  manifestations  in  different  coun- 
tries; in  some  it  was  directed  against  the  prepon- 
derance of  ecclesiastical  power;  in  others, 
against  the  avarice  and  corrupt  lives  of  the 
clergy;  and  others,  unsatisfied  with  the  cold 
formalities  of  prevailing  ceremonies,  were  long- 
ing for  a  closer  communion  with  their  Maker, 
through  an  higher  and  more  spiritual  worship. 
The  earlier  Bohemians  were  of  the  last  class. 
Through  the  sympathy  of  kindred  opinion?,they 
formed  relations  with  theWaldenses,  at  the  first 
appearance  of  this  sect,  and  a  close  intercourse 
subsisted  between  them,,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years.  WhpT  Hns?  ?nj:1  h:<?  "?  adjator 
Jerome  commenced  their  efforts  for  reform, 
they  were  numbered  among  his  followers. 
After  his. martyrdom,  and  alter  many  changes 
and  various  fortunes,  they  organized  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  association  in  14G7,  re- 
ceiving the  consecration  of  their  priests,  from 
a  Waldense  bishop,  and  they  thus  continued 
until  the  dawn  of  the  reformation.  They 
readily  connected  themselves  with  this  grand 
movement,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  most  of  its  distinguished  leaders.  But 
their  position  in  eastern  Germany,  and  their 
political  subjection  to  the  kingdom  of  Austria 
exposed  them  to  the  persecutions  which  form- 
ed so  remarkable  a  feature  as  a  sequel  of  the 
reformation,  and  which  desolated  Europe,  for 
more  than  a  1  andred  years.  Through  these 
sufferings  and  through  internal  dissensious,  the 
brethren  were  dispersed;  and  at  the  commenc- 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Moravian 
church  seemed  hardly  to  exist. 

But  no  pure  faith  ever  perished;  Providence 
never  finally  withholds  from  the  longing  vota- 
ry, the  man  and  the  hour,  for  its  rejuvenated 
life;  They  found  both  when  they  found  Zin- 
zendorff. 

Nicholas  Louis,  Count  Zinzendorff  was  born 
of  a  noble  family,  at  Dresden,  in  the  year  1700- 
He  lost  his  parents  early  aud  was  reared  by 
his  grandmother,  the  Lady  Von  Gersdorff:  a 
lady  of  a  highly  cultivated  but  imaginative 
mind,  a  passionate  fondness  for   music,  aud  a 


taste  for  poetry,  she  haviug  composed  and  ed- 
ited a  volume  of  hymns  and  poetical  devotion- 
al reveries. 

At  that  time  Protestant  Germany  was  divi- 
ded between  the  cold,  logical,  dogmatic,  case- 
hardened  orthodox  Lutherism  and  that  young- 
er school,  which  under  the  name  of  Pietists  and 
the  guidance  of  Spener,  Frauke  aud  others, 
aimed  to  attain  a  more  spiritual  life,  by  a  re- 
form similar  to  that  wrought  by  Methodism  in 
Eugland.  Spener  was  a  friend,  aud  at  times 
au  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  Lady  Yon 
Gersdorff,  and  she  entertained  strong  sytnpa- 
.!.?.-  ._.:.i  !-•_  .i  <%_  ii.„  minnow  r\  (  hio  move- 
ment. The  mind  of  Zinzendorff,  developing 
itself  in  the  midst  of  these  mystical  influences, 
and  under  the  instructions  of  Spener,  mani- 
fested deep  religious  sensibilities,  at  an  early 
age.  Among  other  youthlul  extravagancies 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  Saviour,  and  fluug  it 
from  the  wiudow,  hopiug,  in  his  visionary  en- 
thusiasm, to  receive  a  favorable  answer  to  his 
prayers.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to 
Halle,  and  placed  under  the  special  oversight 
of  Franke.  While  at  this  seminary,  he  was 
continually  forming  religious  associations, 
among  his  companions,  and  he  with  one  of  his 
youthful  friends  bound  themselves  with  an 
oath,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen. 

In  171G,  his  uncle  and  guardian,  to  change 
this  tendency  of  his  mind  sent  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  tVittenburg,  where  the  teachers 
were  active  opposers  of  the  sc'iool,  aud  of  the 
opinions  at  Halle:  but  the  mind  of  Zinzendorff 
remained  uualtered,  and  he  kept  the  second 
ceuteunial  feast  of  the  reformation,  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  on  account  of  the  corrup- 
tion aud  degradation  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
He  finished  his  university  course  in  1719, 
with  creditable  scholarship.  He  traveled  in 
Holland  and  France,  seeking  principally  reli- 
gious intercourse  with  pious  men  of  all  denom- 
inations. He  returned  to  Germany  and  in 
1722  he    married    the   Countess  Rheus?,  and 

went  with  her  to   reside  ou  his  eatale  at  Ber- 
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tholdsdorff  which  lies  in  Lusatia,  on  the   bor- 
ders of  Moravia. 

About  the  year  1720,  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  brethren  began  to  renew  their  organi- 
zation and  to  revive  their  old  discipline;  they 
used  to  meet  in  secret  to  sing  their  ancient 
hymns  and  to  celebrate  the  holy  communion, 
but  the  opposition  to  them  was  so  strong  as  to 


the  purpose  was  then  formed  of  erecting  a 
separate  community,  which  without  departing 
from  the  Augsburg  Confession,  might  enable 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  attain 
the  purity  of  its  early  faith  That  village  has 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  present  time, 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Germany.  Like 
some  similar  foundations  in  our  own  country, 
it  is   distinguished  for  the    excellence  of    its 


leave  them  little  peace.     An  obscure  member 

of  their  body,  while  seeking  a  resting  place      manufactures  in  leather,  letter  paper  and  ar- 

from  persecution,  obtained  access  to  Zinzeu-      tides  of  domestic  use,  and  for  its  cleanliness 


dorff,  and  received  permission  to  occupy  a 
corner  of  his  large  estate  at  Bertholdsdorff. 
At  "Whitsuntide  of  1722,  a  family  of  three  men, 
two  women,  and  five  children,  availed  them- 


and  quiet,  and  the  simple  hearted  hospitalities 
of  its  citizens. 

Ziuzendorff  declined  ordination  until  1737, 
when  the  Court  Preacher  at  Berlin  consecrated 


selves  of  this  permission,  and  erected  a  rude,  hjm    Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Congregation, 

wooden  building  on  an  uninviting  ridge  of  land  Bui  for  many  years  previous  and  up  to  the  time 

overlooking  a  wild  marshy  district.   They  lived  0f  his  death,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head 

in  part  upon  cha  ity,  and  the  Countess  sent  0f  the  brethren,  and  he  surrendered  himself  to 


them  a  cow  to  supply  milk  for  the  children. 
Their  strict  morals,  and  simple  religious  exer- 
cises, won  the  good  opinion  of  their  neighbors, 
and  their  number  wa3  soon  increased  by  immi- 
gration and  by  new  converts.     It  is  reported 


them  with  entire  devotedness,  such  as  is  attained 
by  few  reformers.  His  character  and  position 
gave  him  great  facilities  in  this  undrraking. 
Ilis  family,  fortune,  and  education,  placed  him 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society; — his  per- 


that  they  were  first  visited  by  the  Count  and      sonal  appearance  was  good,  his  address,  that 


his  Consort,  in  the  succeeding  December,  when 
he  was  impressed  so  favorably,  by  their  orderly 
industry,  their  cheerfullness  under  suffering, 
their  simple  hearted,  unaffected  piety,  that  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  pronounced  a  formal 
benediction  upon  the  infant  colony. 

From  thenceforth,  he  acknowledged  himself 
their  Protector,  defending  them  from  oppres- 
sion, improving  their  condition,  and  provided 
instruction  both  for  adults  and  youth.  He  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  own  connection  with  the 
Lutherans;  but  he  sought  no  interference  with 
their  usages  and  only  sought  to  communicate 
to  them  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  wished  them  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
ceremonious  controversies  which  then  agitated 
Germany.  Ilis  first  published  book  was  a 
catechism  for  children,  entitled  "The  Pure 
Milk  of  the  Word,"  which  he  used  to  say  cost 
him  more  labor  than  all  his  books.  In  1724, 
the  colony  received  the  name  of  Hernhutt,  and 


of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the  world.  His 
sanguine  temperament  and  robust  health,  gave 
him  great  self  reliance  and  undoubting  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  plans,  and 
to  all  these  advt  ntageous  elements,  he  added 
unappeasable  activity,  both  of  mind  and  body. 
He  seemed  devoured  by  the  appetite  of  travel- 
ing. He  repeatedly  passed  over  every  country 
in  Europe,  occupied  in  the  superintendence  of 
his  congregations:  he  came  twice  to  America, 
spending  more  than  a  year  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  to  this  we  add  the  u  inute  supervision  of 
the  widely  scattered  business  of  the  brethren, 
the  service  of  preaching,  the  preparation  of 
sermons,  his  voluminious  correspondence,  and 
the  one  hundred  and  eight  printed  volumes  of 
his  writings,  the  amoant  of  his  labor  is  won- 
derful. I  know  of  no  parallel,  except  John 
Wesley . 

Amid  occupations  so  diversified  he  could  not 
fail  to  find  enemies,  but  there  seems  no  justice 
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io  the  imputations  which  were  cast  upon  him, 
except  somewhat  of  rashness,  in  his  engage- 
ments, arising  from  hi3  over  sanguine  expecta- 
tations,  and  a  want  of  prudence,  iu  the  use  of 
money.  It  is  easy  to  call  such  a  man  an  en- 
thusiast, to  pronounce  his  views  visionary,  his 
aims  uncertain,  and  his  objects  unattainable. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  life,  there  is 
Done,  who  will  not  envy  its  close.  In  the  midst 
of  the  beautiful  village  he  had  erected,  in  the 
full  maturity  of  age,  bat  with  strength  undi- 
minished, with  mind  undecayed,  he  received 
his  summons  to  pay  the  ereat  debt  of  hu- 
manity and  he  yielded  to  the  ht.^ov.  *ot.  b><n 
ported  by  the  consolation  of  the  past  and  bright 
hopes  of  the  future,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
community,  which  his  labors  had  rendered 
prosperous,  every  member  of  which  looked  to 
him  a3  a  father,  and  served  him  with  filial 
love.  A  great  concourse  of  people  attended  his 
burial;  thirty-two  of  his  preachers,  (among 
whom  were  those  who  had  borne  the  Gospel, 
and  left  his  name  in  every  zone,)  carried  his 
body  to  its  grave,  with  music  and  singing,and 
the  attendance  of  the  whole  community; — and 
as  all  which  was  mortal  was  deposited  in  its 
last  earthly  resting  place,  twenty-one  hundred 
of  "his  discipies  lifted  their  voices  together  iu 
one  of  his  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  the 
oarrative  relatfs,  that  when  they  closed  their 
solemn  duty,  e.ery  man's  faith  was  strength- 
ened, and  every  heart  was  filled  with  an  holy, 
silent,  joy. 

To  delineate  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  a  religious  denominations  is  an  under- 
taking of  do  small  delicacy,  especially  for  a 
layman.  It  is  easy  to  give  its  creed;  but  the 
written  symbol  of  any  party,  theological  or 
political,  gives  little  insight  of  its  inner  life  aud 
spirit.  But  the  subject  of  my  address  springs 
so  directly  from  the  opinions  aud  usages  of 
this  community  that  I  must  attempt  to  sketch 
them,  even  at  the  risk  of  misunderstanding  and 
beiDg  misunderstood. 

At  the  time  when  Ilernhutt  was  founded, 
the  religious  life  of  Germany  was   principally 


absorbed  in  the  barren  speculation  and  use- 
less questions  of  dogmatic  theology,  which  ad- 
mit no  solution,  no  uuiformity  of  opinion  in 
this  stage  of  our  existence.  The  members  of 
the  Moravian  Society  were  mostly  men  of 
limited  intellectual  attainments,  aud  being 
gathered  from  different  sections  and  having 
been  reared  under  very  diversified  religious 
culture,  no  common  ground  then  could  be 
found,  upon  the  agreement  of  opinions.  It 
was  necessary  therefore  to  adopt  some  other 
basis,  broad  enough  to  admit  all,  and  sufficient- 
ly comprehensible  by  men  of  their  average  un- 
datstuui&ig.  T!  irgymptvLh^sa.jdiudieaLioBS 
corresponded  with  the  Pietists  of  Halle,  and 
the  religious  tendencies  of  these  mind?,  neces- 
sarily developed  themselves  in  various  forms 
of  mysteries.  They  therefore  adopted  the 
Augsburg  confession,  which  is  a  formula  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  in  general  language,  and 
they  abandoned  all  controversial  discussions  and 
theory  questions  as  idle  and  unproductive; 
they  made  little  account  of  the  metaphyseal 
and  philosophical  dogmas  which  divide  sects, 
aud  welcomed  all  as  christian  brothers  who 
trusted  to  the  atonement  of  the  Redeemer. 

Hence  arose  what  they  were  fond  of  de- 
nominating their  "  blood  and  cross  theology." 
The  second  person  of  the  divinity  was  the  sub- 
ject of  especial  worship.  Every  trait  of  his 
personal  character,  every  circumstance  of  his 
life  was  meditated  aud  dwelt  upon  as  profitable 
matter  of  devout  contemplation;  but  they 
especially  sought  to  awaken  the  religious  sensi- 
bilities, by  presenting  the  external  fact  of  his 
crucifixion,  and  its  attendants  by  the  live- 
liest pictures  of  the  most  ardent  mobid  fancy. 
The  physical  part  of  our  Lord's  sufferings 
formed  the  point  with  which  the  believer 
was  to  manifest  sorrow  for  sin  and  gratitude 
for  redemption.  And  their  prayers  and  worship 
were  particularly  calculated  to  Him,  as  the 
creator  and  preserver  as  well  as  the  redeemer 
of  the  world,  the  source,  not  only  of  their  par- 
don and  salvation,  but  of  every  other  benefit 
and   of    every    earthly  blessing.     The   most 
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passionate  appeals  were  made  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  their  hearers,  aud  their  devotional  po- 
etry, and.  the  music  which  they  highly  culti- 
yated,  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to 
deepen  and  perpetuate  these  impressions. 
Thus  the  faith  they  sought  was  attaiued  thro' 
love;  for  who,  they  said,  can  meditate  on  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  without  loving  him,  and 
whoso  loveth  him  will  believe  in  him,  and 
keep  his  command. nents. 

This  course  thus  described,  differs  little 
from  that  of  other  pious  bodies,  with  mysti- 
cal tendencies.  But  the  faith  of  the  converts 
thus  acquired,  immediately  received  a  practi- 
cal direction; — "  Your  Saviour  sent  you  here 
to  labor  in  h;s  service  and  you  must  not  neg- 
lect his  will."  The  whole  external  economy 
and  discipline  is  designed  to  deepen  those 
religious  sensibilities  and  carry  them  into  out- 
er life. 

I  believe  that  the  attempt  to  maintain  a 
community  of  property  was  not  long  main- 
tained. But  the  members  are  divided  into 
bands  aud  classes.  The  children,  the  unmarri- 
ed brethren,  the  unmarried  sisters,  the  married, 
and  widows  and  widowers  are  separated  from 
each  other,  under  the  care  of  a  class-lead- 
er, by  whom  their  morals  and  deportment  are 
closely  watched,  and  who  leads  each  friend 
into  the  culture  of  the  virtues  appropriate  to 
their  station. 

The  officers  of  the  community  are  Bishops 
Preachers,  Elders,  Stewards,  Assistants  and 
Deacons.  During  ZinzendortTs  life  the  ulti- 
mate government  was  in  him;  since  his  decease 
their  general  business  is  managed  by  a  confer- 
ence. At  rare  intervals  a  synod  has  been  as- 
sembled, composed  of  members,  from  every 
Moravian  station,  throughout  the  world. 
Only  eight  such  meetings  have  been  holden 
for  within  ninety  years. 

'  The  discipline  of  this  people  is  maintained 
with  great  strictness.  They  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  their  strict  morals,  honesty, 
gentleness  of  deportment,  order,  temperance 
and    benevolence;    cleanliness   of  habitation, 


and  especially  of  their  houses  of  worship,  is 
carried  perhaps  to  excess.  The  neatest  woman 
in  Huron  county  would  find  herself  surpassed 
by  visiting  the  church  in  Guadenhutton  in  this 
State.  Labor  is  regarded  a  religious  duty, 
and  members  are  expected  to  contribute  a 
tithe  of  their  increase  to  the  Society.  Oaths 
and  games  of  chance  are  prohibited;  intimacy 
between  the  sexes  hardly  permitted  before 
marriage.  Marriage  used  to  be  determined 
by  lot;  it  is  now  conducted  by  the  advice  and 
and  perhaps  by  the  selection  of  the  elders.  I 
know  not  how  closely  these  early  Usages  are 
maintained  in  the  1  •iz-'-.zz.z  :cng:egatioD,  but 
their  spirit  is  preserved:  and  the  Moravian 
villages  throughout  the  world  are  distinguish- 
ed for  cleanliness,  quiet,  systematic  industry, 
good  morals  and  disposition  to  obey  the  laws; 
results  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  from  a  people 
who  are  required  to  perform  every  act  of  their 
lives  by  repeating  aloue. — "The  Saviour  wills 
it." 

Their  religious  exercises  are  objects  of  great 
care  and  attention.  Their  houses  of  worship 
are  spacious,  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  with 
convenient  seats,  ornamented  in  the  season 
with  flowers,  and  kept  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous neatness.  *  A  daily  service  is  intended  to 
be  kept  up  for  each  class,  and  assemblies  of 
the  whole  congregation  are  frequent.  They 
generally  use  a  l.iurgy;  great  reliance  is  placed 
upon  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal. 
Their  early  devotional  poetry  is  reproached, 
perhaps  justly,  with  great  grossness  and  coarse- 
ness; all  traces  of  which  have  disappeared, 
with  the  days  of  their  early  enthusiasm. 

They  observe  certain  anniversaries  as  feast 
days,  to  commemorate  stirring  events.  The 
communion  is  administered  every  month,  which 
all  of  suitable  age  partake.  It  is  preceded  by 
a  love  feast,  which  is  conducted  with  prayer 
and  jinging,  aud  the  partaking  some  light  re- 
freshment, and  closed  by  a  kiss  of  peace. 
The  last  hours  of  the  closing  year  are  devoted 
to  religious  exercises.  The  washing  of  feet  is 
still  sometimes  practiced.     They  do  not  mourn 
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for  the  dead;  they  call  it  "  going  home."  As 
soon  as  the  breath  has  departed,  it  is  announc- 
ed from  the  church  tower  by  singing  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving,  accompanied  by  the  trombone 
and  trumpet,  and  the  tui:o  indicates  the  class 
to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  Tbe  body 
is  interred  with  a  white  shroud  and  accompani- 
ed by  the  same  musical  instruments,  is  borne 
to  the  cemetery,  kept  neat  as  a  garden,  and  the 
frieuds  of  the  departed  congratulate  each  other 
that  he  has  been  called  to  his  heavenly  home- 
Every  Easter  at  sunrise,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion march  to  the  place  of  sepultre,  with  mu- 
sic, and  after  naming  s»P?etion»t«1y  the  names 
of  those  who  have  died,  during  the  past  year, 
give  thanks  to  the  Saviour  for  summoning  so 
many  of  their  companions  home. 

The  duty  of  confession,  that  great  instru- 
ment of  influence  in  the  Romish  church,  is 
not  recognized;  its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
intercourse,  which  each  class-leader  is  required 
to  maintain  with  each  member  of  his  class 
before  each  communion. 

Among  other  efficacious  measures  to  advance 
personal  piety  is  the  Book  of  "Watchwords  or 
"Loosung"  It  is  a  kind  of  calendar,  publish- 
ed annually  by  the  directors,  containing  a  text 
from  the  bible  and  a  verse  from  some  hymn, 
for  each  day  in  the  year.  Each  member  Ls 
expected  tc  commit  them  to  memory,  and 
make  them  the  subject  of  his  meditation  for 
the  day.  Originally  they  were  proclaimed 
daily  from  the  tower  of  the  church;  they  are 
now  printed,  and  distributed  to  each  member. 
The  propriety  of  the  name  arises  from  its  an- 
alogy to  the  daily  watchword  or  password  of 
military  life. 

The  fanciful  notions  of  the  brethren  are 
full  of  striking  applications  of  these  texts  to 
the  conditions  of  individuals,  and  they  regard 
them  as  special  communications  from  above. 
The  text  on  the  day  of  ZiuzendortTs  death 
was  from  Chronicles  xxix,  30th. 

"And  they  sang  praises  with  gladness  and 
bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped.'' 

But  the  great  and   leading  peculiarity    of 


this  people  is  its  missionary  spirit.  The  ante- 
cedents which  I  have  so  slightly  sketched 
show  how  readily  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation were  impelled  towards  the  work  of  con- 
version. In  1732  when  their  number  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred,  they  began  that  system 
of  missions  which  extended  itself  so  wonderful- 
ly. The  first  station  was  established  in  the  Dan- 
ish island  of  St.Thomas.  InlTGO.atZiuzendorfFs 
death,  there  existed  Moravian  missionary  sta- 
tions and  brethren,  at  Heruhut,  at  Filgerruh, 
at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  at  London, 
Ebersdoiff,  Berlin  and  Zeyst,  in  Germany, — 
Oxford,  Falneck  and  the  TJ"  "r  Man  in  Eng- 
land; at  Stockholm  ami  retersourg  and 
on  the  White  Sea  in  Rassia,  in  Switzerland 
in  Norway  and  Greenland,  and  the  Capeot 
Good  Hope;  in  Louisiana,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Johns,  and  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Georgia,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  be- 
sides traveling  preachers  in  Persia  and  in  Far- 
ther India. 

Iu  January,1851,the  entire  full  membership  of 
their  church  did  not  exceed  17,500  souls  iuclud- 
ing  children.  But  they  had  2CO  persons  males 
and  females  engaged  in  missions,  or  one-sixth  of 
their  whole  members.  They  can  point  to 
20,00  0  church  members  in  heathen  lands,  and 
70.000  uuder  instructions.  Nor  is  this  all- 
Their  Diapason  Societies,  comprising  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  European  continent,  embrace 
100,000  souls;  and  there  may  be  added  20, 
000  in  tbe  North  of  Irelaud,  who  are  regularly 
visited  by  their  scripture  readers. 

I  have  a. funeral  sermon,  delivered  on  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  a  daughter  of  Ohio,  a 
child  of  one  of  our  most  esteemed  citizens. 
She  and  her  husband  occupied  the  missonary 
station  ac  St.  Thomas;  on  the  same  week 
[18j4]  both  received  and  welcomed  their  sum- 
mons ''Home.'' 

The  favor  which  the  Moravian  missionaries 
have  ever  received,  from  other  Christian  de- 
nominations, has  arisen  from  that  systematic 
avoidance  of  controversy;  from  the  restriction 
of  their   teaching   to   the   humbler   christian 
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truths;  and  to  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of 
proselyting.  They  seek  to  connect  with  their 
church  those  only  whom  they  introduce  from 
without  the  faith;  whenever  the  religious  sen- 
timent of  any  whose  connection  and  associa- 
tion are  with  another  sect,  is  awakened  under 
their  preaching,  they  advise  him  to  abide  by 
the  forms  and  worship  of  his  fathers. 

In  1731,  as  a  mission  had  been  established 
at  St.  Thomas,  and  as  some  of  the  brethren 
had  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Society  be- 
gan to  direct  their  missionary  efforts  to  the 
North  American  Colonies.  The  trustees  of 
the  Colony  of  Georgia,  then  just  opening  it 
for  emigration,  offered  large  inducements  to 
the  Society,  to  establish  their  Mission  there. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  first 
body  of  emigrants  under  the  care  of  Bishop 
Spangenburg.  embarked  in  the  ship  which 
carried  General  Ogelthorpe,  and  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  The  deportment  of  the 
brethren — their  humility,  their  cheerfulness 
under  dangers  and  privations,  and  their  dis- 
interested kindness,  called  torth  from  the 
Wesleys,  the  strongest  expressions  of  ad- 
miration. 

A  large  number  of  Colonists  soon  fol- 
lowed under  Bishop  Xitchman.  As  soon  as 
the  brethren  found  a  home,  they  opened  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Creeks,  and 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  establishing  a 
missionary  settlement  among  them — but  the 
Spanish  troubles  soon  occurred,  and  when 
the  brethren,  in  conformity  with  their  ten- 
ets, declined  taking  up  arms,  to  resist  the 
threatened  encroachments,  they  incurred  so 
gTeat  unpopularity,  that  they  felt  con- 
strained to  abandon  Georgia,  and  in  1710  all 
the  connexion  joined  their  associates  in 
Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Spangenburg  remained  in  Ameri- 
ca more  than  three  years  and  returned  in 
1739.  lie  became  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  North  American  Indians, 
through  Conrad  Weiser,  who  was  long  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  as  an  interpreter, 


and  who  w°s  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
neighboring  nations.  Through  the  repre- 
sentations of  Spangenburg,  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  the  Society  at  ilernhutt  were  led 
to  attempt  missionary  operations  with  them, 
and  Christian  David  Bauch  was  appointed 
to  bear  the  word  to  them  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  presented.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1710,  a  stranger  in  the  land 
where  he  was  sent  to  labor,  ignorant  of  the 
customs  and  language  of  the  people,  but 
strong  in  purpose  and  confident  in  the  truth 
and  importance  of  his  message. 

The  Leni  Lenape  or  3Vsv ■  -  -  Nation  ar.-1 
its  kindred  tribes  then  occupied  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina,  com- 
prising New  England,  New  York,  east  of 
the  Hudson,  all  New  Jersey,  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  The  Five  Nations  or 
Iroquois,  held  the  remainder  of  New  York 
and  claimed  the  northern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  western  half  of  Ohio  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Wyandots,  the  Shawnees  and 
the  Miamies.  The  homes  of  the  powerful 
southern  tribes  were  beyond  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  rivers.  The  interme- 
diate country,  viz.  all  Kentucky,  the  eastern 
half  of  Ohio  and  those  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  which  lay  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  was  ippropriatcly  earned  "the 
Bloody  Ground" — for  it  was  the  common 
batth  li'  Id  of  the  fierce  nations  which  sur- 
rounded it ;  claimed  by  each,  occupied  by 
none,  and  so  exposed  to  the  hostile  inroads 
of  all,  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  c  n- 
tury  no  red  man  dar^d  make  it  his  perma- 
nent homo. 

Soon  after  Ranch's  arrival  a  deputation  o1 
Mohegan  Iudiaus,  who  are  a  branch  of  the 
Delaware  family,  visited  New  York,  and  he 
obtained  permission  from  them  to  accompany 
t!iem  home  to  Shekomeko,  an  Indian  town  on 
the  border  of  Connecticut  and  New  York 
He  was  met  with  all  the  obstacles  which  have 
ever  attended  intercourse  of  this  nature  with 
that    people — their   ignorance,    their    lawle9s 
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freedom,  their  warlike  dispositions,  their  fero- 
cious customs,  their  wild  superstitions  and  their 
unsleeping  jealousy  of  strangers.  But  his 
worst  difficulties  arose  from  the  conduct  of  the 
whites.  The  traders,  whose  profits  depended 
upon  their  pandering  to  the  appetite  of  the 
Indians  for  spirituous  liquors,  belied  his  ob- 
jects, nullified  his  efforts,  and  stimulated 
the  suspicions  of  the  natives  against  him. 

But  Rauch's  faith  failed  not,  nor  was  he 
fiually  disappointed  in  his  purpose.  One  of 
bis  farst  conquests  to  Christianity  was  an  In- 
dian who  had  entered  >nto  a  formal  combina- 
tion to  kill  him.  "When  Ranch  heard  of  it,  he 
visited  him  in  his  cabin  as  a  guest;  and  as  the 
suspicious  native  stood  over  him  contemplat- 
ing his  peaceful  and  defenceless  repose,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  this  cannot  be  a  bad  man,  who 
sleeps  so  calmly  in  the  presence  of  one  whom 
he  knows  to  be  his  enemy."  From  thencefor- 
ward he  became  the  devoted  attendant  o* 
Roach  and  his  interpreter.  Others  soon  fol- 
lowed; and  from  this  beginning  Roach  sur- 
mounted the  prejudices  and  won  the  favor  of 
both  his  red  and  white  neighbors,  and  pursued 
his  missionary  career  with  the  most  encourag- 
ing prospects. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1740  that  the  breth- 
ren could  find  a  suitable  place  for  a  permanent 
settlement  a  Pennsylvania.  They  then  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Bethlehem,  and  soon  after- 
wards purchased  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield 
his  building  and  property  at  Xazareth,  which 
he  had  designed  as  a  Xegro  School.  These 
both  were  on  the  extreme  western  border  of 
the  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Delawares  and  not  distant 
from  their  Council  Fire.  The  number  of 
brethren  soon  increased  and  the  congregation 
assumed  the  oversight  of  missionary  opera- 
tions in  the  Colonies,  and  began  to  acquire  a 
wholesome  influence  over  the  neighboring  In- 
dians. 

In  1742  Count  Zinzendorff  and  his  daughter 
Benigna,  having  principally  in  view  an  exten- 
sion  of   his    missionary   system    among    the 


heathen,  visited  the  several  American  Stations. 
He  remained  in  this  locality  about  a  year,  lie 
came  first  to  Bethlehem;  he  traveled  to  Sheke- 
meko  and  made  various  journeys  among  the 
Indian  towns  high  upou  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna, and  he  had  au  interesting  interview 
with  a  numerous  deputation  ©f  the  Five  Xl.- 
tious,  while  returning  from  Philadelphia.  Af. 
ter  his  return  from  Europe  other  laborers  were 
sent  into  the  field,  who  opened  and  kept  up  an 
intercourse,  not  ouly  with  the  Delawares,  but 
among  all  the  accessible  tribes.  The  mission- 
aries while  with  the  Indian?,  assimulated  them- 
selves us  eiusei^  us  jjussmjil,  io  fuuJ,  drCSS 
habitations  and  manners  of  life — supplied  their 
daily  wants  by  laboring  with  the  Indians  for 
wages,  receiving  such  necessaries  only  from 
Bethlehem  as  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 
By  this  deportmeut,  by  the  absence  of  all 
selfish  views,  and  of  ail  attempts  at  trading, 
except  for  the  merest  necessaries,  and  by  sys. 
teuiatic  attempts  to  advance  their  temporaj 
comforts  as  well  as  their  spiritual  improve- 
ment, they  wen  the  confidence  of  that  wild 
people  and  set  their  jealousy  asletp.  Every 
station  they  occupied,  every  establishment 
which  they  planted  at  that  time  seemed  to 
prosper,  and  offered  a  good  hope  that  the 
great  object  might  be  attained  of  hading  these 
children  of  the  forest  from  barbarism  to  a 
regular  civilized  Christian  life. 

I  have  no  time  to  pursue  in  detail  the  pro- 
gress and  termination  of  these  eastern  mis- 
sions. The  same  story  may  be  told  of  all.  The 
white  people  wanted  their  land — the  white 
traders  wanted  their  trade — for  these  merce- 
nary purposes,  they  systematically  broke  down 
every  moral  and  religious  influence  through 
which  good  men  sought  their  civilization,  they 
curtailed  their  means  of  subsistence,  they  in- 
troduced the  vices  and  the  diseases  of  the 
whites,  they  corrupted  one  sex,  they  demoral- 
ized both,  and  drove  them  yet  further  into  the 
wilderness. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  breaking  up 
the  Station  at  Shekomeko.    My  good  coun- 
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tryrcen  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  saw 
them  preaching  in  a  language  which  they 
could  not  understand,  and  found  they  would 
not  discuss  the  Five  Points  of  Calvinism,  they 
therefore  set  them  down  as  Papists,  perhaps 
Jesuits,  and  spread  the  story  that  they  had 
concealed  three  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  aid  the  Indians  in  ex- 
terminating the  whites.  While  the  mission- 
aries were  living  down  these  idle  stories, 
some  wi.-e  people,  seeing  the  influence  which 
they  were  acquiring  over  the  Indians,  could 
fiud  no  other  cause  than  Witehc-iaft;  and  they 
began  to  look  up  the  command,  "  lnou  shait 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live/'  The  citizens  of 
Xew  York  were  not  so  much  troubled  at  the 
want  ot  orthodoxy  as  distrustful  of  the  reen- 
larity  of  their  ordination.  To  obtain  satis- 
faction on  this  point  their  preachers  were  ar- 
rested by  a  warrant  from  some  Dogberry 
Justice  and  subjected  to  repeated  and  vex_ 
atious  examination,  as  well  by  the  Justice  as 
by  the  Court  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  finally  be- 
fore the  Governor  and  Council  at  New  York, 
These  scruples  were  set  at  rest  by  a  certificate 
from  the  Arch- bishop  of  Canterbury,  authen- 
ticating the  regular  succession  of  their  Bishops 
in  the  true  Apostolic  line.  The  Governor  next 
tendered  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  They  were 
willing  to  promise  but  their  tenets  tarbade  the 
Oalh.  The  Governor  and  Council  did  not 
understand  how  a  man  in  Xew  York  would 
f,reach  ivho  icovld  not  swear,  and  the  preach- 
ers were  expelled  from  the  Province.  The 
Iudlan  Congregation  soon  followed,  and  were 
distributed  among  the  settlements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, aud  thus  S'jekemoke  was  abandoned  in 
1746. 

The  labors  of  the  brethren  were  thenceforth 
more  particularly  devoted  to  the  Indians  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  soon  encouraged 
by  their  usual  success.  A  considerable  nura- 
ber  were  gith?red  at  Bethlehem  and  Xazareth 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  both  in  letters 
and  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  sent 
preachers  and  established  stations  at  all  con- 


venient points  npon  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna, and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Del- 
aware nation  were  making  large  approaches  to 
the  manners  and  faith  ol  the  white  meu. 

The  peace  of  Aix  La  Chappelle  was  an  hol- 
low peace  at  best.  Hostilities  were  scarcely 
interrupted  in  America,  and  war  was  soon  re- 
sumed in  Europe,  for  the  prize  was  the  domini- 
on of  the  Western  States.  The  French  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  connexion  with  the 
Indians; — even  the  Five  Xations  were  alien- 
ated from  the  English,  and  an  Indian  war 
ensued,  until  it  whs  Leiiuinatftj  !jv  tuti u-eaty  at 
Easten  in  1758.  These  were  the  days  of  Brad- 
dock  and  Washington,  of  the  capture  of  Can- 
ada and  the  building  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  ter- 
rors ot  an  Indian  massacre  were  spread  along 
the  line  of  the  frontier.  It  produced  its  usual 
consequences  upon  the  operation  of  the  breth- 
ren. Their  labors  were  interrupted,  their  con- 
gregations dispersed,  their  stations  destroyed 
and  their  influence  lost.  Their  mission  house 
at  Mahoney  was  attacked  by  the  savages  and 
burned,  and  eleven  whfte  members  of  the  so- 
ciety perished  by  the  knife,  or  in  the  flames. 

But  the  peace  of  1753  agaiu  restored  them 
to  their  usual  avocatious,  and  prosperity  again 
smiled  upon  them,  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Pontiac  war.  The  restlessness  and 
cupidity  of  the  whites,  for  Indian  territory,  re 
mained  unabated, — encroachment  was  met  by 
resistance;  the  domineering  oppressions  of  one 
party  encountered  the  barbarous  cruelties  of 
the  other,  until  uneasinesss,  suspicions,  and 
gloomy  apprehensions  prevailed  upon  the 
whole  frontier,  terminating  in  the  most  fero- 
cious enmity.  It  is  not  strange,  that  this  war 
between  races  should  assume  its  most  savage 
form.  But  it  is  strange  that  right,  justice  and 
humanity,  should  all  be  forgotteu  by  the  civil- 
ized man,  and  that  perfidious  treacheryand  un- 
re'entiug  cruelty  should  be  looked  upon  as  le- 
gitimate mean?,  for  the  destruction  of  defense- 
less an  1  unresisting  human  beings.  Xo  snch 
considerations,  however,  entered  into  the  mind 
of  the  frontiersman:    As  he  shuddered  at  the 
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horrid  scene?,  which  attended  the  Indian  war- 
fare, an  opinion,  which  I  think  mast  have  de- 
scended from  the  strictest  of  the  Puritans  of 
other  times,  seemed  to  prevail  universally  a- 
mong  them  that  the  Red  II ice  were  Canaanites, 
whom  if.  was  a  religious  duty  to  exterminate, 
which, unperformed,  would  call  down  the  judg- 
ments of  Heaven. 

Irresistible  delusions  often  arise  and  Bubju- 
gate  the  souls  of  individuals,  and  si  ilar  delu- 
sions sometimes  affect  a  whole  nation.  The 
English  in  the  Popish  riot, — The  French, 
^•h:!c  at  various  time?,  they  were  persuing  u 
phaDtom,  which  they  called  Liberty,  and  the 
same  peculiar  ferocity,  with  which  the  Pouu- 
sylvanians,  more  than  once,  have  pursued  the 
Red  Race,  seems  to  me,  explainable  ou  no 
other  hypothesis,  than  the  presence  of  some 
such  terrible  hallucination. 

In  1TG4,  a  remnant  of  one  of  the  Eastern 
tribes  dwelt  at  Cana^toga,  now  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  slender  remnant 
of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  which  offered  their 
welcome  and  their  hospitalities  to  Penn,  at  bis 
landing,  and  which  had  ever  since  remamed  in 
the  midst  of  the  English,  and  under  their  pro- 
tection;— a  poor,  squalid,  impoverished  set, 
about  thirty  in  number,  who  obtained  a  living 
partly  on  charity,  and  in  part  on  such  humble 
services  as  they  could  render  their  neighbors. 
A  party  of  Sifty-six  men  resolved  ou  the  de- 
struction of  these  homeless  and  defenseless 
wretches.  The  Indians  had  timely  notice  of  the 
inteuded  attack,  but  they  could  not  believe  that 
a  people  with  whom  they  lived  for  almost  a 
century,  could  become  their  enemy,  without 
canse.  "SVhen  the  assassins  came  to  the  settle- 
ment, none  were  present,  except  the  women,  the 
children,  and  the  decriped  old  men;  all  others 
were  at  work  on  the  neighboring  farms.  Uut 
neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  inGrmity,  stayed  their 
purpose: — every  one  found,  was  deliberarcly 
murdered.  The  absent  men  were  sought  by 
their  friends,  hurried  to  Lancaster,  and  locked 
in  jail,  as  a  place  of  security.  That  same  band 
of  Ruffians  broke  into  the  jail,  in  open  day, on 


the  same  murderous  errand.  The  unresisting 
objects  of  their  cruelty  fell  upon  their  knees 
before  their  assassins, and  in  that  posture,  all 
received  the  hatchet.  The  work  was  soon 
over; — the  bodies,  horribly  mangled,  lay  scat- 
tered about  tho  yard.  The  wretches  departed, 
and  were  never  punished. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  for  us  to  realize 
that  an  act  like  this,  could  have  ever  been  com- 
mitted by  our  own  people,  almost  in  our  own 
times  The  field  of  battle  may  present  the 
example  of  large  slaughter,  under  hot  biood, 
the  highest  excitement,  and  in  the  course  of 
manly  resistance;  but  the  deliberate  butchery 
of  defenceless  anil  unresisting  humau  beings,  of 
both  sexes,  and  all  age3,  (such  as  Pennsylva- 
nia^ have  more  than  once  perpetrated,)  have 
been  only  paralleled,  in  modern  times,  by  the 
French  people  in  the  days  of  terror. 

Threats  of  a  similar  fate  were  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Christian  converts.  The 
Governor  confessed,  that  he  was  unable  to 
protect  them  in  their  homes,  and  more  than 
two  hnadred  were  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
The  mob  pursued  them  to  Germantown,  and 
were  only  kept  from  violence,  by  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  province,  and  the  persuasions 
of  Frauklin  and  other  distinguished  men.  Thev 
were  placed  in  close  confinement,  as  the  oniy 
mode  of  protection,  suffering  from  cold,  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  want  of  exercise,  (to  them 
worse  than  all,)  supported  chiefly  by  charity, 
and  defended  with  difficulty  from  the  mubs 
which  repeatedly  assembled  around  them,  howl- 
ing for  their  blood.  Fifty-six  of  their  number 
were  released  by  death,  and  received  an  igno- 
minious burial,  in  the  Potter's  Field.  It  was 
only  deemed  sare  to  release  the  remainder  of 
them  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace,  in 
December,  ITC-t,  when  they  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
after  more  than  ayearof  confinement. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  to  resist  these  pop- 
ular opinion*,  and  prejudice*,  and  it  became  a 
matter  of  presdng  necessity,  to  remove  the 
Indians,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  Whites. 
The  upper  Susquehanna  offered  a  tempting  asy- 
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lorn,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  would  soon 
come  witbin  range  of  the  settlements,  and  that 
a  region  still  more  remote,  must  be  sought  as 
a  place  of  rest. 

Toward;  the  close  of  the  French  war,  when 
the  English  were  pursuing  their  career  of  con- 
quest, The  government  of  Pennsylvania  sought 
a  messenger,  willing  to  undertake  the  dangerous 
service  of  visitiug  the  Western  Indians  in  their 
home  and  invite  them  to  a  meeting  for  a  treaty. 
The  difficulties  and  hardships  of  such  a  jour- 
ney were  very  great,— the  risk  of  perishiug  by 
the  hands  of  the  savages  wa=>  enough  to  de- 
ter almost  any  one  from  the  dangerous  service 
An  able  and  willing  messenger,  at  length  was 
found  in  Frederic  Post. 

This  stout  hearted  man  was  boru  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  Pennsylvania  among  the 
early  emigrants,  in  1742 .     lie  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  S'aekemoko.but  having  infringed 
the  rules  of  the  directors,  by  marrying  an  In- 
dian wife,  he  was  discharged  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Society,  witnout  losing  his  mem- 
bership in  the  congregation.     When  the  Indi- 
an congregation  at  Shekemoko  was  dispersed, 
he  still  remained  among  the  Indian?,  carrying 
on  the  missionary  work  in  his  own  fashion,  and 
rendering  essential  services,  both  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  converts.      He  continued  in 
these  labor3  ma  ly  years,  interrupted  only  by  a 
short  visit  to  Germany,  in  17-16.    He  was  posses- 
ed  of  undaunted  courage,  and  the  most  enthu- 
siastic confidence  in  his  calling,  and  he  acquir- 
ed a  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  life  in  the  forest, 
audan  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  traits  of 
the  Indian  character.    He  accepted  an  engage- 
ment of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
betweeen  May  1738  and  Jany.  1759,  made  two 
journeys  from  Bethlehem  to  Kushkuskee  on  the 
Beaver  Creek,  and  succeeded  amid  no  common 
obstacles  in  leading  the  Indians  to  the  Treaty 
at  Pittsburgh.     His  journals  have  often  been 
priuted;  they  are  among  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  memorials  of  western  life,  and  of  the 
scenes  which  our  fathers  encountered.     On  his 
return,  finding  the  Delawares  withdrawing  from 


Pennsylvania,  and  occupying  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio,  his  missionary  spirit  suggested  the  desire 
to  follow  and  make  himself  useful  to  them  in 
their  new  abode.    Accordingly  he  made  an- 
other journey,  penetrated  farther  into  the  wil- 
derness, than  before,  and  built  his  cabin  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  Ohio.    The  spot  has  been 
identified,  within  a  few  years,  by  members  of 
the   Moravian  congregation:  it  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tuscarawas,  in  the  township  of 
Bethlehem,  near  Bolivar,  by  the  side  of  the 
great   war   path,  from    Saudusky  to  the  set- 
tlements.    It  is  an  Holy  Place;  and   should 
hr>  enshrined  in  ib«  memory  <"  this  people;— 
for  it  is  the  first  house  built  by  a  white  man, 
within  the  limits  of  our  state,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  it  his  permanent  home. 

Post  returned  to  Bethlehem,  and  made  ap- 
plication to  the  congregation  for  a  companion 
in  his  enterprise.  The  superintendents  were 
unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
pointing one  of  their  number  to  such  a  des- 
perate undertaking,  but  mindful  of  the  great 
object  of  their  life,  to  spread  the  Gospel  at 
every  opening,  they  gave  permission  to  any 
who  dare,  to  accompany  him.  After  consider- 
able effort,  he  found  a  brother,  willing  to  share 
his  labors  aud  his  daugers,  in  John  Hecke- 
welder. 

John  Gotiel  Ernestus  Hecbewelder  was  born 
in  England,  in  the  year  17-13.  His  father  Da- 
vid, was  one  of  the  exiles,  who  fled  from  his 
home  in  Moravia  to  Heruhutt,  and  was  sent 
by  the  Society  to  reside,  as  a  missionary,  in 
England.  The  father  emigrated  to  America 
with  his  family  before  the  son  attained  the 
age  of  eleven.  Heckewelder  was  placed  in 
school  at  Bethlehem,  his  parents  being  trans- 
fered  to  the  AVest  Indies,  and  his  playmates 
were  chiefly  among  the  Indian  children.  After 
spending  some  time  at  school,  at  Bethlehem, 
and  at  Christian  spring,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cooper.  The  impressions  his  mind  re- 
ceived from  his  parents,  his  school,  and  his  in. 
tercourse  with  the  ntuives,  united  in  directing 
his  mind  to  missionary  service. 
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Little  preparation  wa3  necessary  for  the 
jonraey.  They  took  their  departure  from 
Litiz,  near  Lancaster.  Oa  this  adventure, 
which  seemed  so  desperate,  Post  commenced 
his  march,  in  hi3  usual  way,  singing  one  of 
their  soul  stirring  hymns.  The  brethren  stood 
before  the  doors  of  their  houses,  blessing  him 
with  a  sad  farewell.  At  Shippensport  they  left 
the  last  settlement  behind,  and  they  commen- 
ced the  ascent  of  the  Alleghanies,  on  Sunday. 
When  about  half  way,  Post  exclaimed  to  his 
youthful  companion,  "Let  us  keep  our  Love 
t?„„.^  !jGr€  :{■  =:  fjjg  --—  ^n~  and  hoar,  when 
the  congregation  are  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Bethlehem;  let  us  sit  down  and  sing 
with  them."  And  the  travellers  raise  1  their 
voices  together  in  one  of  their  most  passionate 
devotional  Hymns,  and  broke  their  bread  to- 
gether, alter  the  prescribed  ceremouy,  in  to- 
ken of  their  -fellowship  and  love.  I  think 
American  History  presents  few  better  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil  or  the  poet  than  this  scene 
of  that  strong  mau  and  his  youthful  associate, 
on  that  wild  mountain,  exchanging  the  tokens 
o/  faithfulness  and  love,  while  taking  their  last 
glances  of  civilized  life. 

Their  journey  was  full  of  incident  and  ro- 
mance, but  we  have  no  time  to  detail  it.  On 
the  thirty-third  day  of  their  travel  they  en- 
tered Post's  cabin,  singing  an  hymn  of  thank- 
fallnes3. 

The  Indiaus  had  given  him  permission  to 
occupy  the  ground, but  when  they  saw  h:m  pre- 
paring to  feuce  a  little  field,  their  never  slum- 
bering apprehensions  of  encroachment  were 
aroused,  and  they  demanded  an  explanation. 
He  told  them  it  was  for  raising  his  own  pro- 
visions, to  relieve  them  from  the  burden  of  his 
support;  they  made  him  a  very  characteristic 
reply:  "You  say  you  came  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  teach  us.  S )  say  the 
Priests  at  Detroit.  If  so,  you  waut  no  more 
land  than  they  do;  they  are  coutent  with  a 
garden,  for  vegetables  and  pretty  flowei'3.  V«  e 
therefore  think,  that  if  you  are  really  sent 
by  the  Great  Spirit,  he  will  provide  for  you 


in  the  same  manner,  ns  he  provides  for  these 
Priests.  We  give  you  a  garden  spot,  fifty 
steps  each  way,  and  uo  more."  This  was  the 
whole  extent  of  the  enclosure,  which  they  at 
that  time  would  permit.  A  few  weeks  af- 
terwards, Post  was  recalled  to  act  as  Inter- 
preter to  a  delegation  of  the  Western  Dela- 
ware?, who  weie  visiting  Lancaster,  and  Hecke- 
weMer  was  left  alone. 

The  Journal  of  the  youthful  missionary 
has  bceu  preserved,  and  presents  a  most  in- 
teresting view  of  the  sufferings  of  the  pioneer 
sett'ers.  A  slender  pittance  of  flour  was 
occasionally  received  from  Lord  Pitt.  The 
little  corn  crop  of  the  Indians  was  more  than 
usually  scanty,  and  every  kernel  was  sowed 
for  planting  ;  the  larger  gamo  was  chiefly 
beyond  his  reach.  Ducks  though  plenty 
were  obtained  with  difficulty  and  unce:ta;n- 
ty  :  his  food  consisted  chiefly  of  fish  and 
the  tender  tops  of  wild  nettles.  One  Indian 
trader  and  his  assistant  were  the  only  whies 
on  the  river.  His  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians consist  d  chiefly  in  assisting  them  in 
building  their  cabins  and  fences,  and  in 
fashioning  their  rude  domestic  utensils  :  his 
relaxations  were,  secretly  perusing  the  few 
devotional  books  which  Post  had  left,  and  in 
keeping  his  journal  by  stealth,  to  avoid  the 
suspicions  of  his  neighbors.  Sickness  of 
course  ensued  from  this  unhealthy  food  and 
these  discouraging  pivations,  and  he  was 
only  rescued  from  starvation,  disease  and 
death,  by  the  friendly  offices  of  his  white 
neighbor.  It  was  a  year  of  general  uneasi- 
ness anions  the  Indians.  Pontiac  was  then 
combining  the  elements  of  his  correspond- 
ence. The  countenances  of  the  Indians 
grew  dark  and  menacing — all  hope  of  favor- 
able impressions  upon  them  disappeared 
While  he  lingered  on,  hoping  against  hope, 
awaiting  Post's  return,  an  Indian  woman 
revealed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  He 
fled  to  the  trader's  cabin,  and  soon  afterward 
to  Pittsburg.  He  met  Post  on  the  route, 
who  persisted  in  going  forward   to  his  cabin 
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in  spite  of  remonstrances,  but  Post  only 
saved  his  own  life  by  a  speedy  return.  The 
trader  was  ordered  from  the  country  by  the 
Chief,  was  waylaid  on  his  route  to  Pittsburg, 
and  escaped  by  his  fleetness  of  foot.  Thus 
ended  this  attempt  to  establish  the  first 
white  settlement  on  the  Banks  of  the  .Mus- 
kingum. 

These  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  west- 
ern Indians  soon  broke  out  into  open  war, 
which  was  however  terminated  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  Bradstreet  and  Boquet.  The 
operations  of  the  congregation  in  Pemtsy* 
vania  received  little  obstruction  from  them, 
and  from  the  return  of  the  captive  Indians 
from  Philadelphia,  their  settlements  in 
northern  Pennsylvania  enjoyed  ppace.  New 
stations  were  opened,  amicable  relations  with 
the  New  York  Indians  were  cultivated,  and 
some  of  the  brethren  visited  the  Mohawk, 
Onondaga  and  Genesee.  The  settlement  at 
Friedenhutten  became  a  considerable  village* 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  converts  towards 
their  red  visitors,  both  travelers  and  those 
who  came  for  medicine  or  fled  from  justice, 
was  limited  only  by  their  means,  and  the 
happy  influences  of  the  Moravians  seemed 
increasing  and  extending  every  day. 

But  to  the  Children  of  the  Forest  peace 
bears  its  evils  as  well  as  war.  The  current 
of  white  emigration  had  filled  the  Atlantic 
Slope  of  the  mountains  and  was  flowing  to 
its  destined  West,    degenerating,   blighting 


their  followers,  and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  title  however  wrongfully  obtained 
would  bo  asserted  by  them,  they  yielded  to 
the  sad  necessity — and  prepared  their  con- 
verts to  seek  an  home  beyond  the  white 
man's  range. 

In  the  autumn  of  1767  the  missionary 
Zeisberger  made  his  first  visit  to  the  west- 
ern Delawares.  He  was  favorably  received 
at  Goshgoshchuenk,  a  village  on  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
county  of  Venango.  He  returned  to  Fried- 
v^L.u.L..^  ^fuwi.  aa  absence  of  ciA  weeks, 
spent  among  the  ordinary  perils  of  wilder- 
ness traveling,  and  his  report  was  so  encour- 
aging that  the  brethren  directed  three  of 
their  preachers,  Zeisberger,  Seuscnan,  and 
Ettwein,  to  undertake  a  second  visit.  When 
this  party,  accompanied  with  their  families 
of  converts  had  advanced  as  faf  as  Frieden- 
hutten they  were  encouraged  by  mte'ing 
messengers  from  Goshgoshchuenk,  pres- 
sing their  speedy  return.  They  commenced 
their  journey  from  Friedenhutten  in  April 
1768,  and  reached  their  new  home  after  a 
journey  of  five  weeks.  They  built  a  house 
at  a  place  appointed  for  them,  planted  corn, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
their  new  habitation,  preaching  and  singing 
hymns  in  the  Delaware  language,  which  by 
the  time  they  had  acquired  to  the  great  ac- 
ceptance of  a  numerous  Indian  congregation, 
but  in  the  midst  of  no  little  opposition.  The 


and  withering  Indian  life  at  every  point  of  year  1709  was  distinguished  by  a  large  in- 
crease of  Indians  to  the  church  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna; and  its  favorable  effect  was  expe- 
rienced by  the  preachers  on  the  Alleghany — 
they  founded  another  station  a  few  miles 
south  of  Gosh  Gosh  Chuenk,  at  Lawun- 
hanneh. 

Meanwhile  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Senecas.  The  brethren 
found  their  settlements  upon  the  Alleghany 
on  the  war  path  between  these  two  fierce 
enemies,  they  therefore  joyfully  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  Delawares  to  occupy 


contact.  The  Delaware  Council  Fire  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
the  Muskingum  ;  and  invitations  to  the 
brethren  were  often  repeated  to  visit  their 
towns  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  And  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Five  Nations  had 
pretended  to  transfer  to  the  English  by  a 
secret  treaty,  a  title  to  the  whole  of  north- 
ern Pennsylvania,  including  Friedenhutttn 
and  almost  all  their  other  villages,  when  the 
traders  in  spite  of  their  resistance  would 
orce   the   sale   of   spirituous  liquors   upon 
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a  station  within  their  territory;  and  with  a 
view  to  their  security  from  violence,  the 
preachers  were  formally  adopted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Munsee  tribe  of  the  Delawares, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  future  war  they 
might  be  treated  as  native  Delawares. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1770,  the  whole 
western  congregation  removed  to  a  place  on 
the  Beaver,  which  they  denominaed  1  rieden- 
stadt  or  the  City  of  Peace.  They  continued 
in  this  locality  for  more  than  a  year,  receiv 
[ng  new  adherents  from  the  Indians,  and  new 
preachers   and  assistants    from    Bethlehem. 

At  that  time  the  Council  Fire  of  the  Del- 
awares was  at  Gekelemukpechenk.  The 
town  was  on  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum; 
I  do  not  know  its  exact  position  but  believe 
at  Wapatomica.  The  invitations  were  fre- 
quently repeated  to  the  settlement  at  Fried- 
enstadt,  for  removal,  and  in  1771  were 
pressingly  renewed  under  the  appre- 
hensions inspired  by  a  fatal  experi- 
ence. In  the  spring  of  1771,  Zeisberger 
visited  Gekelemukpechenk  to  repel  some 
evil  report.  He  afterward  a'tended  the  Con- 
ference at  Bethlehem  during  the  summer. 
At  this  general  meeting  it  was  determined 
to  transfer  all  their  Indian  missions  to  the 
Muskingum,  and  Zeisberger  was  directed  to 
visit  that  region  and  select  suitable  situa- 
tions. Zeisberger  returned  in  October,  spent 
the  winter  in  Friedenstadt,  and  on  the  11th 
of  the  then  next  March  he  started  on  his 
journey,  and  on  the  16th  of  March,  1772,  he 
made  the  proposed  selection  for  the  new 
Colony.  It  was  on  the  Tuscarawas,  a  few 
miles  below  Xew  Philadelphia — a  wide  bot- 
tom, of  the  richest  land,  several  miles  in 
length,  with  good  water,  good  planting 
ground,  much  game,  and  every  other  conve- 
nience for  the  support  of  an  Indian  commu- 
nity. He  then  visited  the  Indian  Council 
and  received  from  them  an  hearty  welcome, 
a  grant  of  the  land  and  every  assurance  of 
protection. 

Immediately  afterwards    Zeisberger    re- 


turned to  Friedenstadt  and  communicated 
the  results  of  his  journey.  Five  families 
consisting  of  twenty-five  persons  were  desig- 
nated to  begin  the  settlement.  On  the  11th 
of  April  they  left  their  homes  with  Zeis- 
berger; they  arrived  at  their  destination  on 
the  3d  of  May,  the  next  day  marked  out 
their  plantations,  assigned  the  allotted  por- 
tion to  each  family,  erected  their  field  huts, 
commenced  their  clearings,  and  called  the 
name  of  the  town  Schoenbrun  or  beautiful 
spring. 

i  he  village  exists  ui»  longer;  evon  the 
beautiful  spring  thereof  the  p"ogress  of  im- 
provement has  ceased  to  flow,  yet  the  place 
is  holy,  for  it  was  the  scene  of  that  grand 
event  in  the  history  of  our  State  where  the 
man  of  European  descent  first  lighted  the 
fire?  of  his  domestic  altar,  upon  land  he 
could  justly  call  his  own.  All  previous  oc- 
cupation had  been  temporary  and  primitive; 
but  this  Indian  grant  has  been  acknowhdg  d 
by  Government,  and  the  possession  of  that 
day  under  that  title,  has  been  maintained 
until  now,  without  interruption,  save  during 
the  few  years  of  warfare  on  the  border. 

The  next  few  years  which  followed  their  re- 
moval to  Ouio  was  a  season  of  prosperity  with 
the  ministers.     In  August  1772,  the  beiiaving 
Indians  from  Pennsylvania  reached  the  settle- 
ment.    In    the    autumu    the    congregation  of 
FreidensUdt  arrived,  and  occupied  the  town  of 
Gnadcnhutten,  ten  miles  below.     And  iu    the 
spring   of  1775    the  settlement   of  Lichtecau 
was   formed,  beyond   the  limits  of  the    grant, 
and  in  proximity   to    the   Delaware    council 
fire,    with  a   view  of  accommodating   and    of 
maintaining  a   closer   intercourse    both    with 
Delawares  and  with  3trangers  of  other  tribes. 
Friendly   visits   were    interchanged    between 
Tasberger  and  the  Shawnee;  on  the  Sioto  and 
Nation  still  more  remote  sent   representatives 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  the   preacher.     The 
influeuce  of  the  brethren  seemed  to  be  rapid- 
ly spreading,   while   peace   prevailed   within. 
The  number  of  the  adhering   Indians  in   the 
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year  .1775  was  414.  husbandman  was  fattened  by   his  blood;  the 

To  them  the   arts  and  usages  of  common  eleep  of  the  cradle  was  ended  bythe  warwhoop. 

life   were  industriously  practised.     Their  cul-  R  ig  difficu,t   tQ  C0DCeive  a  situation    mQrQ 

tivation  was  extended,  the  number  of  domestic  perpiexjDg   than   that  of  the    missioDarie3  at 

animals  increased,  they   built  solid  and  corn-  tbig  period     Their  towng  ,ay  direc%  .q  ^ 

fortable  log-bouses,  and  filled  them  with  house-  path   of  the   north.westem   Indiang  af](,   ^ 

hold  conveniences,  they  abandoned  the  use  of  whi(e    settlements.     They    were    continually 

paint  and   feathers,  and  assumed  the  dress  ot  visited  by  war  partieg  who  cspected  and  ex. 

acted  the  customary  hospitalities  of  the  friend. 


paint 

the  whites.  School  were  established,  books 
of  elementary  instruction  prescribed  in  their 
native  toDgue,  and  religious  exercises  main- 
tained these  signs  of  prosperity;  while  abid- 
ing i.i  peace  under  the  protection  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  missionaries  thanked  God 
and  took  courage  in  view  of  their  increasing 
influence. 

Their  situation  nevertheless  was  not  without 
embarassmeni  from  external  causes.  They 
were  sufficiently  remote  from  the  Lord  Dun- 
tnore  war,  which  chiefly  affected  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina,  to  remain 
without  molestation.  But  when  the  bond 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  was 
broken,  it  wa3  clearly  seen  that  both  parties 
would  endeavor  to  involve  the  native  na- 
tions in  the  contest.  The  Xew  York  Indi- 
ans joined  the  British  through  the  effort 
of  the  Johnsons;  and  their  hereditary  hatred 
of  the  Delawares  became  more  acrimo- 
nious, when  they  learned  the  inclination  of 
the  Delawares  became  passive.  The  AYyan. 
dots  and  the  north-western  tribes  lived  upon 
the  „trade  and  the  presents  of  the  English. 
The  Shawnees  might  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
controversy,  except  for  the  death  of  Cornstalk; 


Appeals  were  made  by  them  to  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  believing  Indiaus;  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  was  pointed  out;  and  im- 
putations cf  eowardico.  ri.- -pnpr.n.ov  ao<3  :)>e 
want  of  manhood  were  circulated,  so  that  the 
brethren  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing a  portion  of  their  followers  from  engaging 
in  the  war.  The  intercourse  which  the  mis- 
sionaries continued  to  keep  open  with  the 
whites,  especially  with  the  parent  Society,  at 
Bethlehem,  was  working  upon  the  constitu- 
tional suspiciousness  of  the  Indians.  And  the 
doubts  of  the  whites  as  to  the  innocence  of  the 
christian  Indians  fell  short  in  no  degree  from 
those  of  their  enemy;  when  the  rude  frontiers- 
man, maddened  by  the  desertion  of  his  cabin, 
and  the  massacre  of  his  family,  heard  that  his 
savage  foes,  loaded  with  plunder  and  proudly 
exhibiting  the  scalps  they  had  taken,  had 
made  the  missionary  village  his  resting  place, 
it  is  no  wono'er  tl  at  he  should  ascribe  to  the 
Indian  converts  sympathies  for  the  friendship 
of  their  race.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mora- 
vian villages  became,  therefore,  from  their 
position,  the  objects  of  unappeasable  jeal- 
ousy, by  both  belligerents;  but  the  preachers 


but  when  they    learned  the  circumstances   of      could  not  direct  the  flock,  they  had  o-athered, 


that  unprovoked  and  perfidious  murder,  the 
whole  nation  rose  in  arms  as  one  man,  so  that 
every  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  line  of  the  front- 
ier except  the  Delawares  were  active  in  hostili- 
ties against  the  whites. 

It  lies  not  within  my  range  to  describe  the 
wars  which  attended  the  settlement  of  the 
"West.  They  were  years  of  vengeance  and  de- 
struction. No  man  moved  except  armed;  no 
woman  slept  except  in  terror;  the  field  of  the 


in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  they  lived  on  prac- 
ticing the  utmost  circumspection  in  their  de- 
meanor, and  relying  on  the  innocence  of  their 
lives  and  the  protection  of  the  Master  they 
revered. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  mission  between 
the  years  1779  and  1780.  Living  in  constant 
peril  under  the  watchful  eye3  of  their  distrust- 
ful natives,  in  the  midst  of  misconstructions 
and  threats. 
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The  lives  of  the  preachers  were  preserved      mission,  reluctautly  undertook  it,   as  he  said, 
from  more  than  one  conspiracy  by  what  they      to  oreserve  tholive3  of  the  missionaries. 


regarded  thespecial  intervention  of  Providence. 
Dissatisfaction  and  distrust  crept  in  among 
their  converts.  At  one  time,  Schoenbrun  and 
Gnadenhautton  were  both  deserted,  through 
internal  dissensions,  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion collected  at  Ledetereance.  But  the  de- 
serted stations  were  soonreoccupied  andLieb* 
tereance,   which    was   situated  on   lauds   not 


Ou  the  10th  of  August,  1781,  a  troop  of 
more  than  three  hundred  savages,  commanded 
by  the  Half  King,  attended  by  Capt.  1'ipe, 
and  au  English  ollicer,  bearing  English  colors, 
came  to  Salem  and  asked  for  a  meeting.  Ou 
the  20th  of  August,  the  Committee  was 
assembled  at  Gnadenhutten,  and  the  message 
was  delivered,  requiring  the  congregation  and 


granted  to  them,  was  forsaken  soon  afterwards,      tbeh.  tcacijer3  to  rem0Ve  to  a  place,  to  be  sa- 


and  the  new  village  of  Salina  established  as 
one  of  their  stations,  near  Gnadenhutten. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1TS1,  Mary 
Keeleweldee  was  born  at  S  dem.  .She  is  the 
first  child  of  white  parents  born  within  the 
lines  of  Ohio.  I  believe  she  is  still  living,  at 
Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragement?,  the 
large  portion  of  the  converts  preserved  their 
faith  unshaken,  and  among  all  the  efforts  to- 
wards evangelizing  the  natives  in  North  Aine. 
rica,  perhaps  the  work  never  appeared  more 
prosperous  or  more  promising  than  their  ope- 
rations ou  the  Muskingum,  in  the  year  1781. 

The  carnage  came  from  an  unlooked  for  quar- 
ter.   The  preachers  expected    violence;  per- 


fected by  him,  and  near  his  own.  They  pro- 
mised to  provide  the.^  fertile  fields,  ample  pas 
ture,  abundant,  game,  in  a  district  iar  away 
from  the  war.  The  remonstrances,  entreaties 
and  explanations  of  the  congregation  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  Half  King  ;  but  Secretary  Me- 
Cumish  and  the  Euglish  Emissaries  would 
listen  to  no  such  abandonment  of  their  pur- 
pose. They  set  themselves  down  in  the  village 
ns  their  own,  and  stimulated  their  attendants 
to  acts  of  violence  by  destroying  the  crops  of 
the  Brethren,  shootiug  their  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  threatened  their  own  allies  with  the  with- 
drawal of  British  protection  uuless  they  exe- 
cuted their  orders.  Various  plans  were  agi- 
tated iu  the  secret  councils  of   the    wandering 


haps  death,  and   they  shunned  it  not,  for   the  Indians.       Some     proposed     to    murder    the 

blood  of  the  martyrs  both  even  being  the  seed  preachers  ;  others  recommeuded  the  butchery 

of  the  church,  and  other  soldiers  of  the  crosi>  of  all  the  coi  verts  ;    bat  at  length  it  was  aa- 

were  ready  to  supply  their  places;  but  harder  nounced    the  village  must   be    forsaken,  and 


tria's  were  before   them:  the    destruction   of 
their  mission. 

The  governor  of  Detroit  never  ceased  to 
believe  that  the  brethren  carried  ou  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  Americans,  prejudicial  to 
the  British  interests,  and  at  a  coui.cil  of  the 
Five  Nations  at  Niagara,  he  persuaded  them 
to  take  steps  to  break  up  the  mission.  The 
counci!,unwilling  to  lay  hands  upon  them.solicit- 


thcy  must  remove  their  residence  to  Saudusky 
River. 

A  severer  blow  could  hardly  have  been  in- 
flicted. For  nine  years  the  banks  of  the  Mus- 
kiugum  had  been  their  homes;  and  by  using 
its  advantages,  and  resources  with  their  usual 
industry,  and  ihrift,  they  had  made  it  "a  pleas- 
ant land  to  dwell  iu."  They  had  built  comfort- 
able houses,  their  gardeus  supplied  all  the  coin- 


ed the  Chippeways  and  Ottawavs  to  undertake  mon  fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  as  well 
their  business.  These,  too,  declined  the  ser-  as  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  they  re- 
vice,  but  transmitted  the  message  to  the  Wy-  gurded  not  merely  as  objects  of  taste,  but  as 
andots.  The  Wyandot  Chief,  the  Half  King,  auxiliaries  to  worship — they  had  surrounded 
stimulated  to  by  Captain  Pipe,  a  Delaware,  themselves  with  all  the  domestic  conveniences, 
who  had  ever  been  an   active  enemy  to   the  which  the  forest  admitted;  they  had  gathered 
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a  considerable  herd  of  horse?,  cattle  and  cows, 
and  more  than  throe  hundred  acres  of  corn 
Stood  ready  for  harvesting.  A'l  were  left, 
their  property  was  subjected  to  indiscriminate 


at  a  distance;  their  milk  from  an  hundred  cow?, 
failed  for  the  want  of  pasture;  the  want  of 
clothes  and  bedding,  were  severely  felt,  and  corn 
could  only  be  had   in  small  quantities  at  the 


plunder,  many  of  their  homes  destroyed,  much  rate  of  four  dollars  per  bushel, 

of  their  clothing  was  stripped  from  their  bodies,  Their  captors  visited  them  often,  not  to  assist 

and  especial  care  was  taken  to  burn  all  their  but  to  deride  them.      "Look  at  these  praying 

books  aud  papers.    The  wife  of  Senseman,  with  Indians,  said  a  Maumee  chief  to  a  "Wyandot. 

a  babe  four  days  old,  was  drawn  from  her  bed,  The  other  day  they  were  living  in  plenty; — now 

in  the  scantiest  of  dresses,  and  was  not  per-  they  creep  about  the  bushes,  looking  for  roots 

"mitted  to  remain  behind.  and  berries,  to  keep  themselves  from  starving. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  the  four  mission-  It  is  right.     Why  should  they  live  better  than 


aries.  Zeisberger,  Ileckewelder,  Senseman,  and 
xuuuguuiii,  aim  iucii  wives,  »cic  asseuioled  at 
Silem,  to  prepare  for  their  departure,  and  they 
summoned  the  Indian  congregation  for  wor- 


others?     We  can  now  compel   them  to  go  to 
war." 

In  a  few  days  after,  the  orders  came  to  separate 
the  preachers  from  their  families,  and  attend  the 


ship,  for  the  last  time.  A  Baptism  was  admin-  English  commandant  at  Detroit.  Their  suffer- 
istered  to  a  Catechuman,  the  communion  par-  ings  in  this  journey,  in  their  unprepared  state 
taken  and  the  converts  exhorted  to  stand  were  extreme;  but  after  the  explanations  were 
firm  and  show  their  faithfulness.  The  histori-  made,  they  were  kindly  received  by  Depeyster, 
an  relates  that  Grace  hardly  ever  fell  in  richer  the  minor  officer  of  the  station,  and  dismissed 
abundance  than  upon  that  worshiping  assembly  with  presents  and  kindness,  and  orders  lor  bet- 
in  that  dark  hour.  ter  treatment. 

mi    •    *  -i                    u          nr^n^A    ^n  tha  But  when  January  Game,  their  misery  seemed 
Their  toilsome   march  commenced    on  tne 


eleventh.  They  were  attended  by  a  portion  of 
their  flock.  Their  course  was  down  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  from  thence  up  the  Walhonding,  as 
far  as  navigable.  A  part  were  transported  in  ca- 
noes, a  slow  and  disheartening  work,  in  that  low 
stage  of  water;  the  main  body  made  their  way 
through  the  pathless  forest,  unsheltered  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  amid  the  capri- 
cions  diiections,  threats  and  insults  of  wild 
fifstges,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  lingering  and 
the  exhausted,  were  quickened  by  the  uplifted 
tomahawk. 

Almost  thirty  days  were  consumed  in  this 
weary  journey,  and  they  came  to  their  appointed 
home,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October.    It  was 


almost  unendurable.  The  cold  was  insupport- 
able,— their  houses  were  small,  without  floors — 
a  mere  mud  hole,  in  wet  weather.  Wood  was 
scarce,  provisions  could  not  be  had  for  love 
or  money,  their  cattle  perished  with  hun- 
ger, and  the  starved  carcasses  furnished  the 
only  food  for  the  brethren,  and  in  more  than 
one  case  sucking  babes  perished  for  the  want 
of  nourishment. 

In  this  desperate  emergency,  the  Indian 
brethren  came  to  the  conclusion  to  send  back 
a  part  of  their  number  to  pick  up  the  remains 
of  the  crops,  which  had  been  left  undestroyed, 
in  their  fields  on  the  Muskingum,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women  and  children 


on  Sandusky  River,  about  eight  miles  above  w*re  dispatched  on  the  errand. 
the  AVynndot  village,  near  Little  Sardusky.  The  jealousies  of  the  Wyandots,  stimulated 
Winter  was  before  them,  they  had  no  houses,  by  the  unconverted  Delaware?,  and  by  the  no- 
no  provisions,  except  such  as  they  brought,  torious  Girty,  continued  to  increase,  and  so 
and  that  prairie  region  was  scantily  supplied  worked  upon  the  English  commandant, that  to 
with  game;  ihey  commenced  building  huts  for  save  the  lives  of  the  preachers,  he  issued  the 
the  winter,  but  timber  could  only  be  obtained  hard  order,  to  separate  them  from  their  Iudian 
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brethren,  aod  bring  them  and  their  families  to  relieve  them  from  the  evils  they  had  sustained, 
Dertoit.  in  consequence  of  their  faith,  aud  their  friend- 
The  cup  of  the  sufferings  of  their  converts  ship  for  the  Americans;  they  proposed  to  the 
was  now  full.  They  had  hitherto  sustained  Indians  to  remove  to  Pittsburgh,  a  secure  posi- 
each  other,  by  their  common  sympathies,  and  lion.  w»th  "  ll10  protection  of  the  whites,  aud 
devotional  exercises;  but  nothing  could  exceed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  western  enemies. 
their  lamentations,  when  they  were  to  be  sepa-  They  professed  great  satisfaction  at  the  pro- 
rated from  their  pastors,  and  lel't  in  the  midst  gress  they  had  made  in  Christi  mity,  admir- 
of  their  enemies.  The  parting  was  almost  ed  their  tine  place  of  worship,  and  gave  a-sur- 
overwhelming.  They  assembled  for  the  last  nnces,  not  only  of  protection,  but  of  active  as- 
time,  in  their  humble  chapel,  on  the  Lull  of  sistance  in  promoting  thei."  cause  and  religious 
March,  1782,  when  Zeisberger  preached  once  improvement,  in  their  new  homes.  The  Chris- 
more  in  his  weeping  congregation,  and  after  tian  Indians  accepted  these  repre=entat:on=;, 
thanking  God  for  bis  spiritual  blessings,  com-  with  the  utmost  eonSdence,  and  readily  vie^u- 


mended  the  flock  to  His  protection. 

Their  jouruey  was  attended  with  the  same 
hardships,  as  accompanied  ihcir  former  travels; 
but  a  kicd  reception  at  Detroit  relieved  them 
from  all  personal  fears  of  suffering  either  vio- 
lence or  want,  and  the  British  commandant  en- 
deavored to  advance  the  object  after  this  by 
establishing  them  in  a  new  home. 

Meanwhile  occurred  the  awful  tragedy  at 
Gnadenhutton,  which  spread  so  deep  a  dis- 
grace upon  the  name  of  the  American  people. 
I  have  not  language,  at  my  command,  ade- 
quately to  paint  the  pei Odious  cowardice — the 
atrocious  cruelties  of  that  horrid  scene.  Gladly 
for  the  honor  of  the  country,  would  I  pas^it  in 
silence,  if  it  could  only  be  forgotten,  but  it 
stands  indelibly  recorded  in  history; — I  shall 
not  deepen  the  stain,  if  I  allude  to  the  oft  re- 
peated tale,  so  intimately  couuected  wilh  the 
subject  of  this  address.  • 

The  Christian  Indians,  who  left  Sandusky, 
for  their  old  residences,  were  distributed  among 
the  three  villages  of  Sdera,  Guadenhutteo, 
and  Schoenbruu,  and  were  scattered  among 
their  corn  fields,  to  secure  so  much  of  their 
crops,  as  had  been  preserved  from  destruction, 
through  the  winter. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1782,  a  party  of  one 
handred  and  sixty  whites,  chiefly  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  assembled  near  Wheeling, 
made  their  appearance  at  Gaalenhutten. 
They  professed  to  be  friends,  who  had  come  to 


ed  their  guns,  axes  and  knives,  at  the  re- 
quest of  their  visitors,  uuder  their  promise  to 
restore  them  at  Pittsburg.  The  brethren  at 
Silem  were  enticed  to  Gnadenhutton,  under 
the  same  promises,  but  a  fortunate  accident  at 
Schoenbrun,  prevented  them  from  falling  into 
the  snare. 

As  soon  as  the  brethren  arrived  from  Salem, 
and  the  whites  had  secured  all  that  were  within 
their  grasp,  the  whites  suddenly  drove  together 
every  Indiau  in  the  settlement,  and  bound 
them,  without  any  resistance.  They  then  held 
a  council  over  their  fate; — sixteen  only  were 
found  inclined  to  preserve  their  lives;  the  re- 
mainder resolved  to  murder  them,  and  only  dif- 
fered us  to  the  mode  of  execution. 

The  Indi  ins  were  overwhelmed  with  terror 
when  their  determination  was  first  announced 
bnt  soon  recovered  their  self  possession,  aud 
only  asked  time  to  prepare  to  die. 

Early  next  morning,  the  murderers  showed 
great  impatience  to  be^in  their  cruel  work,  and 
at  length  the  victims  declared  themselves 
rc-ady.  They  had  spent  the  night  in  devotion, 
strengthening  each  others'  faitb.exhot  ting  each 
other  to  persevere  to  the  end.  Firmly  they 
stood,  assured,  in  faith,  that  this  was  (.od's 
message,  and  at  early  dawn,  the  song  of  praise 
was  heard  to  ascend  from  their  lips,  that  He 
whom  they  served  had  sent  to  call  them  home 

The  a=s;issms  selected  two  houses  standing 
near,  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women 
and  children,  to  which  they  gave  the  uame  of 
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slaughter  bouses.  At  the  appointed  sigual,  the 
massacre  began.  These  poor,  innocent,  unre- 
sisting people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
seized,  bound  two  by  two,  with  ropes,  led  to 
the  door,  and  murdered  with  tomahawks,  knives 
or  any  other  convenient  instrument,  and  scalped 

One  of  the  party  grasped  a  cooper's  mal- 
let, and  killed  fourteen,  knocking  them 
down,  one  after  another;  he  then  resigned 
the  deadly  tool  to  a  comrade,  with  strength 
exhausted,  but  vengeance  unsatisfied. 

Twenty  women,  forty-two  men  and  thirty- 
four  children,  met  this  cruel  death; — all  ex- 
cept four,  in  the  slaughter  houses.  Xot  one, 
who  could  be  seized,  escaped,  except  two 
boys.  One  escaped  through  a  window  in  the 
night;  another  was  knocked  down  and  scal- 
ped, but  hid  himself  beneath  the  floor  and 
departed  unseen.  The  two  slaughter  houses, 
filled  with  corpses,  were  burnt. 

A  quantity  of  coru  had  been  left  in  the  loft 
of  one  of  the  slaughter  houses,  whose  chared 
remains  are  still  to  be  found  among  its  ruins, 
and  which  are  selected  by  visitors  with  pious 
care,  in  memory  of  this  devilish  holocaust. 

No  judici.d  inquiry  was  ever  instituted; 
the  murderers  were  never  punished  by  men; 
but  the  opinion  was  widely  spread,  and  still 
widely  prevails,  that  every  actor  in  this  affair 
was  visited  by  the  judgment  of  Heaven. 
Many  met  death  by  violence;  others  were 
rendered  wretched  by  disease;  some  went 
mad,  and  some  were  punished  in  their  chil- 
dren;— but  none  escaped  without  some 
great  and  overwhelming  affliction. 

The  loss  of  so  many  leading  men,  includ- 
ing five  native  preachers,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  missionaries  to  Detroit,  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Christian  settlement  on  the 
Sandusky.  A  few  of  the  converts  followed 
the  missionaries; — the  remainder  were  dis- 
persed among  i.eighboring  tribes. 

But  the  thirst  for  Indiun  blood  continued 
unabated  among  the  whites.  About  six  weeks 
afttr  the  slaughter  at  (Juadenhutterj,  four  hun- 


dred aud  eighty  men  assembled,  for  a  secret 
expedition  into  the  Indian  country.  Their 
object  was  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  and  then  to  ravage  the 
Wyandot  towns  at  Upper  Sandusky,  announc- 
ing their  bloody  purpose,  to  leave  no  red  man 
alive.  Crawford  was  elected  their  leader.  They 
started  on  the  25th  of  May  ;  they  encamped 
at  SLoenbrun,  feeding  their  horses  on  the  corn 
still  plentifully  remaining  in  the  deserted 
fields.  On  the  4th  of  June  they  reached  the 
Moravian  towns  on  Sandusky,  and  instead  of 
Indians  aud  plunder,  found  nothing  but  the 
desolate  remains  of  a  lew  Luis.  The  army 
marched  forward  to  Upper  Sandusky,  were  sur. 
rounded  by  a  large  Iudiau  force  and  compelled 
to  a  disastrous  retreat.  It  is  related  that 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  victors — Crawford  himself 
was  captured.  The  sickening  story  of  his 
burning  has  been  told  at  every  western  fire- 
side. The  scene  of  this  awful  drama  was  on 
the  Wyandot  ;  aud  the  neighboring  Indian 
town  was  immediately -deserted,  under  the 
superstitious  belief  that  the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  the  departed  spirit  echoed  nightly  upon  its 
waters. 

I  cannot  consume  your  time  this  evening 
'with  any  minute  relation  of  the  further  at- 
tempts of  the  Moravian  Missionaries;  their 
own  literature  i.c  of  abundant  interest  and 
affords  every  necessary  information. 

They  continued  at  Detroit  for  four  months. 
The  English  Commandant  there  provided  a 
home  for  them  on  the  river  St.  Clair  of  Lake 
Huron,  among  the  Chippeways.  They  re- 
moved to  it  in  July,  1781,  about  fifty  of 
their  converts  joined  them,  aud  they  called  the 
place  New  Gnadenhutten.  Again  they  pros- 
pered, again  their  congregation  increased,  and 
a  pleasant  village  was  growing  up  under  their 
hand.  But  the  seventies  of  the  winters  in 
that  climate,  the  uueasiness  of  their  Chippe- 
way  neighbors,  the  insecurity  of  their  title  and 
the  grant  from  Congress  confirming  their  right 
to  their  former  possessions  on  the  Maskingum, 
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inclined  them  to  return  to  Ohio. 

They  left  New  Guadtnl.utten,  after  Eastern 
in  April,  178C,  to  rebuild  their  old  towns. 
The  difficulties  of  a  journey  with  so  large  a 
number  of  women  and  children,  and  the  im- 
perfect navigation  of  those  day?,  delayed  them 
80  that  they  did  not  reach  the  Cuyahoga  until 
the  10th  of  June.  They  reached  an  old  Ottc- 
way  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Clevelaudi 
on  the  18th  of  June,  wheu  hearing  that  Indian 
disturbances  still  continued  on  the  Muskiugum> 
they  determined  to  remain  awhile,  and  they 
called  their  new  home  Pilgerruh  or  Pilgrims 
Rest.  I  believe  the  site  of  this  town  is  on 
Tinker's  Creek,  and  is  within  the  present  town- 
ship of  Bedford. 

Their  fate  was  an  hard  one.  They  could 
rest  anywhere,  if  uumolested,  and  find  a  pleas- 
ant home.  But  there  was  no  peace  between 
the  Indians  and  the  white?,  until  "Wayne's  bat- 
tle in  1794,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
these  troubles,  they  were  exposed  to  violence 
from  all  sides  ;  they  dared  not  occupy  the 
Muskingum  or  remain  at  Pilgerruh.  In  this 
perplexity,  the  Wyandots  insisted  on  their  re- 
moval to  Sandusky  River,  but  they  determined 
to  take  their  abode  at  a  place  equally  remote 
from  Indians  and  whites,  aud  they  selected  a 
site  on  the  Valley  of  Black  River. 

On  the  lGthof  April,  1789,  after  remaining 
nearly  a  year  at  Pilgerruh  they  departed( 
aDd  reached  their  proposed  home  in  five  days- 
Here  they  received  a  rude,  stringeut  message 
from  thelndiaus.  They  concluded  to  remove 
still  further  into  the  Indian  country,  and  found 
an  eligible  situation  on  Huron  River,  then 
called  Petqaotting ;  they  commenced  their 
plantation  on  its  bank?,  about  five  miles  from 
its  mouth,  on  the  land  owned  (I  believe)  by 
the  Hatheway  family,  and  gave  the  settlement 
the  name  of  New  Sdem.  It  lit s  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  old  county  scat,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  Milan.  At  that 
time  no  white  man  occupied  the  territory  of 
the  Fire  Lands  except  the  hunter,  or  the  equal- 
ly temporary  home   of  the   Indian  trader  ;  so 


that  it  is  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
county  of  Huron.  Here  the  Moravians  com- 
menced improvement?,  and  on  the  9th  of  June 
they  celebrated  their  communion  with  ele- 
ments brought  from  Xazareth,  and  here,  for 
three  years  they  remained  in  peace.  But,  in 
the  spriug  of  1790,  disturbances  with  the  In- 
dians contiuued  to  increase.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  them,  and  fearing  evil  conse- 
quences, they  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
British  Government,  and  temoved  to  the  river 
Thames,  in  Canada,  and  built  the  town  of 
Fairfield  . 

In  17P7,  Con-:::  mindful  of  lie  eailj  .. 
cupation  of  the  Moravians  on  the  Muskiugum, 
granted  the  several  tract?,  surrounding  the 
sites  of  their  three  villages,  to  them.  A  colony 
from  Faiifieid,  and  some  of  their  ministers,  re- 
turned. The  town  of  Goshen  was  built;  but 
surrounuded  by  whites,  the  Indians  could  not 
prosper.  Some  of  the  colony  returned  to 
Canada,  and  a  part  came  to  Petquoting,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Milan.  It 
then  bore  the  name  of  the  Iudian  village. 
Here  Iudian  converts  again  gathered,  habita- 
tions  were  constructed,  houses  for  the  ministry 
aud  for  a  church  were  erected,  and  prospects 
of  success  were  again  encouraging.  But 
the  lands  were  sold  by  the  Indian?,  in  180G. 
Surveys  were  commenced  in  180S.  The  white3 
both  on  the  'luskiugum  and  Huron,  began  to 
surround  and  encroach  upon  them,  and  the 
impending  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  began 
to  threaten  a  new  Indian  war,  so  that  the  mis- 
sionary establishments  of  the  west  were  trans- 
ferred to  Canada,  aud  Ohio  ceased  to  become 
miss.-ionary  ground. 

In  1824,  after  the  testoration  of  peace,  the 
land  on  the  Muskingum  was  sold,  by  authority 
of  Congress,  in  1824,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Parent  Society.  Much  of  it  was  purchased 
by  persons  in  their  communion.  There  stands 
the  beautiful  village  of  Gnadenhutteo,  alive 
with  all  the  activity  of  the  present  world,  hal- 
lowed with  the  tender  and  mournful  memories 
of  the  past — there  stands  the  Mother  Church 
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of  the  Brethren  in  Ohio — there  lie  the  ashes 
of  the  martyrs  who  perished  in  their  faith — 
and  in  a  neighboring  cemetery  repose  the 
remains  of  some  of  her  honored  preachers, 
preserved  from  desecration  with  the  most 
pious  care,  and  embalmed  with  the  holiest 
recollections. 

Upon  reviewicg  the  operations  of  the  society, 
among  the  Indians,  in  this  country,  we  can  not 
help  setting  it  down  as  a  failure.  None  I  think 
will  ascribe  it  to  the  want  of  qualification,  a 
want  of  effort  in  the  brethren.  And  when  we 
remember  the  success  they  actually  attained, 
Trhcucvcr  they  were  renioTCd  beyond  the  en- 
mity, the  cupidity,  the  interference  and  evil  ex- 
amples of  the  whites,  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
that,  in  a  fair  field  and  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  the  grand  problem  of  Indian 
Christiauization,  would  have  received  a  differ- 
ent solution  at  their  bauds.  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  mentioning  the  names  of  some 
of  their  more  distinguished  brethren.  A  strik- 
ing instance  is  the  longevity  of  some  of  their 
early  preachers,  whose  whole  lives  were  spent 
in  such  hardships,  sufferings  and  perils.  Three 
died,  during  the  year  1808.  G;ube,  the  first 
preacher  to  the  Delawares,  at  the  age  of  93; — 
Yoangman,  first  preacher  to  the  Mohicaus, 
aged,  88;  and  Zeisberger  more  active  than  all 
others,  at  the  age  of  87. 

I  have  spoken  of  Heclcewelder's  birth  and 
early  adventurous  journey.  He  seems  to  have 
been  most  entrusted  with  the  external  business 
of  the  society.  He  was  an  active  agent,  in  min- 
istering to  the  Indiaus,  when  confined  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  joined  Zeisberger  at  Beaver 
Creek,  in  1771,  as  an  assistant; — received  ordi- 
nation in  177S,  shared  their  sufferings,  in  San- 
dusky, and  their  northern  pilgrimage;—  in 
1786,  he  sought  the  repose  of  the  aged,  at  Beth- 
lehem;— His  rest .  was  not  long; — he  visited 
the  Ohio  stations  in  the  years  1787, 178S,  1780. 
In  1792,  he  went  to  Yinceunas  as  one  of  the 
commissioners,  to  make  peace  with  the  Indi- 
ans and  returned  to  Bethelebem  after  nearly  a 
years  absence.     He  was  again   sent   by  the 


government,  to  the  treaty,  at  the  Maumee.  and 
vis:ted  his  friends,  in  Canada,  returning  by 
way  of  Montreal  and  New  York.  In  the  year 
1797,  he  again  travelled  to  Ohio,  and  repeated 
his  journey  to  Canada  the  next  year,  lie 
made  annual  jouraeys  to  Ohio  in  1779  and 
1800.  Between  1800  and  1810,  he  resided  in 
Ohio,  the  business  agent  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel.  The  last  twelve 
yeari  of  his  life,  was  spent  in  Bethlehem;  and 
he  received  the  summons  for  his  departure 
January  32,  1823,  at  the  age  of  80. 

He  had  great  capacity  for  busiuess;  his  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  limited;  the  Dele- 
ware  language  was  as  familiar  as  his  mother 
tongue.  He  found  time  to  write  and  publish 
a  "Narrative'of  the  Ministers  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,"  and  "An  History  of  the  Indians  in- 
habiting Pennsylvania."  His  books  and  his 
character  are  severely  criticised  by  a  writer  in 
the  Xorth  American  Review,  and  vindicated 
by  Mr.  Rolfe,  in  a  communication  to  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  cen- 
sured for  a  want  of  judgment  and  over  credu- 
lous disposition,  and  an  excessive  partiality  to 
the  Delawares. 

But  the  soul  of  this  Western  community, 
"the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  was  Zeis- 
berger. You  find  him  foremost  or  most  active 
in  the  narrative  I  have  given  you,  but  I  have 
not  alluded  to  a  tithe  of  his  services.  He  was 
born  in  Moravia,  in  1721;  his  parents  were 
early  emigrants  to  Hernhutt.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  the  Georgia  colony,  in  1738; 
he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  assisted  at 
the  commencement  of  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth. 

In  1746,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  God  among  the  natives,  fully,  wholly,  and 
unreservedly.  His  stature  was  small,  but  well 
proportioned,  his  address  good.  His  habits,  like 
all  who  reside  much  with  the  Indiaus,  taciturn 
and  thoughtful.  All  his  life,  he  was  environed 
by  perils,  threats  and  conspiracies,  but  b9 
never  shunned  danger,  and  never  feared  to 
look  his  fiercest  enemy  in  the  face.     Yet,  his 
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disposition  and  deportment  were  of  the  bum- 
blest,  gentlest,  most  upright,  benevolent,  gene- 
rous, patient,  a  faithful  friend,  a  mo9t  affec- 
tionate husband. 

His  habits  of  living  were  simple;  amid  his 
sufferings  and  privations,  he  preserved  his 
health  by  temperance;  the  absence  of  selfish- 
ness was  one  of  his  most  marked  traits;  he  would 
accept  no  compensation  for  preaching;  he 
would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be  put  down  on 
the  "salary  list,"  he  would  accept  nothing  from 
the  society  or  his  friends,  except  the  supply  of 
of  his  daily  wants. 

i  -r  uj~  labors  were 
wonderful.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  West- 
ern station;  whenever  danger  or  privation  were 
to  be  met,  or  the  delicate  management  of  tho 
capricious  natives  were  required,  he  was  there; 
and  his  constant  presence  in  the  West  was 
deemed  so  necessary,  that  during  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  he  permitted  himself  the  re- 
laxation of  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Bethlehem 
but  twice. 

Those  severe  and  diversiGed  labors  did  not 
occupy  his  whole  time;  he  acquired  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Delaware  language  and 
with  the  Ouandaga  language  and  of  the  Iioquis, 
and  he  made  himself  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  speech  of  the  other  tribes,  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  to  understand  their  con- 
versation. In  176S,  he  published  a  Delaware 
spelliug  book,  which  reached  a  second  enlarged 
edition,  in  1S00.  He  also  published  in  Dela- 
ware, SermoDs  for  Children.  He  left  in  MSS. 
in  Delaware,  a  Grammar,  and  a  Gospel  Har- 
mony. And  he  translated  or  composed  five 
hundred  Delaware  hymns.     I  believe  a  volume 


of  the  hymn  book  has  been  published,  but  I 
have  uot  seen  it.  (15ut  here  is  his  own  copy, 
in  his  own  hand  writing.  His  companion  for 
many  a  weary  mile,  his  comfort  in  many  an 
hour  of  darkuess.) 

The  books  and  papers  of  the  missionaries 
were  carefully  destroyed  by  the  [nd'aos,  when 
they  led  them  to  Sandusky  in  17S1.  As  soon 
as  Zeisberger  could  obtain  paper  he  resumed 
his  diary,  and  continued  it  more  or  less 
fully  to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  contains 
his  acts  and  labors,  his  opinions  and  spec 
ulatious,  his  secret  thoughts,  and  his  commu- 
nion with  his  God.  I  know  not  how  to  over- 
rate the  historial  value  of  these  volumes;  they 
covered  a  period,  in  which  exists  few  materials 
for  Western  history,  except  official  documents 
These  writings  of  his  are  among  the  largest 
contribution  to  our  Indian  literature,  aud  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  philological  student  in 
this  department. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  scholarship, 
he  himself  was  too  modest  to  place  any  value 
upon  it.  In  the  cemetry  at  G>  shen,  stands  a 
plain  marble  sla'i,  prepared  by  the  pious  care 
of  his  Eastern  brethren,  and  forwarded  by  the 
parent  society.  The  inscription  gives  to  him 
all  the  praise  he  ever  sought  to  win.  It  tells 
the  passer-by  traveler,  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage.- 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
David  Zeisberger, 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  Xovember, 

1808. 

Aged  87  years  and  7  months. 

The  last  GO  years  of  his  life  were  spent 

A  missionary  with  the  Indians. 
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We  last  evening  had  the  pleasure  of  mcet- 
iDg  at  the  West  House,  the  man  who  first  set- 
tled and  did  busiuess  on  the  site  where  San- 
dusky now  stands — John  Garrison,  who  opened 
a  trading  house  in  1810. 

He  emigrated  from  the  state  of  Xew  York 
with  his  family,  and  erected  a  log-house  at 
what  was  then  known  as  "  Ogontz  Place,'' 
which  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  frame  buildin^ 
which  stands  east  of  A.  II.  Gale's  stove  store, 
on  Water  street,  in  which  he  lived  and  carried 
on  a  trade  with  the  Indians  until  the  winter 
of  1811  and  1812,  when  from  tho  fears  of  his 
family  relative  to  the  dangers  of  the  threat- 
ened hostilities  between  the  Whites  and  Indi- 
ans, he  was  persuaded  to  move  to  Mansfield 
whither  he  went  on  sleds,  taking  with  him  his 
family  and  some  part  of  his  goods.  The  re- 
mainer  he  left  with  Jonas  Gibbs,  but  a  thaw 
came  ou  and  he  could  not  tret  them  and  they 
fell  into  the  ha  ds  of  the  Indians. 

He  afterward  served  in  this  region  through 
the  war;  after  the  war,  still  having  a  desire  to 
live  somewhere  on  the  lakes  and  mingle  more  in 
commercial  life  than  he  could  do  at  Mansfield, 
he  moved  to  Detroit  at  a  time  when  that  city 
contained  1,100  souls.  Seven  years  ago  he 
removed  to  Cedar  Fulls,  Blackhawk  county 
Iowa,  where  he  now  resides.  He  is  in  his  90th 
year,  and  remarkably  hale  in  body  and  vigor, 
for  a  man  of  his  years.  He  journeys  alone 
and  transacts  his  business  which  he  has  at 
various  points,  himself.  He  thinks  this  will 
be  his  last  tour  and  intends  to  close  up  all  his 
business  matters. 

His  recollection  of  the  occurrences  during 


his  stay  at  "  Ogontz  Place"  are  most  vivid.  He 
run  over  the  facts  connected  with  the  massa- 
cre of  Michael  Gibbs  and  Buel  by  the  Indians, 
giving  a  history  which  coincided  with  that 
trwfn  in  thp   nijr<">nT  uf  Portland   T.-vT-nciiir)    jq 

the  "  Pioneer."  It  seems  from  their  confess- 
ion that  Semo  and  Omick  came  to  "  Ogontz 
Place"  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  Garrison 
and  his  family,  but  fiuding  them  goce  went  to 
Gibb's  cabin  and  murdered  him  and  Buel. 

We  regret,  as  probably  he  does  himself,  that 
Mr.  Garrison  could  not  spend  a  few  days  here 
and  become  acquainted  with  some  of  our  older 
citizens.  He  says  he  used  to  know  a  good 
number  of  Saaduskians,  but  they  are  all  gone. 
He  leaves  on  this  morning's  boat  for  Detroit 


MORE  OF  THE  PIOXEER,  GARRISON. 

In  the  hurried  notice  which  we  gave  yester- 
day morning,  of  the  aged  Pioneer,  Mr.  John 
Garrison,  we  had  not  space  to  mention  the  in- 
teresting incidents  which  he  related  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brief  history  which  he  gave  of 
hi3  residence  at  "  Ogontz  Place." 

He  said  he  started  business  there  with  a 
capital  of  about  84,000;  some  of  which  was 
invested  in  "  Indiau  goods"  and  groceries. — 
He  came  intending  to  invest  in  Saudn-ky  soil 
and  make  this  his  home,  but  finding  the  title 
to  lands  here  in  dispute — there  being  two  or 
three  owners,  as  he  said;  and  after  being 
driven  away  by  the  war,  he  concluded  not  to 
return.  He  made  the  journey  here  in  a  car- 
riage which  had  been  constructed  for  the  oc- 
casion, sufficiently  strong  for  the  rough  journey 
and  large   enough  to   accommodate   himself 
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and  family,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
He  had  previously  sent  his  sroo is,  an  ox  team, 
a  wagon,  some  cows,  etc.,  by  the  Lake  to  Hu- 
ron. When  they  arrived  they  were  landed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  a  difficulty  aroso 
as  to  how  he  could  get  across  the  river  with 
his  effects.  The  matter  was  debated  for  a  few 
days  and  finally  a  raft  was  decided  npon. 
Bot  while  making  preparations  to  bui  d  one, 
a  strong  wind  sprang  up  and  blew  furiously 
from  the  noth-west  for  twenty-four  hours, 
raising  the  water  higher  than  it  had  ever  been 
known  at  that  port.  Atterwurds  liu*  rfind 
turned  into  the  south  and  blew  the  water 
away  and  left  a  bar  of  sand  aud  gravel  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  over  which  he  drove 
his  team  and  carried  his  goods  without  diffi- 
culty. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  animation 
he  related  the  somewhat  strange  occurrence, 
and  one  could  easily  fancy  that  it  would  be  an 
incident  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
not  be  readily  forgotteu.  He  was  anxious  to 
learn  if  the  same  thing  had  ever  been  known 
to  occur  since. 

Mr.  Garrison  has  no  recollection  of  having 
seen  Ogontz— there  is  reason  to  believe  he  had 
left  here  before  Mr.  G's.  arrival — at  least  he 
did  not  come  to  the  trading  house.  He  ro- 
members  that  there  was  a  large  hut  made  of 
poles,  which  stood  nearly  in  front  of  the  house 
which  he  erected  and  nearer  the  bay  shore — 
it  wa3  large,  and  was  probably  used  as  a 
council  chamber. 

Ogontz  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  how- 
ever, for  he  was  not  murdered  till  the  year 
1812. 

Most  prominent  among  the  Indians  *ho 
visited  the  trading  post,  he  remembers  Semo, 
as  an  active,  shrewd  man,  who  spoke  linglisb 
well,  was  influential  with  his  tribe,  and  was 
useful  as  an  interpreter.  Semo  manifested 
much  friendship  for  Mr.  Garrison.  During 
the  fall,  after  his  arrival  here,  the  latter  waj 
sick  for  some  weeks,  and  he  relates  that  Semo 
was  extremely  attentive  to  all  his  wants.  There 


was  no  dainty  from  the  forest  or  the  waters 
that  this  Indian  would  not  secure  for  him, 
and  it  is  strange  that  he  should  afterward,  as 
he  undoubtedly  did,  plot  to  massacre  him  and 
his  family,  and  roh  him.  It  most  have  grown 
out  of  the  hatred  to  the  Yankees,  which  the 
British  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  Indian?. 
In  the  fall  of  1811  Semo  came  to  the  post  and 
was  anxious  to  know  what  news  white  man 
got  in  the  papers.  He  said  to  Mr.  Garrison, 
"  You  take  white  man's  papers,  and  know 
what  white  man  do;  me  take  red  man's  pa- 
uers,  ami  kunvv  w'ist  Tiiiuii  do.  '^,fT  ^ap  is 
coming;  Iiijud  help  the  British."  He  also 
asked  Mr.  G.  what  he  would  do?  and  was 
told  that  he  would  go  back  to  Buffalo  in  the 
spring,  wnen  the  ice  was  gone.  After  some 
days,  Semo  came  to  him  aud  told  him  that  he 
was  going  up  the  river,  and  wanted  to  leave 
his  jewelry  and  valuables — of  which  he  had  a 
good  supply — with  Garrison,  and  said:  ''Bad 
Injun  up  there;  he  steal  Semo's  jewelry.  Yon 
got  much  money;  put  Semo's  jewelry  with 
white  man's  money,  and  Injau  no  steal  it." — 
Mr.  G.  took  his  trinkets  and  went  to  a  chest 
which  he  kept  under  the  bed,  and  put  them 
into  it.  Semo  followed  him,  saw  the  trinkets 
put  into  the  chest  with  the  money,  and  left. — 

Nothing  more  was  heard  from  him  until  he 
returned  toward  spring,  for  the  purpose,  as  be 
confessed,  after  his  arrest,  of  murdericg  and 
robbing  Garrison,  and  finding  him  gone,  he 
went  over  to  Gibb's  cabin,  inquired  for  Gar- 
rison, asked  to  stay  all  night,  murdered  Gibbs 
and  Buel),  and  returned  back  into  the  country. 

We  always  had  a  passion  for  these  pioneer 
tales,  and  for  a  long  time  have  not  been  30 
well  entertained  as  with  this  veteran  pioneer. 
It  seems  so  queer  too,  to  see  him  walk  about, 
upright,  and  for  an  old  man  active;  to  hear 
him  speak  of  matters  both  past  and  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  think  that  he  has 
lived  twenty  years  more  than  twice  the  aver- 
age age  of  man. 

Yesterday  morning,  just  before  leaving  on 
the  Whitney  for  Detroit,  he  exhibited  papers 
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which  certify  that   he  has   been  ft  member  of     hirn.     Since   his   place   of  residence   is    now 

the  Masonic  fraternity  for  sixty  years.  known,  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  addressing 

We  regret  that  some  of  our  Fireland  pio-      him  by    letter  for   facts   connected  with    the 

neer  friends  could  not  have  a  long  chat  with      early    history    of  the   country    hereabout*.— 

Sundusky  Register. 


f 


PIONEERS  GONE. 


WILLIAM  CHERRY. 


William  Cherry  was  born  Oct.  20,  1793,  in 
E'izabethto.vn,  New  Jersey.  When  quite  a 
child,  he  removed  with  his  pareuts,  to  Cayuga 
Co.,  X.  Y.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  commenced 
school  teaching,  which  he  followed  eight  years, 
Dot  only  in  New  York,  but  in  Pennsylvania. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Millard  Fillmore,  after- 
wards President  of  the  United  States.  Later 
in  life,  he  corresponded  with  Mr.  Fillmore,  and 
on  one  occasion  entertained  him  at  his  own 
honse  in  Fairfield.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Mr. 
Cherry  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under 
Capt.  Bassette.  On  the  30th  of  Dec.,  1821,  he 
was  married  to  Hannah  Foote,  of  Onondaga, 
X.  Y.,  and  iu  JuDe,  1825,  emigrated  with  her 
to  the  then  recently  settled  town  of  North 
Fairfield,  Ohio.  Here  he  resided  thirty-five 
year?,  long  enough  to  see  the  woods,  wild 
game,  and  poverty,  of  the  vicinity,  converted 
into  a  thickly  settled,  prosperous  town,  prover- 
bial for  its  enterprise  and  general  good  charac- 
ter. He  was  industrious,  economical,  temper- 
ate aud  (.rudent,  commanding,  at  all  times,  the 
love,  respect  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  every  useful  re- 


form, and  generous  in  aiding  every  organiza- 
tion which  sought  to  benefit  the  human  race. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec 
19th,  1859,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fairfield 
Literary  Association,  to  whose  intellectual  en- 
tertainments he  often  contributed,  thereby  ex- 
hibiting that  rare  attainment  of  the  aged — 
sympathy  of  heart,  feeling  and  enjoyment  with 
the  young.  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  th  ?  Fire  Lands  Historical  Socie- 
ty. Of  his  sis  children,  three  only  are  living, 
all  of  whom  are  settled  near  the  homestead.  His 
funeral  was  attended  in  the  Baptist  Church  on 
the  21st  of  Dec,  1859,  by  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  relations,  and  an  appropriate  ser- 
moD  delivered  by  the  Rev.  E.  Jones,  from 
Psalms  14Gth,  3d  and  4th  verses. 


JOHN  WEEDEN. 


Died — At  his  residence  in  Sandusky,  on 
Sunday,  September  1st,  John  Weeden,  Esq , 
in  the  GGth  year  of  his  age. 

John  Weeden  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
April  15th,  1795.  His  parentage  was  respect- 
able.    His  father  was  an  enterprising  sea  cap- 
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tain,  who,  though  successful  at  first,  met  severe 
reverses  of  fortune  aod  died  poor,  leaving  a 
wife  and  two  infant  sons.  John,  the  eldest,  was 
but  three  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  lie 
remained  with  his  mother,  going  to  a  common 
school  part  of  the  time,  until  he  was  14  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, a  tailor  in  good  business  in  Boston,  whom 
he  served  faithfully  and  acceptably  uutil  he 
reached  his  majority  in  1S1G. 

At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Wil- 
son thought  so  well  of  him  that  he  made  him 
a  tempting  o2^:  of  partusivjUip  !.j  the  huiiucaa, 
but  young  Weeden  had  taken  the  "  western 
fever"  and  turned  his  back  ou  the  city. — He 
first  stopped  at  Xew  London,  a  small  village  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  a 
year  or  more.  lie  nest  went  to  Oswego  Falls, 
N,  Y.,  where  he  opened  a  shop.  1  Lere  he  made 
the  icquaintance  of  the  family  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Falley,  whose  daughter,  .Margaret,  he  mar. 
ried  in  1818.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
with  his  wife,  aod  father  in-law's  family,  re- 
moved to  Venice,  in  this  county,  then  a  very 
Dew  and  thriving  village. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1819,  that  village  of  such 
fair  promise  was  visited  by  disease  little  short 
of  pestilence.  Almost  every  inhabitant  was- 
stricken.  Many  died  and  of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  greater  number  languished  iu  the  half 
finished  houses  for  months.  Mr.  Weeden  lost 
his  wife  aod  barely  escaped  with  his  own  life. 
Before  the  year  ended  Venice  was  deserted 
Mr.  Vv'heedeu  came  to  this  place,  where  a  set- 
tlement had  shortly  before  been  commenced( 
and  here  nutil  his  death  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. 

In  1S21  he  married  SorniA,  daughter  of  tho 
late  Doctor  Stevens,  of  Lyme.  This  lady  sur- 
vives him.  For  forty  years  she  has  been  his 
faithful  loving  wife,  wanting  iu  no  duty,  enjoy 
inf  his  entire  confidence,  his  truest  and  most 
trusted  frieud.  Mr.  Wheeden  leaves  no  living 
children. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Weeden 
carried  on  ia  this  town  the  basiuess  to  which 


he  was  bred  ever  needful  of  the  adage'  "  keep 
your  shop  an  I  your  shop  will  keep  you."  His 
ga:us  were  large  but  they  were  never  hoarded. 
He  gave  according  to  his  means  to  the  Leedy 
with  uuostentatious  and  judicious  charity,  and 
was  iu  the  best  sense  a  public  spirited  citizen. 
lie  supplied  the  defects  of  his  early  educa- 
tion a3  far  as  was  practicable  by  much  reading 
of  good  b  oks  On  most  subjects  he  had  de- 
cided opinion-*,  and  he  was  always  honest  in 
them,  though  they  were  sometimes  too  hastily 
formed  to  be  correct. 

In  orery  bs  ::  ess  which  he  __:;.took  he 
wus  industrious,  prompt  and  thorough.  In 
every  trust,  public  and  private,  with  which  he 
was  clothed,  he  was  faithful  to  the  uttermost 
good  faith.  lie  was  above  every  kind  of  ar- 
tifice ;  and  his  ill  concealed  contempt  for  cant 
and  show  of  every  sort  sometimes  gave  to  his 
manners  a  bluntness  which  made  him  appear 
ucamiable  to  casual  observers  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed every  solid  and  es-ential  quality  of  the 
noblest  work  ol  God — an  honest  man.  R. — 
Sandusky  Register,  Hept.  13,  1861. 


THE  LATE  ASA  DILLE,  ESQ.-OBIT- 
UARY. 


Asa  Dille,  Esq.,  whose  death  you  noticed 
yestvrday,  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  venerable 
David  D;lle,  who  left  Elizabethtown,  X.  J., 
after  the  Kevoluionary  War,  and  settled  in 
Washington  county,  Fa.,  then  the  extreme 
western  border.  There  he  joined  the 
'  Hangers,"  a  troop  of  cavalry  who  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  defending  the  frontier 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
very  hostile  to  the  white  settlers.  He  was  a 
member  of  Williamson's  troop,  and  present 
at  the  famous  massacre  of  the  Moravian  In- 
dians at  Gnadenhutten,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  prevent  that  sad  catastrophe.  He  was 
a!so  in  Crawford's  army  in  its  march  on  the 
Indians  at  Sandusky,  and  was  one  of  the  for- 
tunate few  who  made  their  escape.  In  No- 
vember, 1803,  Mr.  David  Dillie  removed  to 
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Eaclid,  in  this  county,  with,  his  family,  being 
the  third  family  in  the  township — Mr. 
Burke,  his  neighbor  on  the  east  line  of 
the  township,  five  miles  distant,  and  the 
late  venerable  Timothy  Doan,  Esq.,  on  the 
west  line,  about  three  miles  distant.  Like 
all  the  settlers  of  that  day,  they  experienced 
privations,  endured  hardships  without  a 
murmur,  and  shared  with  each  other  like  a 
band  of  brothers  any  successes  that  fell  to 
any  one  in  their  neighborhood. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  1S12,  Asa 
Dille  (the  subject  of  this  notice)  was  cap- 
tured on  board  a  schooner  on  the  lake,  and 
taken  to  Maiden,  and  detained  a  prisoner  on 
board  a  prison  ship,  for  eight  or  ten  months. 
After  he  was  liberated,  he  volunteered  in 
the  army,  for  the  war,  and  served  till  its 
close,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge. 
Soon  after  the  war,  he  married  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  Euclid  Creek,  when  in 
process  of  time  he  reared  a  numerous  family, 
opened  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farms 
in  the  country;  on  several  occasions  receiv- 
ing the  prem'um  for  the  model  farm  of  the 
county.  Several  years  ago,  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and  e-pecially  his  sight,  and  unfitted 
him   for  labor  or  mingling  with  soc'ety  at 


large;  but  he  was  cheerful  and  resigned,  and 
received  the  society  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives with  much  pleasure., 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  country 
he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  cheerfully  gave 
his  consent  to  one  of  his  sons  to  join  the 
army,  and  on  parting  with  him,  enjoined 
him  to  do  his  duty  for  his  country.  On  the 
return  of  his  son,  a  corpse!  the  blow,  in  the 
feeble  state  of  his  health,  was  a  severe 
one,  and  soon  after,  a  decline  of  health  was 
visible  to  his  family  and  friends,  who  vainly 
endeavored  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis. 
ease.  Without  much  pain  or  suffering  he 
gradually  failed,  and  finally  expired  without 
a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

A  generous  and  peaceable  citizen,  a  fond 
husband,  an  indulgent  and  affectionate  pa- 
rent has  thus  gone  to  his  long  home,  leav- 
ing but  few  cotemporaries  of  his  youth  be- 
hind him;  and  as  he  has  gone,  so  too  will 
the  remaining  pioneers,  like  the  leaves  of 
autumn  pass  away;  but  the  reflection  that 
this  noble  race  were  those  who  made  this 
wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose, 
leaves  behind  them  a  melancholy  but  just 
tiibute  to  their  trials  and  virtues. 
— Clev.  Leader,  June  7.       A  PIONEER. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PIONEER  LIFE. 


BY  JOHN  LAYLIX,— NOR  WALK. 


My  father's  family,  consisting  of  himself, 
wife,  and  their  three  children,  moved  from 
Beaver,  Pa.,  to  Akron,  0.,  in  April,  1610. 
Here  we  remained  until  the  next  year.  April 
15th,  1811,  my  grandfather,  Abraham  Powers,* 
my  uncle,  Hanson  Reed,  James  Wilsou,  Caleb 
Palmer,  Cyrus  "W.  Marsh,  Jacob  Rush,  and 
myself,  started  for  the  "Fire  Lauds."  The  set- 
tlements ended  on  our  route  three  miles  from 
Akron — all  was  wilderness  beyond.  Ail  but 
myself,  after  reaching  Greenfield,  concluded 
to  settle  there.  I  remained!  but  a  few  days, 
and  tneu  returning  to  Akron  J,  moved  with 
my  father's  family  to  the  mouth  of  Black  riv- 

•i[y  grandfather  '  uilt  the  first  crist-mill  in  Greenfield, 
and  !ift>-r ward,  rssi-ted  by  liaison  U«t>d,  the  first  one  in 
Norwalk.  It  was  locate  l  on  the  Fail  field  road,  on  Hie 
creek  toward  ttie   'White  .-chool  house.'' 

tWhile  I  was  here  my  grandfn'her  went  cut  to  nun' 
cattle,  lost  his  w  y  and  wandered  five  days  ami  ni.hts, 
living  on  root-  anil  berries.  We  ail  nirne  I  out  to  hunt 
for  him,  but  were  unsuccessful.  He  finally  came  in, 
very  much  exhausted. 

%\  expected  to  be  two  days  and  ni_rhta  on  my  return. 
The  first  i.i'_rlit  I  reached  the  Vermillion  Uiver after  dusk, 
and  prepared  to  camp.  To  kindle  a  lire  I  used  »  hint 
and  an  old  eise  knife,  but  in  the  d  rkneu3  cut  my  lingers, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  b.tue  until  about  lu 
o'clock.  1  lav  down  by  the  nre  u>  -leep.  Woke  up  about 
2  o'clock  ond  found  t lie  nre  nearly  "Ut,  and  wolves  close 
around  me.  I  scraped  a  few  leaves  i  n  the  embers  and 
started  a  blaze,  but  had  to  stand  over  th-  llamu  and 
smoke  f>r  some  time,  before  it  wa-  safe  to  e.o  from  it 
far  enough  to  cet  wood.  As  they  retreated  I  ventured 
farther  with  a  brand  in  my  hand. and  finally  succeed  d 
in  building  a  '_rood  tire.  The  next  niL-lit  I  stopped  early 
enough  tu  budd  two  log  rjfes,  and  alep.  between  ti.em 
undisturbed. 

It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  be  chased  by 
wolves.  Some  time  after  this  1  was  a;"in^  from  the 
mouth  of  Black  Uiver  to  m\  father's  in  Berlin.  Hi  [ween 
hundown  and  da>k  I  >aw  what  1  suppi  Sed  to  be  the  .1  ,-s 
of  some  em-grant,  in  the  pah  some  distance  abend. 
Upon  getting  nearer  they  proved  to  be  wolves  feeding 
on  the  carca-s  of  an  o\.  The  old  ones  left  their  fea-t  and 
lollowed  me  until  1  reached  the  fence  around  the.  irnrdcn 
-f  John  B.  Fleming.  .Mrs  Fleming  hearincr  n'u  s'mut, 
axne  out  and  tired  a  gun,  wbich  Lightened  them  off. 


nr  ->;u.-vrr.  mn;  tijor)  a  swM  settVir.cni  We 
remained  there  until  October,  aud  then  moved 
to  West  Berlin,  (then  Eldridge .)  1  remained 
thero  and  kept  school  during  the  winters  of 
1611  and  1812,  in  a  log  house,  on  the  east 
bank  of  Old  Woman  Creek,  just  north  of  the 
junction.  I  think  a  Mr.  Uine  was  the  nearest 
neighbor.  It  was  the  first  school  taught;  in  the 
township. 

Among  the  scholars  'were  John  and  Re- 
becca Laughlin,  John  and  Rebecca  Rardue, 
the  Dickinson  children,  Eliza  Leechf  and 
many  others  whom  I  do  not  now  recollect. 
At  that  time  many  Indian  families  were  in 
the  neighborhood  and  several  of  their  chil- 
dren attended  my  school.  In  the  fore  part 
of  1812  the  infant  settlement  of  West  Ber- 
lin began  to  hold  public  worship,  the  first  in 
that  Township  at  the  house  of  John  Houck 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James 
Mc'Intireof  Greenfield,  who  afterwards  be- 
came so  conspicuous  a  Pioneer  Methodist 
Circuit  rider.  Meetings  were  continued  un- 
til war  broke  out.  During  the  spring  of 
1812  there  were  indications  of  a  war  with 
England.  The  Indians  became  very  trouble- 
some and  the  set  tiers  were  consequen  ly  al- 
armed. They  held  several  meetings  at  the 
house  of  Capt.  Hiram  Russell,  about  one 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  River  to 


||i-eo  vol.  1,  no.  2,  page  37.  The  Lnvlin  name  was 
then  often  spelled  •'  l.eland."  Many  ol  "the  present  set- 
tle, j  ill  t'.at  vicinity  will  remember  their  fir-t  "-cn-ol- 
inaster." — Kd. 

TAfteiward  the  wife  of  Judge  Fowler. 
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provide  meats  for  defence.  There  were  but 
few  muskets  to  be  had  and  most  of  those 
were  old.  Ammunition  was  very  scarce  and 
a  committee  was  sent  to  Gov.  Morrow  to  get 
a  supply.  A  company  of  thirty-three  was 
formed.  But  thirty  were  mustered  in  how- 
ever and  these  soon  after  were  sent  to  the 
Peninsula. 

There  they  '  sffuered  much  in  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians  and  but  five  I  think  ever 
returned.  I  was  a  member  but  being  down 
with  the  ague  did  not  accompany  them. 
The  29th  of  June  I  shipped  at  HuroJi  ou 
board  the  Sail.,  of  Cuyahoga,  Abijah  Baker, 
Capt.  and  went  to  Mauniee.  While  we  lay 
at  Huron.  Col.  Alexander  Enos  of  Knox  Co. 
passed  through  on  his  way  west  carrying  the 
Declaration  of  war.  As  we  entered  the 
Maumee  River  we  discovered  there  was  a 
great  commotion  at  the  Indian  village  on  the 
east  bank.  The  British  flag  was  flying  and 
the  warriors  were  assembled  at  the  Council 
House.  They  came  out  and  fired  upon  us 
as  we  passed.  We  were  much  alarmed  and 
kept  as  far  as  possible  on  the  west  side. 
Seeing  that  we  were  likely  to  escape,  several 
canoe  loads  came  towards  us,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  boarding.  When 
within  gunshot  they  suddenly  stopped  and 
after  a  monu  nt's  pause  hastened  back  to  the 
shore.  We  afterwards  learned  that  seeing  so 
few  on  deck,  they  concluded  we  must  have 
a  load  of  soldiers  hid  below.  They  con- 
tinued following  on  shore  and  firing  until 
late  at  night.  When  we  reported  at  Fort 
Maumee  the  next  morning,  a  company  of 
soldiers  were  sent  down  to  learn  the  cause 
of  their  conduct.  The  Indians  plead  inno- 
cence and  ignorance  and  ran  up  the  Ameri- 
can flag  instead  of  the  British.  Ti  ey  mo- 
lested us  no  more. 

At  Maumee  we  loaded  with  the  sick  and 
baggage  of  Gen.  Hull's  army  for  Detroit — he 
having  proceeded  by  land. '  A  U.  S.  Revenue 
Cutter,  Capt.  Chapin,  also  bound  (or  Detroit, 
had  lain,  iu  consequence  of  contrary  winds,  off 


the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  while  we  wero 
loading,  and  proceeded  ahead  of  ns  toward 
Detroit.  The  Captain,  ignorant  of  the  Dec. 
laration  of  War,  on  approaching  Maiden,  waa 
fired  into  and  captured,  together  with  IInir«j 
baggage  and  muster  rolls,  which  were  on 
board.  We  saw  the  capture  in  season  to  es- 
cape and  return  to  Fort  Maumee.  There  we 
unloaded  and  took  on  a  lot  of  damaged  pro- 
visions for  Erie.  Ou  our  way  thither  we  sought 
protection,  from  a  violent  storm,  in  Chagrin 
river.*     As  we  beat  up  toward  the  shore,  the 

r^prvn'o  cnnnnqirnr   rjs  fc->   ho   rjri*';^     Efathsred    in 

large  numbers  on  the  shore,  with  muskets  and 
a  six-pounder,  to  prevent  our  landing.  Their 
hostile  appearance  alarmed  us;  the  women  and 
children  were  brought  on  deck  and  every  con- 
ceivable means  used  to  show  them  we  were 
friends,  but  in  vain.  As  we  neared  the  shore 
they  seemed  ou  the  point  of  firing  upon  us, 
when  one  of  their  unmber  recognized  oar 
Captaiu  and  sprang  into  the  water  to  Cume  to 
us.  The  commander  supp  >sing  him  deserting, 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  him.  lie,  how- 
ever, escaped  safely  and  was  drawn  on  board. 
We  were  finally  allowed  to  lat  d,  but  we:e  held 
ns  prisoners  and  taken  by  the  crowd  before  a 
Justice,  and  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  at 
night  that  we  were  enabled  to  satisfy  them 
that  we  were  all  right.  The  people  used  us 
rather  roughly.  One  man  by  the  name  of 
Jerry  Ward,  filled  his  hat  with  pebbles  and 
contiuued  to  pelt  us  even  while  in  the  presence 
of  the  Justice. 

The  first  election  held,  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  (and  1  think  the  first  in  the  F.re 
Lauds,)  was  held  in  the  Fall  of  1812,  at  the 
house  of  Hiram  Russell;  I  voted  for  James 
Madison,  who  was  then  re-elected  President. 

I  remained  in  Berlin  uutil  Hail's  surrender. 
No  tongue  can  describe  the  alarm  of  the  set- 


*  Previous  to  the  storm  mosi  of  the  hands  and  pas- 
sengers had  a  "frolic"  on  some  old  French;  Brandy  f'>uud 
auioi  ^  the  provisions  and  with  the  exception  ot  the 
Captain  and  myself,  were  drunk  when  It  came  on.  Our 
riytrinj,'  was  ali  torn  to  pieces,  and  we  narrowly  escaped 
btintc  wrecked.  Alter  the  storm  we  lay  three  days  m  the 
swell  before  reaching  the  shore. 
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tiers  at  that  time — it  was  certainly  awful.    My 
uncle    Hausou  Reed    had    previously    agreed 
with   us,  that    if  news  of  an  attack  ut  Huron 
should  come,   we  should  send  him  word.     .Be- 
fore it  was  known  that  Hull   had   surrendered, 
a  vessel  whh  troops  uuder  British  colors  ap- 
peared oil'  Huron,    aud  it  was  supposed  an 
attack  was  imminent.     I   was   sent   lhat  night 
to  Greenfield  to  give  notice,  and  as  I  passed, 
to  Thomas  Middleton,  living  at  the  corner  of 
Townsend,  and  Benj.  Newcomb,  in  Bronson, 
the  only  settlers  on  the  route.     My  instruc- 
tions wp.re  to  follow   the    Slate  ioau  until  I 
reached   a  beeeh   tree   (then  standing  near 
where  the  white  school-house  in  Bronson 
does  now)  which  had  letters — then  turn  and 
follow  a  trail  to  Mr.  Xewcomb's,  and  inquire 
the  road  beyond.     I  started  at  11  o'clock  at 
night,  and  having  nev>.rbeen  that  way  had 
some  trouble  in  keeping  the  road.     I  found 
the  tree  by  feelling   for  the   letters.     As  I 
approached  Mr.  Xewco  rube's  the  dogs  gave 
the  alarm,   and  the  family  fearing  Indians 
fastened  me  out.    It  was  a  long  while  before 
I  dared   to    come  near  enough   to  let  them 
know  who  I  was.     I  returned  the  next  day. 
Both  Mr.  Middleton's  and  Mr.  Xewcomb's 
family  had  gone.     When   approaching  Hu- 
ron and  too  late  to  escape,  I  discovered  my- 
self in  the  n  idst  of  troops  wearing  the  Brit- 
ish uniform.     I  gave  up  as  a  prisoner,  but 
soon  found   they  were  a  portion   of  Hull's 
army  sent  home  on  parole.     A  more  sad  and 
dejected   lot   of  men  I  never  saw.     Thev 
had   been   stripped    of   their  clothing   and 
given    cast-off     worn-out    red    coats,    and 
turned  ragged  and  hungry  into   the  woods, 
to  find  their  way  home  as  best  they  could,  or 
starve.         They  brought  the  first  authentic 
•intelligence  of  Hull's  surrender. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  panic  which  en- 
sued. Whole  families  fled  from  their  homes 
and  sought  shelter  in  the  wilderness  away 
from  roads  and  paths.  My  sister  Sally  and 
Phebe  Powers  (afterwards  Mrs.  James  Wil- 
son, and   mother  of  Mis.  Alex.  Dounce,) 


were  very  sick  and  not  able  to  sit  up.  They 
were  carried  into  the  woods.  As  soon  as 
possible  many  families  started  for  the-  in- 
terior settlements.  We  went  to  Mt.  Vernon. 
We  were  accompanied  by  several  neighbor- 
ing families,  and  had  a  perilous  and  tedious 
journey. 

Before  we  left,  many  articles  which  could 
not  be  carried  safely  were  hid.  We  buried 
plates,  knives,  forks,  &c,  under  a  stream  of 
running  water — after  the  war  they  were 
found  all  safe.  We  found  on  our  journey 
many  things  thrown  a^vay  by  those  v.  ho  had 
fled  before  us.  At  one  place  we  discovered 
two  pounds  of  tobacco,  which,  of  course  was 
"contraband,''  and  divided  among  the  com- 
pany. 

Oue  night,  when  preparing  to  camp,  (near 
what  was  afterwards  the  farm  of  Mr.  Eben 
Boalt,  on  the  state  ro  id,  Xorwalk,)  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard,  who  was  just  behind  us,  in  cutting  down  a 
tree  for  wood,  fell  it  upon  one  of  his  children 
and  crushed  it  to  death.  I  assisted  in  burying 
the  corpse.  The  coffin  was  a  rough  box,  made 
of  eplit  staves. 

Another  time,  just  before  night,  the  cattle 
bad  been  turned  loose  to  feed.  Mr.  Blauchard 
went  out  to  drive  them  in,  but  before  lie  could 
return,  darkness  aud  rain  came  on  and  he  had 
lost  the  direction,  lie  soon  heard  a  voice,  and 
supposing  we  were  seeking  him,  answered  and 
followed  fie  direction  from  which  it  continued 
to  come.  He  thus  wandered  all  night  and  in 
the  morning  was  found  almost  exhausted.  He 
had  been  following  a  paulher.  We  heard  the 
voice  and  supposing  it  him,  went  out  to  meet 
him.  As  we  shouted,  it  retreated  until  we 
heard  it  no  more. 

My  mother's  bureau  had  been  placed  upon 
the  wagon,  but  when  we  reached  where  now 
stauds  AVood's  tavern,  (corner  of  State  and 
Wooster  roads)  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  by 
the  road  side,  covered  with  barks  and  limbs. 
It  remained  there  until  after  the  war,  when  it 
was  found  in  good  condition.  It  has  been  in 
constant  use  ever  since,  and  is  now  owned  by 
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my  sister,  .Mrs.  E  Iward  Wheeler,  of  Hartland. 

At  the  time  of  the  alarm  about  the  British, 
two  girls  living  at  Parker's  settlement,  near 
Milan,  were  out  milking.  In  their  fright  they 
dropped  their  pails  and  fled  to  the  woods. 
There  they  became  lost  and  wandered.  The 
third  or  fourth  day  of  our  journey,  when  driv- 
ing through  Ripley  Swamp,  I  found  them  in  a 
suffeiing  condition.  Weary,  worn  aud  hungry, 
they  were  nearly  ready  to  perish.  They  were 
taken  to  their  friends. 

Our  sick  youug  women,  by  the  time  we 
reached  this  place,  were  able  to  walk.  There 
we  left  wagoD,  harness,  and  two  feather  beds 
covered  with  bark,  took  the  sick  on  horse-back 
and  hurried  on. 

After  remaiuing  at  Mt.  Yernon  about  four 
months,  I  enlisted  in  a  regiment  located  at 
Mansfield,  to  protect  the  froutier.  While  there 
a  sergeant  aud  four  men,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
were  sent  out  on  a  scout.  After  proceeding 
some  distance,  we  struck  a  fresh  Indian  trail. 
The  sergeant  and   oue  rnau  followed  it   while 

the  rest  passed  around  the  other  side  of  the 
hill.  We  eoou  heard  a  gun,  and  hastening 
around,  found  that  the  other  company  came 
in  sight  of  two  Iudians — had  shot  and  scalped 
one  and  the  other  escaped.  Upon  our  return 
to  camp,  forty  men  were  sent  to  reonoitre. 
They  proceeded  as  near  Upper  Sandusky,  as  it 
was  prudent,  and  reported,  on  the.r  return, 
three  to  lour  thousand  Iudians  there. 

Some  days  after  I  received  a  furlough  for 
five  days  to  visit  our  family  in  Mt.  Yernon.  I 
wa3  not  allowed  to  take  my  gun,  and  travelled 
in  the  night  for  greater  security.  I  started 
about  dusk,  aud  soon  after  I  had  passed  the 
first  block  house,  which  was  five  miles  out,  I  dis- 
covered two  Indians  between  me  aud  it.  The 
next  block  house  was  five  miles  beyond  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  C  ear  Fork  of  the  Mohican 
there  several  rods  wide.  My  only  chance  for 
safety  was  to  reach  th  it,  and  I  ran  as  fast  as 
possible,  following  the  road  while  the  Indians 
took  a  circuit  thrungh  the  woods  to  get 
ahead.  Having  their  guns  to  carry  hindered 
thein  and  I  gained.  They  6oou  left  the  woods, 
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however,  and  then  gained  upon  me.  As  I 
neared  the  stream,  they  were  close  at  hand 
and  fired  as  I  plunged  in.  Luckly  for  me  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  and  the  darkness  pre- 
vented a  uood  aim.  The  gun  alarmed  the 
people,  and  when  I  reached  the  other  side,  I 
found  the  gates  shot,  with  no  chance  to  get  in 
safely.  Upon  going  around  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  I  fouud  a  daughter*  of  Judge 
McClure,  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  had 
been  out  to  milk  and  forgotten  by  those  inside 
in  their  haste.  There  we  remained  until  all 
became  quiet  and  succeeded  in  geltiag  in. 
The  next  day  word  v~as  sent  to  Alansneid,  but 
scouts  found  no  Indians.  I  was  so  lame  from 
the  effects  of  the  race,  that  I  could  not  leave 
McClrue  until  the  third  day. 

After  my  return  to  Mansfield,  the  army 
marched  towards  New  Haven,  twelve  rmles 
the  first  day  and  encamped  close  by  the  Indi- 
an trail.  In  the  night  an  alarm  was  given  that 
Iudians  were  passing.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  true.  That  night  Indians  wem 
twelve  miles  east,  near  Germantown,  Ricklaud 
Co.,  and  killed  a  family  of  four  or  five  persons, 
by  the  name  of  Copus,  while  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

When  the  army  reached  Xew  Haven,  it  en- 
camped on  Caleb  Palmer's  farm.  It  remained 
three  or  four  weeks  until  Bell's  troops  from 
Penn.  reached  Camp  Avery,  when  we  re- 
turned home. 

I  remained  three  years  in  Mt.  Yernon,  and 
aud  then  came  back  to  Huron  county.  My 
father,  in  the  meantime,  had  sold  in  Berlin  and 
bought  the  farm  now  owned  by  Chas.  Jack- 
son, Norwalk,  and  also  the  one  on  which  I  re- 
side. 

In  the  fall  of  1817,  my  father  died  of  small 
pox,  and  I  remained  at  home  and  kept  the  fam- 
ily together.  Oct.  15,  ISIS,  I  married  Olive, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Clark,  of  Bronson,  Judge 
Southgate  officiating.  The  same  day,  Lot  Her- 

rick  aud Sutlifl'were  married  by  the  same 

Justice.    These    were  the   first   marriages  in 

*  Afterward  wife  of  Judgo  Coflnbury. 
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Brouson.and  it  has  been  made  a  questiou  which 
was  the  first.  I  leave  it  as  a  proper  matter  for 
antiquarians  to  decide. 

In  the  winterof  1817,  Edward  \J  heeler  and 
myself  broke  our  axes.  There  was  no  black- 
smith who  could  mend  them  living  nearer  than 
Owl  Creek,  65  mile?.  After  much  consultation 
I  went  there  on  horse-back,  and  got  the  work 
done.  It  took  me  three  days,  Wheeler  pay- 
ing for  half  my  time. 

The  summer  of  IS10  was  very  dry.  Most 
of  the  grist  mills  in  the  country  stopped.  The 
Cold  Creek  mill  ha  1  six  weeks  grinding  ahead, 
and  I  V73.3  obliged  to  fo  with  my  g>i«t  to 
Spring  mill,  six  miies  from  Mansfield. 

In  those  times  luxuries  were  but  little  known. 
The  first  coffee  used  in  lluron  county  was 
brought  from  Xew  York  at  my  instance,  by 
Peter  Tice,  then  keeping  store  at  Underhill's, 
and  sold  for  25  cents,  per  lb.  It  took  three 
months  to  get  it  on. 

During  tLe  winter  of  1811,  I  received  my 
first  letter  from  our  friends  in  Beaver.  The 
post  office  was  kept  by  Judge  "Wright,  across 
the  Huron  from  Abbottsville,  then  the  county 
seat.  His  wife  was  deputy,  and  also  ran  the 
ferry  across  the  river,  by  which  she  made 
handsomely.  The  letter  was  six  weeks  on  the 
road,  about  the  usual  time  of  transit;  the  post- 
age was  one  shilliug. 

When  I   fi  st   resided  in   Norwalk,  cotton 


cloth  was  very  scarce,  and  worth  from  50  to 
C2i  cts.  per  yard.  We  raised  a  good  deal  of 
flax,  but  for  some  time  could  get  no  spinning 
wheel;  I  finally  bought  one  of  Mr.  Hine,  a 
wheelright  at  Berlin,  paying  nine  bushels  of 
corn  for  it,  carrying  all  on  horse-back.  That 
wheel  I  have  yet. 

In  the  fall  of  1819,  there  was  an  evening 
meeting  appoiuted  at  Joseph  Crawford's,  where 
Johu  Bounce  now  lives.  Myself  and  family 
went  to  the  meeting,  and  shut  up  our  house. 
We  returned,  on  our  way  home,  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Ou  approaching  the  house,  we 

ingto  discover  the  cause,  a  number  of  squaws 
come  to  us  in  the  dark  and  informed  us  that 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  house,  and  had  partaken  largely 
of  "fire  water,"  and  that  it  would  not  lie  sale 
for  us  to  go  to  the  house  until  they  became 
sober;  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  to  us 
the  safety  of  our  property.  So  we  went  back 
to  Mr.  Crawford's  and  remained  until  after 
breakfast.  In  the  morning  when  we  returned 
home,  a  humbler  set  of  beings  you  never  saw 
than  those  Indians  were.  The  squaws  then 
restored  their  weapons,  which  they  had  taken 
from  them  secretly,  to  prevent  bloodshed.  To 
our  surprise  we  found  everything  sale  and 
sound. 
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THE  PURPOSES  J^ISTJD    PROGEESS  OP 

THE  FiRE  E.A.J>T:DS  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Quar- 
terly Report  of  the  Secretary,  read  at  the 
meetiug  of  Greenfield,  Dec.  11th,  lbGl.  Ic  is 
proper  to  say  that,  of  the  Townships  named 
us  deficient  in  their  reports,  those  of  Fairfield, 
Hartland,  Kelley's  Island,  New  Lmdon,  Rip- 
ley, Oxford  and  Sherman,  have  siuee  made 
much  progress,  and  there  is  encouragement 
thai  others  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list. 

"  The  Society  was  organized  May  20th, 
1857,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving in  proper  form,  the  facts  constituting 
the  full  history  of  the  Fire  Lauds,  and  also  to 
obtain  and  preserve  an  authe:tic  and  general 
statement  of  their  resources  and  pioductions 
of  all  kinds.  A  committee  of  thirty-two  per- 
•  sons  in  each  of  the  thirty-two  Townships  of 
the  District,  was  at  once  appoiuted  to  collect 
and  report  to  the  Society,  at  its  stated  meet 
i.igs,  such  facts  and  collections  as  would  be  of 
value.  That  these  eports  might  be  prepared 
with  system  and  uniformity,  circulars  were 
furnished  each  Township,  specifying  the  kind 
of  inquiries  to  be  made  with  such  minuteness 
aod  comprehension,  that  the  Report  based  up- 
on them,  when  collected,  would  constitute  the 
-  most  full  and  complete  history  of  the  territory 
embraced,  than  has  been  given  of  any  district 
of  like  extent  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  Townships  have  furnished  re- 
ports, all  of  which  are  published  :  Rerlin, 
Bronson,  Fitchville,  Florence,  Greenfield,  Gro- 
ton,  Clarksfield,  Lyme,  Milan,  Nor  walk,  Nor- 
wich, New  Haven,  Peru,  Portland,  Rid-*  i'  , 
Townsend,  Vermillion,  Wakeman  a  jiaren- 
retta. 


Those  yet  to  report  are  as  follows  :  Fair- 
field, Greenwich,  Danbury,  Ilartland,  Huron, 
Kelly's  Island,  Now  London,  Oxford,  Perkins, 

iJinlpV.    itlinroriPS.    jSMPrilvJM    ;,,,\     liu'rw,,(.nit 

"  The  Society  at  its  last  annual  meeting 
appointed  appropriate  committees  to  procure 
a  history  of  each  religious  denomination  in 
the  Fire  Lands.  It  is  important  that  some 
provision  be  made  to  secure  a  history  of 
Schools  from  the  first  settlement  down  to 
the  present  time." 

"The  Society  has  also  published  a  Series 
of  ''Scattered  Sheaves,'  gathered  and  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Worcester,  embracing 
much  valuable  information  respecting  prom- 
inent settlers.  It  has  also  published  per- 
sonal memoirs  of  ministers  pioneer  settlers 
of  different  portions  of  the  Fire  Lands — the 
whole  constituting  a  mass  of  historical  ma- 
terial, which,  for  interest  and  permanent 
value,  exceeds  beyond  comparison,  the  most 
fascinating  romance  or  the  latest  novel. 

"Soon  after  its  organization  the  necessity 
of  a  place  for  depositing  and  preserving  the 
records  and  relics  gathered,  became  apparent. 
This  want  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  met 
by  the  Whittlesey  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  By  an  unanimous  vote,  the  free 
use*of  its  Hall  and  Library  Room  was  ten- 
dered, and  it  is  due  them  to  say,  that  their 
uniform  conduct  toward  this  Society  has 
been  generous  and  liberal." 

"  The  Museum  of  the  Society  has  already 
assumed      lit 

be  fouud  in  abundance  and   Variety,  the   rude 
stone    weapons,   the   scalping  koife,  aU1^  the 
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pipe  of  peace,  of  the  Aborigines.     There  are      Walker,  and  the  History  of  the  Pre33  of  tuo 
the   piooeer    implements  of   war,  and    peace      Fire  Lands  by  C.  P.  Wickham,  Esq. 
used  in  changiu?  the  home  of  the  savage  into 


The  mass  of  historic  matter  thus  gathered 
at  our  meetings  and  by  the  committees,  has 
been  published  in  the  Pioneer,  and  is  ihus 
preserved  iu  an  accessible  and  permanent  form. 
Two  volumes  of  four  numbers  each  have  been 
p;blished.  Its  continuance  depends  entirely 
upon  the  systematic  and  persevering  labors 
of  its  friends.  Could  the  townships  which 
have  failed  to  report,  at  once  accomplish  that 
duty,  the  Society  iu  a  short  time  could  com- 
plete its  publication.  These  volumes,  now  so 
~'o"-j  r 'i     - —  -•'-      --'  '    ines- 

timable value  to  a  large  portion  of  the  7000 
families  in  Huron  and  Erie  counties.  What 
father — what  mother — alter  enduring  the  hard- 
ship>  and  vicissitudes  ot  half  a  century  o^ 
pionoer  life,  in  laying  the  foundations  and 
building  up  this  goodly  heritage  for  their  de- 
scendants, who  does  not  desire  to  present  the 
memorials  of  their  trials,  toils  and  dangers,  to 
those  who  follow  them  !  What  son — what 
daughter — worthy  of  such  ancestry,  who  does 
not  cherish  with  the  choicest  aOlction  these 
treasures  ot  the  past  ! 

To  gather  and  preserve  these  memorials, 
is  the  purpose  of  this  Society.  Its  office  is 
to  bring  down  to  this  new  era,  when  the  ca- 
its  sympathy  with  the  living  present,  by  its  pacity  of  man  for  self-government  is  on  trial, 
faithfulness  in  gathering  and  presenting  for  it,  those  facts,  which  will  show  to  the  present 
tne  records  of  the  past.  The  Society  has  held  troubled  generation  when  that  problem  is 
fourteen  regular  meetings,  and  as  an  example  solved,  that  the  credit  of  lying  the  founda- 
of  fidelity  let  it  be  said  that  the  venerable  tions  of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions, 
President  has  beeu  absent  but  twice*  from  his  deep  and  strong,  belongs  to  those  who  have 
accustomed  place."  g°D8  before. 

"The  addresses  made  at  these  meetings  are  When  the  pioneers  all  have  passed  away 

most  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  and  taeir  sous  and  daughters,  who  are  now 
the  sons  of  that  New  E  inland,  which  open'  d  making  history  shall  have  followed  them, 
the  pathway  to  the  mighty  north-western  em-  aad  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  plenty  shall 
pire.  I  need  not  mention  as  examples,  those  of  resC  ou  the  <llliet  homes  of  the  happy  dwell- 
the  lion.  E'.entheros  Cooke,  Hon.  Elisha  Whit-  ers  on  therie  Firelands,  let  not  the  historian 
tleeey,  Hon  John  Sherman  and  he  Rev.  J.  B.      of  those  aftercoming  ages   by  any  negl  ct  of 

ours,  be  left  to  doubt  and  speculation  respect- 
no  both  instances  detained  by  sickness.  illg  their  ancestors. 


the  abode  of  civilization.  By  the  side  of  the 
skull  of  the  ancient  mound-builder,  repose  the 
stoue  Gods  which  he  worshiped,  and  the  Bi- 
ble which  he  Dever  knew.  Here  is  the  gun 
which  defeuded,  through  many  a  wakeful  night 
and  anxious  day,  the  pioneer  hearth-stone  and 
cradle.  There  are  the  sword  and  the  canuou 
ball,  which  tell  the  dark  and  bloody  story, 
that  the  red  man  was  not  the  only  foe  our  fa- 
thers found  in  their  Western  home.  Here  too 
may  be  found  the  ancient  newspaper,  the  cM 
Arm-chai  r,  the  first  table  made  and  the  first 
mortar  used  on  the  Fire  Land.-.  The  memor- 
ials of  the  pioneer  mothers  are  also  there.  The 
spinning-wheel,  the  ancient  cards,  and  the  well 
worn  thimble,  most  effective  instruments  iu 
training  up  their  daughters  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  The  interest  manifested  in  this 
collection,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  say,  that  a  larger  number  of  val- 
uable additions  have  beeu  made  during  the 
past  year,  than  during  any  similar  period-*' 

"Since  its  origination  the  Society  has  not 
failed  to  hold  regularly  its  annual  and  quarter- 
ly meeting.  No  matter  how  iuclement  the 
season,  or  how  deeply  agitated  the  country, 
on  the  great  epiestions  of  the  day,  it  has  shown 
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L  t  us  rather,  note,  while  the  few  vener- 
able pioneers  remain,  so  preserve  the  records 
of  their   eventful   live-1,  that   though   they 


"  sowed  in  tears,"  future  generations,  as  thev 
"reap  in  joy,'"  shall  rise  up  and  "call  them 
blessed.'' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEFIANCE  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO- 


A  sketch  we  gave  last  week  of  Defiance, 
as  it  was  forty  year*  ago,  was  read  with  in- 
terest, giving  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  town  and  valley  at  the  first  b  •ginnings 
of  the  setthment  here  of  the  whites.  We 
now  give  a  description  of  the  site  of  the 
town  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  were  thirty 
years  before,  when  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas, 
Shawnees  and  Pottawotomies  were  the  sole 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil.  This  is 
from  Spencer's  account  of  lis  captivity 
among  the  Indians,  and  describes  Defiance,  as 
he  saw  it  in  1792,  seventy  years  ago. 

"  On  this  high  ground,  (si'  ce  the  site  of 
Fort  Defiance,  erected  by  Gen.  Wayne,  in 
1794)  extending  from  the  Maumee  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  up  !he  Auglaize,  abouf  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  width,  was  an  open  space,  on 
the  west  and  south  of  which  «  ere  oak  woods, 
with  hazel  undergrowth.  With  n  this  point, 
on  the  steep  high  bank  of  the  Auglaize,  were 
five  or  six  cabins  and  log  houses,  inhabited 
principally  by  Indian  trader-.  The  most 
northerly,  a  large  hewed  log  house,  divided 
below  into  three  apartments,  was  occupied 
as  a  warehouse,  store  and  dwelling,  by 
George  Ironside,  the  most  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential trader  on  the  point.  Next  to  his, 
were  the  louses  of  Pirault.  (Pro,)  a  Fnnch 
baker,  and  iMcKeczic,  a  Scot,  who,  in  addi- 
tion   to   the   merchandizing,    followed  the 


occupation  of  a  Silversmith,  exchangin0 
with  the  Indians  his  brooches,  ear-drops  and 
other  silver  ornaments,  at  an  enormous 
profit,  for  skias  and  furs.  Still  farther  up 
were  several  other  families  French  and  Eng- 
lish; and  two  American  prisoners,  Henry 
Ball,  a  soldier  taken  at  St.  Clairs  defeat,  and 
his  wife,  Polly  Meadows,  captured  at  the 
same  time,  were  allowed  to  live  here,  and 
by  labor  to  pay  their  master  the  price  of 
their  ransom;  he  by  boating  to  the  rapids  of 
the  iMaumee,  and  she  by  washing  and  sew- 
ing. Fronting  the  house  of  Ironside,  and 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  bank,  was  a  small 
stockade,  enclosing  two  hewed  log  houses, 
one  of  which  was  occupied  by  James  Girty, 
(brother  of  Simon)  the  other,  occasionally, 
by  McKee,  and  Elliott,  British  Indian 
Agents,  living  at  Detioit. 

From  this  station  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
large  village  more  than  a  mi'e  south,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Auglaize,  of  Blue  Jacket's 
town,  and  the  Maumee  river  several  miles 
below,  and  of  the  extensive  prairie  covered 
with  corn,  directly  opposite,  and  forming 
together  a  very  handsome  landscape.'' 

AVe  have  beeu  told  by  those  acquainted 
with  early  traders,  and  hunters,  familiar  with 
this  sectioD,  that  about  the  time  above  referred 
to,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  there  was 
almost  as  much  cleared  land  in  sight  of  Defi- 
auce  as  at  present.  And  that  it  was  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  a  thousaud  acres  planted 
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in  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  &c,  by  the  Indians 
and  their  trading  and  hunting  companions. 
This  would  comprehend  the. E vacs'  farms,  the 
bottom  point  opposite  the  Fort,  the  Shirley, 
and  Phillipps  and  Holgate  bottoms,  besides  a 
large  scope  back  of  the  Fort  afterwards  cov- 
ered over  with  a  secoud  growth  of  timber. 
Defiance  was  before  Wayne's  time  and  for 
some  time  after  a  place  for  Indian  consulta- 
tions and  payments,  and  was  to  them  a  place 
of  great  importance.  It  was  held  by  the 
Biitish,  down  nearly  to  the  War  of  181'J,  and 
it  was  here  that  they  made  much  mischief  by 

f|">;-    tnir,r,nr-~    T- :*V-     "^—  '•    h^c-iilo    »ntl^.-,o  We 

have  heard  it  stated  that  at  cne  of  the  In- 
dian gatherings,  about  the  year  1810,  that  a3 
many  as  fifty  traders  were  here,  having  tem- 
porary stores  in  booths — coming  from  Can* 
ada  and  Detroit.  There  was  something  of 
the  fortification  kin  1  on  the  high  bank,  on 
the  Dorth  side  of  the  Maumee,  overlooking 
the  point,  and  another,  as  Spencer  says,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Auglaiz  above  the  point — these 
were  British  and  be'ore  Wayne.  There  was  no 
fort  at  the  point  until  built  in  1794,  by  Gen. 
Wayne. 

The  Wyandot  name  for  Defiance  "  Tu-en- 
da-wie,'?  signifying  junction  of  two  rivers  ; 
that  of  the  Shawuees  was  "  En-sa-woc-sa," 
having  much  the  same  meaning.  The  name 
Defiance  was  given  by  Gen.  Wayne  when  the 
Fort  was  built. 


A  WORTHY  RECOMMENDATION. 


The  foregoing  found  among  the  office  pa. 
pers  of  the  lale  Dr.  Sanders,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  old  Pioneers  yet  remain- 
ing with  us,  many  of  whom,  from  per.-onai 
knowledge,  can  testify  that  his  long  aud  useful 
life,  in  their  midst,  bore  daily  witness  that  the 
flattering  recommendation  was  woithy  of  him 
and  he  of  it  : 

"  The  bearer,  Dr.  Moses  C.  Sander?,  is  a 
young  gentleman  with  whom  I  have,  for  some 
years,  been  intimately  acquainted.     He   is  a 


man  of  irreproachable  moral  character.  He 
has  for  two  years  past  been  practicimr  in  his 
profession  in  this  place,  and  has  met  with  the 
most  unqualified  approbation,  both  as  a  phy- 
sician and  a  surgeon,  of  those  who  have  been 
his  patients.  I  feel  therefore  to  recommend 
him  to  the  patronage  of  those  among  whom 
he  may  take  up  his  future  residence,  as  a  man 
in  whose  abilities  and  attention,  the  utmost 
confiduuee  may  by  placed. 

N.  M.  WELLS, 

Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Galway,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  18 10." 


INDIAN  WAR  CLUBS 


Two  Indian  War  Clubs,  the  property  of  M. 
Hyde,  Esq,  of  Wakeman,  exhibited  at  the 
Norwich  meeting  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society,  and  described  as  follows,  by  the  Rev. 
C.F.  Lewis: 

These  clubs  were  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  from 
the  Ojibwa  tribe  of  ludians,  at  La  Point,  o  n 
Madaiine  Islaud,  Lnke  Superior,  in  1848.  One 
is  of  Elm  wood,  two  feet  four  inches  long 
gun-shaped,  armed  with  a  knife-like  bl;  de 
four  inches  long  and  one  iuch  broad  inserted 
in  the  place  of  the  lock. 

The  other  club  is  of  Sugar  Maple  wood, 

twenty  inches  long,  flat,  five-eights  of  an  inch 

thick,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  iuches  broad, 

carved  at  one  end  semicirculariy,  aud  terniiQ- 

< 
atrng  iu  a  globe  two   inches  iu   diameter  ;  all 

cut  from  the  solid  root  of  the  tree.  These 
clubs  are  used  for  quite  different  purposes. 
The  former,  with  the  knife-like  blade,  for  strik- 
ing the  foe  on  the  head  or  in  the  back,  when 
retreating  ;  the  latter  for  attacking  the  enemy 
face  to  face,  in  close  combat. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 


We  know  ofoothiug  besides  the  sacramen- 
tal emblems  >vhich  more  impressively  illustrates 
the  kind  providence  of  God  in  making  the 
law  of  association,  through   an  appeal  to  the 
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senses,  a  source  of  great  and  elevating  moral 
power  in  the  world,  than  this  solitary  boulder 
of  granite,— itself  a  pilgrim  in  the  ages  past, 
from  unknown  shores. 


berland,  to  Miss  Elanor  Shoton,  an  agreeable 
young  gentlewoman,  of  the  same  place.  The 
entertainment  on  this  occasion  was  very  "rand 
there  being  provided  no  less  than  one  hundred 


There  it  lay  during  the   centuries,    trodden      and  twenty  quarters  of  lamb,   forty-four  quar- 


ters of  veal,  twenty  quarters  of  mutton,  a  "rcut 
quantity  of  beef,  twelve  hams,  with  a  suitable 
Dumber  of  chicken-,  &c.,  which  was  concluded 
with  eight  half  anklers  of  brandy  made  into 
punch,  twelve  dozen  ofcide-,  a  great  many 
gallons  of  wine,  and  ninety  bushels  of  malt,, 
made  into  beer.  The  company  consisted  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-uine  ladies  aud  eentle- 
men,  who  concluded  with  the  music  ..ftw^n,.-. 
five  fiddlers  and  pipers,  and  the  whule  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  order  and  uuauimitv." 


OBITUARY  OF  MRS.  PERKINS. 


only  by  the  Indian  aud  the  wild  bird  of  the 
waves  that  laved  its  sides,  with  no  similar  rock 
along  the  beac'i, — whose  fine  grain  admits  of 
almost  the  diamond  polish, — waiting  for  the 
steps  of  God's  heroes  of  faith.  And  now, 
wherever  Christianity  sheds  its  light,  that  im- 
perishable relic  is  revered,  and  speaks  of  Christ 
and  his  people,  and  his  kingdom  of  civil  and 
spiritual  freedom,  and  will,  till  both  are  u/ii- 
versal. 

De  Tocqueville,  in  his  work  on  America, 
uses  the  f.  Rowing  truthful  aud  suggestive  lan- 
guage :— 

"  This  rock  has  become  an  object  of  venera-  We  copy  the  following  obituary  notice  oj 

lion  in  the  United  States.  I  have  seen  bits  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Xancy  Perkins  widow 
it  carefully  preserved  in  several  towns  of  the  of  Gen.  Simon  Perkins,  who  died  at  War- 
Union.  Does  not  this  sufficiently  show  that  ren,  April  24th,  aged  eightv-two  years  and 
all  human   power  and  greatness  is  in  the  soul      three   months,    from  the   Western    Reserve 

of  mau  ?     Here  is  a  stone  which  the  feet  of  a       Chronicle: 

few  outcasts  pressed  for   an   instant  ,  and  the  A  brief  notice  of  the  connection  of  Gen 

stone  becomes  famous  ,  it  is  treasured  by  a  Perkins  with  early  military  operations  on 
great  nat,on  ;  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a  the  Fire  Lands,  may  be  found  in  the  Ad- 
rehc.     And  what  has  become  of  the  gateways      dress   of    Hon.   Elisha    Whittlesey,    Vol    I, 

of  a    thousand  palaces  ?      Who    cares    for      NT™   i       Tf  ;<■  j        n,  e  \. 

,         „  r  J  -Wo.  1.     It  is  due  the  memory  of  one  who 

filled  so  promi  lent  a  place  in  our  early  his- 

It  is  also  a  type  of  the  Rock   of  Ages,-the      tory,   civil    as  well  as  military,    that   a  full 

glory  of  Paradise  ;  and    of  the  «  white  stone,"      account  of  his  Hfe    be  preser;ed   aud  given 

the  exile  of  Patmos  saw,  which  shall  be  given      i0  ^e  public  ■ 


to-  those  alone  who  have  anchored  their  hope 
in.  the  cleft  side  of  Him,  who  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  in  the  gospel. — Trad 
Journal.  p.  (}   jp 


A  MARRIAGE  A  HUXDRLD  TEARS 
AGO. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Gentleman s 
Magazine  for  lToO,  may  not  be  uu interesting 
to  our  readers  : 

"  Married,  in  June,  1T.>0,  Mr.  William  Don- 


kiD,  a   considerable   farmer   of  Great  Tossod, 

i  Jlothbury,)   in  the  county  of  Xocthum-      accomplished.     Starting  in  a  carriage,  they 


Mrs.  Perkins  was  born  at  Lisbon,  Conn., 
January  24th,  17S0.  and  was  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  Ezra  Bishop.  Of  a  laiga  family  of 
children,  she  was  the  last  survivor,  and  tho 
only  one  who  married  and  left  descend- 
ants. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1804  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Simon  Perkins,  of  Warren,  in  the 
then  Xorth-we-tern  Territory,  and  soon  after 
left  for  her  new  home  in  the  almost  un- 
broken wilderness  of  the  far  west.  After 
twenty-two  days  of  travel   the  journey  was 
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were  compelled,  at  Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  by 
the  bad  state  of  tbe  roals,  to  exchange  that 
mode  of  travel  for  the  saddle.  Warren  was 
then  a  village  of  sixteen  log-bouses,  with 
perhaps  two  frame  mechanic  shops. 

Looking  to  the  constant  changes  and  im- 
provements ot  the  day,  she  was  often  led  to 
contrast  them  with  her  early  expectations, 
frequently  remarking  that  she  had  only 
looked  forward  (and  that  with  doubt)  to  a 
period  when  the  mails,  then  carried  only  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  should  be  conveyed  by 
coaches,  little  dreaming  that  she  would  live 

She  often  spoke  with  devout  admiration 
of  the  wonderful  changes  she  had  lived  to 
witness,  and  was  accustomed  to  conclude  by 
saying,  "  If  man  can  make  the-e  wonderful 
improvements,  what  must  his  Maker  be  ?"' 
She  was  remarkable  for  tracing  everything 
up  to  its  great  First  Cause.  She  was  one 
who  saw  '■  Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  run- 
ning brooks,  and  God  in  everything.'' 

Mrs.  Perkins  took  great  delight  in  culti- 
vating fruits,  and  a  few  choice  flowers,  and 
what  in  her  view,  lent  to  the  llowers 
its  greatest  charm,  w°.s,  that  it  was  a  sym- 
bol of  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator. 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  no  sentimentalist — she 
was  a  Christian,  and  her  religion  was  some- 
thing real,  something  practical.  It  went 
down  into  the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  guid- 
ing and  coi-troling  the  whole  life. 

For  fifty-two  years  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Warren,  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  had  been  longer  a 
member  than  any  other  one  then  living.  She 
tcok  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  To  her  is  the  Church  indebt'  d  fur 
its  parsonage,  and  many  other  munificent 
deeds.  But  more  valuable  than  all,  were 
her  prayers  and  her  pious  intluence.  She  was 
indeed  a  Mother  in  Israel.  She  loved  the 
Sanctuary,  and  even  down    to    her  last  ill- 


ness,   was  she   punctually  present    on   the 
Sabbath,  whether  in  sunshine  or  in  storm. 

Wherever  you  might  meet  her,  whether 
at  home  or  in  the  social  circle,  you  were 
irresistibly  impressed  that  you  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman  of  uncommon  intelli- 
gence, and  deep-toned  piety,  and  you  could 
scarcely  persuade  yourself  that  more  than 
four-score  winters  had  passed  over  that  be- 
nignant countenance,  and  those  eyes  beam- 
ing brightness.  Even  to  the  end  of  life,  did 
she  retain  her  faculties  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, arranging  her  affairs  with  the  same 
composure  as  if  she  were  about  setting  out 
on  a  journey. 

Mrs.  Perkins  had  been  called  repeatedly 
to  pass  through  the  deep  wattrs  of  affliction. 
Of  her  nine  children,  six,  together  with  her 
husband,  had  gone  before  her.  Her  afflic- 
tions had  chastened  her  spirit,  causing  her 
to  loosen  htr  hold  on  earth,  and  take  strong 
hold  on  heaven.  But  the  intelligent,  the 
pious,  the  useful,  die.  The  Master  says, 
"Come  up  higher,  where  I  have  more  im- 
portant work  for  you  to  perform."' 

The  departure  of  Mrs.  Perkins  will  be 
deeply  felt  by  her  family,  by  the  Church,  by 
the  community;  yea,  and  beyond.  Her 
prayers  and  her  alms  compassed  the  world. 
Uer  charities  reached  the  needy  at  home  and 
abroad.  God  gave  her  a  heart  to  do  good, 
and  the  means  to  do  it.  and  fa:thfully  did 
she  execute  her  stewardship.  Having  fin- 
ished her  course,  the  benediction  of  her 
Master  is,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.-' 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  POETRY. 

There  are  few  girls  or  boys  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  not  heard  the  nursery  rhyme 
sung  by  their  mother  while  rocking  in  the 
cradle  : 

"Lull-a-by  baby  upon  the  tree-top; 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock ; 
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When  the  bou_rh  broaks  the  cradle  will  fall, 
And  clown  will  come  cradle,  and  baby  and  all." 

But  how  many  of  you  know  the  origin  of 
the  simple  lin  s  ?  We  have  the  following 
account,  from  the  records  of  the  Boston  His- 
torical Society  : 

Shortly  after  our  forefathers  landed  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  a  party  were  out 
in  the  field  where  the  Indian  wonvn  were 
picking  strawberries.  Several  of  these  wo- 
men, or  squaws,  as  they  were  called,  had 
pappooses,  that  is  babies,  and  having  no  cra- 
dles, they  had  them  tied  up  in  Indian  fash- 
ion, and  hung  from  *)••>  ,;'T,li'!  nf  the  civ- 
rounding  trees.  Sure  enough,  "  when  the 
wind  blnv,  these  cradles  would  rock."  A 
young  man  of  the  party  observing  this, 
peeled  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  and  wrote  the 
above  lines,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first 
poetry  written  in  America. — Ladies  Reposi- 
tory. 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS  AS  A  LAND 
SPECULATOR. 


In  old  times,  Parson  Bird  was  the  settled 
minister  over  the  congregation  in  the  blue 
meeting-house  at  the  comer  of  Church  and 
Elm  streets.*  When  the  news  came  to  New 
Haveu  that  General  Cage,  the  newly  appoint- 
ed Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  about  leav- 
ing with  his  fleet  and  troops  for  Boston,  1 
afterwards  heard  one  of  Parson  Bird's  church 
members  say  that  the  next  Sunday  after  the 
news  came,  the  old  Parson  in  his  prayer  in- 
voked the  Almighty  to  send  the  fleet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  from  thence  to  the 
bottomless  pit  of  hell. 

Soon  alter  this,  Parson  Bird  died,  and  John- 
athan  Edwards  became  his  successor.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  a  man  of  strong  p.:ental  powers. 
When  the  war  with  Crer.t  Britain  commenced, 
he  preached  a  powerful  sermon  from  the  text: 
,'He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  coat 
aDd  buy  one."'     He  had    a   far  seeing   mind. 


When  that  part  ofthe  Northwestern  territory, 
afterwards  called  New  Connecticut,  was  set  off 
to  the  State,  it  was  then  thought  to  be  of  little 
worth.     Mr.  Edwards  could  see  that    in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  it  would   become  value- 
able.     He  therefore  proposed  to  the  members 
of  his  society  to  join  in  with  him  and  purchase 
a  part  of  this  new  land.     They  fell  in  with  his 
proposition,  and  bought  a  large  tract  of  it  at  a 
very  low  price.     Two  or  three  years  rolled  on, 
and  the  laud  still  lay  far  away  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    His  congregation  got  uneasy,  and  charg- 
ed   him    with    leading  them  into  a  w>ld  and 
~ortl~!<vw  soecT^ation.     """ "r  co^rr^nced  the 
opposition  that  finally  drove  him  from  the  so- 
ciety.    He  still  advised  them  to  hold  on  to 
the  land,  but  it  they  would  not  hear  his  advice, 
he  would  take  the  bjrgaiu  to  himself,  and  pay 
them  all  that  they  had  paid  out.     This  they 
readily  consented  to.     It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  farmers  began  to  move  to  New  Con- 
necticut, the  price  ran  up,  and  it  was    soon 
seen    that  Mr.    Edwards    cleared     at     leas1 
$4.0,000  by  his  bargain.     This  was  too  bad — 
past  all  endurance — and  raised  a  determination 
to  get  rid    of  him  at  all  events.     They  man- 
aged their  opposition  to  him  as  it  is  generally 
done  in  like  ca-es.     They  kept  their  real  reas- 
ons in  the  background,  and  hunted  up  others 
which  they  thought  could  be  made  to  appear 
more  plausible.     By  means  of  these  and  other 
circumstances,  he  was  dismissed. 


BUFFALOES  IN  OHIO. 


•>"ew  Haven,    Conn.  HenUd  &    Weekly   Journal. 


The  appearance  of  a  tame  Buffalo  in  Cin- 
cinnati has  led  the  editor  of  the  Ironton  Reg- 
ister to  speak  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  wild 
ODes  in  Ohio.  The  Register  states  that  the 
last  one  killed  in  Southern  Ohio  was  about 
sixty  y<ars  ago;  all  disappeared  to  the  west, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  first  white  settle- 
ments. Tho  late  Rev.  John  Kelley  shot  a 
Bulfalo  in  Lawreuce  couDiy  in  lbO^,  and  one 
was  killed  in  Scioto  county  in  1602.  These 
were  the  last  in    Southern  Ohio.     There  were 
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some    in    Northwestern    Ohio  for  many   years 
afterwards — Clev.    Herald,  Feb.  11th,   18G2. 


A  TYPICAL    NARRATIVE. 


The  history  of  some  of  the  job  type  burned 
with  the  Register  office  at  Sandusky  is  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  the  writer,*at  least,  to  indue  a 
short  notice.     We  have  no  trace  of  them  back 


"What  a  history  those  "types  of  other  days" 
would    furnish,   could  it  be    written  !     If  the 

balance  of  their  existence  was  associated  with 
the  same  exserienees  that  marked  the  seventeen 
years  during  which  the  writer  knew  them,  the 
story  would  be  a  curious  one  to  young  printers 
and  interesting  to  old  ones.  The  old  Ramage 
press  on  which  the  Albany  *lrgus  was  printed 
in  1612,  with  its  stone  bed,  the  scanty  fonts  of 
news    and  job   type,   the  Black    Walnut    type 


of  1819.     They  were  then  taken  to  Courtland 

Co.,  N.    Y.,  by  the   late    David     Campbell       stones,  &c,  &c,  all  come  up  in  memory  as  the 

where   they 'were  used    uutil  1822,   when   he      miud  is  drawn  to  these  melted  ones  ;  and  with 


brought  them  to  Sandu-ky.  There  they  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Clarion  establiiraeat  usuil 
1837,  at  which  time  they  were  purchased  by 
a  joint  stock  co'iipanv  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
(now  Fremont,)  who  then  started  the  Lower 
Sandusky  Times,  with  Dr.  A.  G.  White,  now 
of  Elmore,  Ottawa  Co.,  as  publisher.  In  1838 
they  passed  with  the  Times  establishment  into 
the  hands  of  Peter  Yates,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1S39  another  change  brought  them  into  pos- 
session of  the  writer  of  this  notice,  who,  with  a 
variety  of  "job  letter"  as  not  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  craft,  for  four  years  ''executed  jobs 
with  neatness  and  despatch"  in  the  office  of  the 
Sandusky  Whig,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
(T843J  the  material  was  removed  to  Milan. 
liere,  reinforced  by  ''large  additions,"  the 
original  shock  contiuued  to  do  good  service 
for  eight  yearo  and  until  1851,  when  they  re- 
turned to  Sandusky  and  remained  there  the 
eleven  years  intervening  before  they  were  mel- 
ted in  company  with  a  great  variety  of  young- 
er and  more  modern  associates.  One 'font 
was  a  "fonrteen  line"  Roman  metal  letter,  a 
k'nd  not  now  much  cast,  the  large  sizes  being 
made  cheaper  from  wood. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  type  vere  des- 
troyed on  i ho  very  spot  of  ground  from  which 
they  were  taken  25  years  before,  the  old  Clar- 
on  office  having  some  teu  years  since  been' 
supplanted  by  an  elegant  and  substantial  stone 
block. 

•Understood  to  bo  Cl:irk  Wagoner,  E?q..  now  of 
the  Toled'J  ulade.sorinerly  for  many  je.ir.s  connec- 
ted with  the  Press  ot  the  lire  .'iaods. 


these  come    that  long  array  of  youth's   hopes 

pnr)    m!inhn,:ii-'  tri"i-    -n      j'llifllsitr'n      HSSOCiflted 

with  them  all.  There  are  lew  of  "the  craft" 
in  this  region  who  can  appreciate  these  ref- 
erences, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  next  gener- 
ation will  furnish  still  less  of  such.  Toledo 
Blade,  May,  20th.  18G2. 


SCENES  IN  WINTER 


The  following  extract  is  from  reminiscen- 
ces of  Clarksfield,  Pioneer,  Vol.  1,  exclud- 
ed for  want  of  room  : 

Nature  sometimes  shows  freaks  which  art 
can  never  imitate.  It  happened  a  few  y^ars 
ago,  in  the  winter,  on  a  rainy  day,  that  the 
water  froze  as  it  fell,  and  the  trees  even  to 
the  smallest  twigs  were  covered  with  ice. 
The  next  day  the  sun  rose  in  unusual  splen- 
dor, and  presented  to  our  astonished  view  a 
scene,  which  for  beauty  and  grandeur  defies 
the  power  of  language  to  describe. 

The  whole  appeared  to  bo  one  vast  flood 
of  brilliants;  in  some  places  they  seemed  to 
radiate  from  a  common  centre,  while  in 
others  they  assumed  the  easy  now  and  grace- 
ful curve  of  some  elegantly  arranged  dra- 
pery, and  in  another  place  fancy  could  lind 
nothing  in  it  but  an  indurated  shower  of 
diamonds,  and  as  we  approached  the  depth 
of  the  forest,  the  brilliancy  was  overpower- 
ing Above,  below,  on  either  hand,  'twas 
one  wide  dazzling  waste  of  splendor,  and 
like  the  Empress  of  Rupia's  Palace  of  Ice, 
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carries  a  moral  with  it  which  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  '■  'Twas  transient  in  its  nature, 
as  in  show  'twas  durable;  as  worthless,  as  it 
seemed  intrinsically  precious ;  to  the  fact 
treacherous  and  false,  it  smiled  and  it  was 
cold.'' 

But  again,  during  a  stilly  night  in  winter 
the  snow  began  to  fall,  and  in  the  morning 
the  woods  were  clad  in  a  mantle  of  the 
purest  white. 

For  while  the  snow  was  falling  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  to  remove  the  flakes  from 
the  slender  twigs  on  -hieh  the,  happened 
to  fall.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  which 
added  much  to  its  beauty,  and  gave  to  the 
sylvan  scene  a  peculiar  effect,  and  which 
held  the  mind  in  durance. 

The  woods  seemed  to  invite  all  who  be- 
held it  to  enter.  But  it  was  only  in  its  deep 
recesses  that  its  real  charms  were  felt  and 
seen. 

There  the  mind  had  no  detached  object 
to  rest  upon,  and  rose  unconsciously  to 
scenes  above.  Stillness  itself  was  audible. 
A  solemn  anthem  seemed  to  ascend  from 
the  vast  theatre  below,  and  enter  the  courts 
of  Heaven.  BENJ.  BENSON. 


NOW  AND  THEN. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  us  when  we  are 
brought  to  think  that  there  are  now  those 
among  us,  who  saw  this  beautiful  country, 
which  uow  looks  more  like  a  garden  than  a 
wilderness,  when  it  was  an  almost  unknown 
wild. 

The  following  note  from  Prof.  Rutland  to 
the  Cleveland  Herald,  brings  the  thought  to 
mind  with  a  magical  distinctness.' 

June  8,  1SG0.— At  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  half  a 
century  since,  in  company  with  the  late  Joshua 
Stow,  of  Connecticut,  and  Alfred  Kelly,  I  en- 
tered the  State  of  Ohio,  crossed  the  Conneaut 
Creek,  half  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  and  spent 


the  night  in  a  small  log  house  in  that  vicinitv. 
For  supper — no  bread — but  a  mode-rate  supply 
of  boiled  salted  pickerel  and  potatoes,  with 
milk  and  sage  tea  for  drink;  a  plank  floor  for 
a  bed,  a  saddle  for  my  pillow,  and  a  great  coat 
for  covering.  A  comfortable  and  refreshing 
nights  rest  was  enjoyed. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  since  that  peri- 
od. J.  P.  KlETLAND. 

Of  the  three  who  slept  that  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  old  Conneaut  creek,  (what  remin- 
isence  of  tales  of  pioneer  life,  heard  in  onr 
boyhood  days  does  this  name  arouse,)  Dr. 
Kirtland  alone  survives. 

A  few  years  and  these  pioneers  will  have  a" 
pa  sed  from  among  us.  How  proper  it  is  theD, 
that  we  gather  up  the  little  incidents  of  their 
early  life. 


THE   OLDEST  RESIDENT  OF  OHIO. 


We  see  it  stated  in  several  papers  that  our 
much  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  Dr.  L.  Gooda'e, 
"was  the  first  white  boy  born  in  Ohio.-'  THs 
is  a  mistake.  He  is  a  native  of  Ma.-sachusetts 
but  while  a  youth  emigrated  with  quite  a  party 
from  said  state  in  1788,  crossing  the  mouatains 
by  way  of  Bedford,  to  what  is  now  called 
Brownsville,  where  they  took  a  water  route 
on  a  "flat  boat,"  and  landed  at  Marrietta,  sev- 
enty one  years  ago!  This,  we  presume,  makes 
Dr.  G.  the  oldest  resident  in  our  State.  Au 
eldtr  sister,  Mis.  Col.  James  Kiibourne,  who 
was  one  of  the  emigrating  party,  still  resides  in 
our  city. 

Dr.  Goodale  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army  during  the  iast  war  with  England, 
and  was  with  Gen.  Hull,  when  he  surrendered 
our  army  to  the  British  at  Detroit  in  1812. 
Soon  after  he  commenced  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Franklinton,  but  subsequently  removed 
to  this  city,  where  he  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  business  to  the  present  time — Ohio 
Slate  Journal,  Sej.t.  13th,  1859. 
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NOTICES. 


The  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register  and  Antiquarian  Jour- 
nal. Published  Quarterly,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  JVew  England  Historic- Genelo- 
gical  Society,  13  Broomjicld  St.  Boston. 
$2  per  annum. 

The  April  Dumber  is  received.  Every  New 
Eoglander,  every  family  descended  ,rom  the 
Puritan  Stock,  should  possess  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  Magazine.  It  is  the  orgau  of  a  So- 
ciety that  is  doiDg  for  the  history  of  New 
England  one  and  two  centuries  after  the  grave 
has  closed  over  its  pioneers  what  out  Society 
seeks  to  cccomplish  for  the  History  of  the 
Firelands,  while  so  many  of  its  chief  actors 
remain  with  us. 

The  fifteen  volumes  already  publ'-'-.cd  com- 
bine a  mass  of  authentic  information  concern- 
ing the  Puritan  Fathers  and  Mothers  aud  the 
genealogies  of  their  descendants,  which  is  ac- 
cessible in  do  other  form.  In  its  paces  may 
be  found  the  individual  and  family  hi&tory  of 
those  rare  men  who  laid  the  deep  and  broad 
foundations  of  that  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
of  which  the  Iodependence  of  th*1  Nation 
from  foreign  rule,  its  rapid  growth  in  all  the 
elements  of  a  free  and  powerful  common- 
wealth, and  its  final  aud  successful  struggle 
with  the  barbarism  of  the  age,  is  but  the  leg- 
itimate uut  growth.  Years  htnee,  when  free 
churches,  free  schools  and  free  homes  shall 
have  become  the  inheritance  of  every  Ameri- 
can. These  unpretending  records  of  that 
Doble  race,  and  the  faithful  labors  of  those 
who  collected  there,  will  assume  a  value,  now, 
we  fear,  too  little  appreciated. 


The  Coxgreoatioxal.  Quarterly.— Conducted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Congregational 
Library  Associcrion,  and  the  American 
Congregational  Union,  by  Revs.  II.  M. 
Dexter,  A.  II.  quint,  and  I.  P.  Lagnivor- 
thy.  One  dollar y;;- yea,::  .Iddrccs  Con- 
gregational Qaa,rieiiyt  ^.uauncy  Si.  x>os- 
ton. 

The  April  number  received.  While  prima- 
rily devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Contrrega. 
tional  denomination,  it  devotes  much  attention 
to  the  early  history  of  New  England,  and 
many  of  the  articles  published  have  much  value 
to  the  historical  student.  Such  an  one  is  the 
"  Pecent  Discoveries  concerning  the  Plymouth 
Pilgiims,"'  in  the  January  number.  The  work 
is  edited  with  rare  ability  and  liberality,  and 
bids  fair  in  the  di-partment  of  religious  statis- 
tics to  become  a  standard  authority  with  all 
denominations. 

The   Historical  Magazine    and  .Votes  and 
Queries  concerning  the  Antiquties,  history 
and   Biog-aphy  of  America.     A  monthly 
Magazine  published  by  C.  B.  Richardsop, 
204,  Canal  St,  .V.  Y.,  82  per.  annum. 
The  May  number  of  this  excellent  period- 
ical is  at  hand.     No  serial  published  in  this 
cjuntry  so  compleiely  combiues  all  the  requi- 
sites for  the  general  historical  reader  as  this. 
As  u  medium  of  communication  between  the 
various   Historical  Societies,  its  services    are 
invaluable.     It  has  reached  its  seventh  volume 
and    shows  encouragiug  symtoms  oi    a  long, 
vigorous  and  useful  life. 
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THE  PIONEER. 


With  this  issue  of  the  Third  Volume, 
we  are  happy  to  inform  the  friends  of 
the  Society  that,  notwithstanding  the 
war  engrosses  so  much  of  public  atten- 
tion, the  sub-serin i ion  list  ami  the  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  success  of  the 
Pioneer  are  greater  than   ever   before. 

To  those  friends  who  have  so  freely 
assisted  in  canvassing  for  subscribers 
and  in  furnishing  matter  for  its  pages, 
we  are  under  especial  obligations.  We 
have  endeavored  to  make  it  worth.}*  of 
their  expectations. 

Many  interesting  articles  were  re- 
ceived too  late  for  insertion  at  this  time. 


Thev  '"ill  be  preserved  for  future  pub 
li  cation. 

Important  township  histories  of  Fair- 
field, Hartlahd,  Kelley's   Island,  New 

London.     T?°iv".-,v    -m-m    fV.im  irum     :\;-q   in 

preparation,  and  are  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  volume.  We  trust  that  the  few 
remaining  townships  from  which  no 
accounts  have  been  received,  will  also 
be  prepared,  and  thus  enable  the  Society 
to  furnish    as   the   result  of  its  labors, 

A     COMPLETE     HISTORY      OF    THE    FlRE 

Lands. 

Publishing  Committee. 

Xorwai.k,  June,  1SG2. 


ERRATA. 


VOLUME  I,  ..  20th, 

No,  1,  page  G,  for  "Gerard  Ward."  rea'l.  "Jared  Ward  ''  ••  20th, 

••    3,    '     45,  Wth line,  for  "Sawyer,"  read,  "Surveyor  "  <■  20th, 

"    3.    "    47th.  7th  li-w  for   "lfe52."  read  "1522.  ..  a.ith, 

••    3,    •'      •     3oth  line,  for  "I.  Ward,"  read  "J.  Ward."  ..  20th, 

••    3,    "    4Sth,  Sth  line,  for  "Seventy,"  4c  .read  "40  by  72."  ■>  2lrt, 

volume  ii.  ><  21st 

No.  1,  47th  page  2d  column,  .'or  "Pare,"  read   'P.M.-'  ..  22d, 

.■    1  "    1st  column  for  '  SI  5°  P*r  hushel"  read  "37J$"  ••  22d, 

"    ),    -iCth    "    1st  column,  for  'Ezekiel  Brooks"  read  "Rooks."  «  -;21. 

-    2,  32d  line,  for  "John  M.N  iles,"  &c  ..read  -John  H.Mies  of  ..  23d, 

Norwich."  "  23d 

"  ■«    2,  33d  page,  for"Sarem  Gilson,"  read"Xa'muu."  »  23d, 

••    2,  42dlirw,  for  -John  B.Niles,''  read  "John  H,  Xfles."  ..  2lth 

'•    2,  43d  line, oor  ••Bmrit."  read'  Bnrr.1."  .■  jjjtb 

"     4,  4gt±i  patre,  cruse  tlie  top  line  of  first  column  and   read  It  at  M  .  -jj, 

the  bottom ,  •  ■  26tl 

VOLUME  III.  ..  26th, 

Page  1st,  for  Tead  approved  "  read  "read  and  approved."  „  27[h 

-  18lh,2dcol.,  for  'Hiram  Judsou,"  read  "Hiwnan  Jndson."  M 
•*    lflth,  1st  column,  for  "Mrs  Baws,"  read  "M  rs.  Kuie."  ,,  ^ 

-  19ih,  Is' column  fos  ,'Ewilikcn,"  read  "Twilikcr."  „  nj^ 
•<    J9th72d  column,  for  "Morris,"  read  "Moses"  „  J1>t> 
"    19th,  2d  column,  for"  Alanson,"  r  ad  "Almira." 
••    2Wh,  1st  column,  for  "1G'J7,"  read  "17ii7." 


2d  column,  for  "That  Township."  read  "the  township." 

id  column,  ior  '  Truman,'    read  "Turner." 

2d  column,  for  "Borrab,  read  "liozrau.' 

2d  column,  for  j'Lucos ,"  read'  Lucius."  i 

2d  column,  for  "Damon,"  read  "Dariow." 

!stcolumn,for"Theodore,"  read  "Tlieodia." 

,2d  column,  for  "AndersoD,"  read  "Andrew." 

1st  column,  for  "Da™l"  read  "Daniel." 

1st  column   for  "Mary,"  read  "Mm-  s." 

1st  column,  for  "Lucinda,  read  "Loiinda." 

st  column, 2d  line,  for  "Year  of," read  "War as.' 
2d  column,  for  "Sister  of  Mr  "  read  "Sister  of  Mrs    Hill.'- 
2d  column,  for  "Hiram  ."read  "Eiiuuan." 
1st  column,  loth  line,  lor  "Amy;"  lead  "Asa  " 
1st  column,  26th  line,  for'  hue,"  read  "limits." 
2d,  column,  for  "Halbite,"  read  "Uollister." 
,  2d  column,  for  "Mary  R„"  read  "Moses  K," 
2d  column,  lor  "1772,"  read  "1773," 
1st  column,  for  "Mrs  Haues,"  read  "Mrs.  Harris.' 
1st  column.  20th  Hue,  tor  "now  some."  read  "now  none.' 
,  2d  column,  for  "Kadin,"  read  "Rodin." 
,  1st  column,  for  "Brumbaker,"  read  "Brewbnker." 
2d  column,  lor  "Samuel  Holden,"  rend  "Samuel  Hoklen 
Parsons." 


y  9  ■ 


